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CHAPTER I. 

She last few phrases of the cantata 
retouched and repoliahed, the or- 
chestral parts properly scored, Mr. 
Seely, with a sense of hopeful joy, prepared to 
start for London, having arranged leave of 
absence for a few days. He calculated that in 
that space of time he should be able to see the 
influential people whose opinion and good graces 
he craved, could listen to objections, smooth 
down difficulties, lay plans, and return to Mud- 
bury in time for the Sunday service, hopefully 
bearing back with him the consciousness of a 
new and legitimate opening for his powers. 

The success of a well-assured fame is very 
satisfying, very full of self-reliant, happy con- 
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2 Zoe, 

sciousness ; but the vague hopes of an ideal future 
are more transcendent, more ethereally exquisite. 
The one man holds his results ; he can count 
and gloat over them, but he cannot allow his 
imagination free rein ; he must be fettered by 
facts which he can only accept : the other in 
his dreams soars to empyrean heights, sees 
himself king of a world of fancy, monarch in 
so vast a realm that his very thoughts refuse 
to follow. The one has lived, the other has 
yet to live. It is just the difference between 
materialism and imagination. 

Seely was poor ; his very journey to London 
was only to be accomplished by the benevolent 
gift of a stranger ; powerftd protection was not 
yet his. He might never even obtain a hear- 
ing : and yet no happier man existed than 
this young musician, whirling along in the 
train, pulling out his roll of manuscript from 
the hand-bag in which he had lodged it, to 
finger and pat it lovingly, hum over favourite 
bars, and here and there turn a page, nodding 
his head approvingly. 

* I will have a hearing !' he kept muttering, 
tiU his traveUing companions stirred and 
whispered, and fancied him a little crazy. 
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Then, after an hour of such elation, a wave of 
blood-curdling despondency passed over him. 
' What had he done wrong V he asked himself 
anxiously ; * would the chorus of nymphs be 
tame instead of melodious, the lover's plaint 
commonplace, the harmonies poor and forced, 
the orchestration ill-arranged V 

Note by note he anxiously looked over the 
music; here perhaps was a blemish, there a 
carelessness, this phrase he had heard before ; 
again the taste of the public must first be con- 
sulted, while even if he wrote for musicians, 
musicians themselves were hard to please. He 
remembered with anguish that at Mozart's open 
grave there was not found a single friend — ^the 
very spot where he lies being the common bury- 
ing-ground of the poor, unknown, uncrossed, 
uncrowned ; he thought of Weber, his life- 
sands not half run out, dying alone in a strange 
land ; of Handel, at the age of fifty- two, bank- 
rupt and desponding, his greatest achievements 
still undone ; of Stradella, murdered in the prime 
of life ; of Mendelssohn's bright but terribly brief 
span of existence ; of Schubert, the tender 
poetical genius, prematurely succumbing to 
disappointments and ill-health ; and of Berlioz, 
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the Titan, grand and gloomy, misunderstood, 
hated, and unpopular, vainly endeavouring to 
gain a professorship at the Conservatoire : all 
the phantoms of great and passionate souls, 
disappointed, broken-hearted, or cut off pre- 
maturely, rose in a thick cloud upon his 
memory. Why should he fare better — why 
should he dream of undimmed success, even 
of earning a miserable pittance at the cost of 
struggling toil ? 

Still he hoped — still he believed in himself, 
even though his head burned and reeled, while 
he smoked cigarette after cigarette as a be- 
loved anodyne. It is this unquenchable hope, 
this never-to-be-beaten trust in himself, that 
makes the true artist and the man of power. 
Seely hoped to meet Zoe in London. She 
had given him no address, but if she, as was 
absolutely necessary, had presented her letter 
to the principal, he would tell him where to find 
her. Seely had also built many castles in the 
air on her capacities. 

The large-eyed eager girl, who had come to 
him that first evening in the dusk of the chapel, 
and listened, awe-struck, as he played the 
organ ; who had soothed his ruffled vahity by 
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her natural admiration, and had given him the 
one thing for which he starved in his lonely 
lodging, unstinted human sympathy, had un- 
consciously grown into the very roots of his 
heart. He ever dreamt of writing for her, of 
composing in her honour and by her inspira- 
tion, as Mozart dreamt and planned for Aloysia 
Weber. They would be famous together, now 
that she had broken through the shackles of 
her artificial life at his request, for what greater 
proof could a girl give of her respect and 
attention to a man^s words, than to wander out 
from her parents' house, and, just because he told 
her, cast herself on the tossing seas of popular 
enthusiasm, and trust her fortune to its verdict. 

And the thought of her fanned the wild 
glowing passion for herself, for her own living, 
thrilling personality, which slowly bursting all 
bounds, trampling over all possibilities and 
chances, almost shared his breast with the ab- 
stract love of music. He was not quite sure 
whether music expressed his love, or love in- 
spired Eis music ; but that the two were indis- 
soluble, he felt convinced. 

The soul that is full of music, that thrills to 
melody, must be responsive to passion, must 
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comprehend it, even though any material ex- 
pressions may have been denied by fate. It 
may be a serene and tender feeling, as in the 
case of Mendelssohn and Weber ; it may lie 
hidden in the stem, religious, strictly classical 
poetry of Bach ; in the passing fancy of a Beeth- 
oven, inspiring the Moonlight Sonata ; or the 
wild, impetuous outburst of an almost pagan 
love, as expressed by Berlioz : but it is there 
always, a spark of the divine nature — love, 
quickening, seething, and creating in the com- 
poser's mind. 

Seely did not doubt but that some day Zoe 
must share his passion. Not now — not for 
long, perhaps — but some day, two souls so 
akin must love. He little knew the tragedies 
preparing ; that even now, Zoe, her plans of 
artistic career renounced, sat quietly, like any 
Martha, at home, or that another had claimed 
her troth, and that that other was plunged in 
a very mire of troubles. 

Meanwhile, to return to our hero. 

Mr. Venne sat as usual in his study, when 
Isaac, by his orders, was admitted. The room 
was sweet with the scent of flowers and the 
russia leather of the books in the cedar- wood 
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bookcase. Bluff, a curly ball, lay at his 
master s feet, with ears pricked, and amber 
eyes carefully observing the new-comer. He 
would have growled, for Isaac's appearance was 
not pleasing, had it not been that his master 
was near and that the servant preceded him, 
whence the sensible dog judged that this rude 
wild man must at least be a friend ; still he 
kept a good look-out, ready to spring at his 
throat if necessary. 

David looked up kindly as Isaac entered. 
His mind was impregnated with happy calm, 
for would not his life now stand clear before 
the world, every speck of disgrace and shame 
wiped off, and his enemies* vile calumnies fall 
harmless ? Especially for his beloved's sake 
was it dear to him to right his honour and 
bear an unblemished name. He welcomed 
Isaac with a pitying cordiality. The same 
fierce light of hungry desire gleamed in the 
latter s eyes ; his bony, rugged jaw, his fore- 
head bare and narrow, withal his look of bewil- 
dered misery, rendered him a pitiable object. 

' Sit down,' said David, shocked at the havoc 
created in him ; * and tell me all.' 

' There ain't much to tell,' he said with a 
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groan, dropping wearily into the seat appointed 
him. * 1 always said it were a gentleman a& 
had ruined her, but I didn't think of he. 
Lord ! and to think I was such a fool as to go 
to the very man for justice !' He laughed a 
hoarse, wretched laugh, such a laugh as the 
devils in hell might laugh, mocking at each 
other's agony. * I s'pose they think, because a 
man's poor, he can't care for a girl, and that 
it's all one to him if she lies rotting at the 
bottom of a pool, or sits dandling her babies 
at her knee. Bless you, sir !' he dashed away 
a tear, rubbing his eyes with the back of his 
homy brown hand, ' I knowed the girl never 
rightly cared for me, and that I was a bit 
rough — the drink and the work does that for 
us — but I did love her ! The many times I've 
watched her purty head when she've be^n 
sewing, or her dashing ways when she ve been 
busy about the house ! Can't the gentlemen 
keep their hands off such as her, and let her 
be an honest man's wife, instead of destroying 
her body and soul, and leaving her nothing 
but a foul spot on this earth — God's earth, as 
they call it ? There ain't much of God about 
such things as that.' 
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* Calm yourself/ David urged. ' Passion 
will not make matters better. Let me hear 
who the man is you suspect, and then ' 

*I don't suspect — I hnows it. The cursed 
brute !' 

David's attention and civility were not ex- 
hausted, but he was wearying of these vague 
imprecations, and longed with his business 
soul for some definite business talk. He 
wished to pursue his stern task of hunting 
down the criminal, but he did not relish indul- 
gence by the way in impotent sentiment. 

'Well, sir, you see, I was never rightly 
happy after that trial of yours. If you 'ad 
been found guilty, it would have been some- 
thing — have avenged my girl ; but for no one 
to be swung for it — nothing — no justice — well, 
it just made me mad ! I didn't seem able to 
work or do anything but ihinlcy till my head 
felt fit to crack. If the gentlemen and all 
them clever lawyers up there could do nothing, 
what could I do ? It just stayed in my mind 
day and night. Thinks I, '* P'r aps some little 
thing will give me a clue ;" and I ferreted and 
ferreted, and asked this one and that one, and 
at last some confessed they had met the girl 
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with a man^ and 'twasn't you at all — 'twas a 
ligfit-haircd, stripling kind of boyish fellow 
like. Thinks I, "Who can it be T And I 
wn.H as far as ever from the truth, till one day, 
aftc^r father's death, I was moving the furniture 
ill her room, and there, behind an old chest 
thdli liad belonged to my grandmother, I found, 
quite brown and yellow — the rats must have 
run over it many times — this bit of paper. 
And, liord 1 then it all flashed over me just 
liko u whizz of lightning ; and what a blessed 
blind fool Td been 1' 

Ah\ \\^une was absently drawing little 
ftguivis on the paper lying before him at his 
iU^» Ho had determined not to interrupt 
l5^UH\ a^^ it 8et>meii of no use ; but his thoughts 
wmidoriHl {i little during this long monologue. 
Ho tvK^k tlio dirty bit of crumpled paper which 
l^miic oxtrtictod from a rod bandtuma handker- 
ohiof Uo Uiid spread ou his knees, and glanced 
oturv^Kssdv at it. Suddonlv his countenance 
\^Wi^\L Ho gru^^jHxl the paper eageriy, read 
tt with ^\*t doUlH^rtitiv>Uy tuming it inside 
\H^tv ;;ttivl 5j^vUiu^ it oYor wv>tvl by wiMrd. 

^ WKv/ ^J^l ls;iwik\ with ;i di;j^K>KcAl chuckle ; 
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*Mr. Kandolph Warkworth, the son of Sir 
Hugh, the very magistrate who committed 
you for trial.* 

Mr. Venne perused the paper again. It 
was a letter that had evidently been constantly 
carried about, for it was creased, and crumpled 
all over. No doubt the owner had worn it 
next her heart. 

' Dearest Jenny (so it ran), 

* Don't be a little fool, and cry out 
those pretty eyes of yours. I shall meet you 
at the old place, by the big fir-tree, to-night.' 
Here the writing became illegible, and a comer 
had been torn oflF. * I swear I love you, and 
will stick to you ; but don't make a row, it 
would do for me. 

* Ever your own loving 

* Kandolph Warkworth.' 

With the folly of a boy, unthinkingly, he 
W signed his name. 

* How do you know it is not a forgery ?' 
^ked David, pale to the lips. 

*I got a bit of the young gent's hand- 
^ting from one of the servants, on purpose. 
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Here Isaac triumphantly pulled out another 
piece of paper from the folds of the red hand- 
kerchief. The writing exactly corresponded. 
There were the same long tails to the ^'s, the 
same broad strongly crossed ^'s, the same 
abbreviated cfe's. The letter was clearly no 
forgery. 

' What are you going to do, Mr. Venne V 

David did not speak. He was leaning for- 
ward, his two elbows on the table, holding the 
letter in his clasped hands. 

Isaac watched him with a fierce anxiety. 
Did this man too, as well as all the fine 
lawyers and soft-speaking magistrates, mean 
to fail him ? He felt that if justice were denied 
him, perhaps murder — a new, thrilling, all- 
satisfying murder — might prove the best 
solution. 

' Look here, sir ; you're going to stand at this 
election ; you'll want every man's help. I've 
a vote for my bit of a cottage down there in 
the bog, and there's a lot of fellows I can get 
to stand by me, who'll stick at nothing ; we'll 
get up a riot, pummel the others, and knock 
their heads in. We don't want any payment ; 
but we'll be as true as dogs, and as savage a» 
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lions, don't you fear ; if so be as you'll see jus- 
tice done to the poor.' 

David still sat quiet — still staring, ap- 
parently, at the paper ; in reality, at a gold- 
coloured butterfly outside, dancing above the 
flowers in the sunshine. He was fascinated by 
its upward waves and curves, and sprite-like 
evolutions. He wondered which leaf would be 
its next resting-place ; and yet, following the 
insect's flight with such apparent interest, he 
was conscious of nothing save of a kind of 
crushing misery. At last he roused himself. 
Some answer must be given. 

* The evidence is all circumstantial,' he said 
slowly ; * they will not convict him any more 
than they did me.' 

* Then what's the use of the law ?' cried 
Isaac, in amaze. . ' You looked innocent, that's 
why you got off*; but we know this man's 

guilty.' 
' Guilty or not, it will have to be proved.' 

* There's the motive, isn't that what the 
lawyer said ? we have that pretty clear. Isn't 
he swaggering about here as jolly as cock- 
robin, while she lies rotting — curse him !' 

* I am afraid ' 
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* Mr. Venne, are you a coward ? didn't you 
swear solemnly you d bring him to justice ?' 

* I did/ said David ; then, with an effort, 
' and I will ; but there is no use in idle accusa- 
tions. We must try to find better proof.' 

' If you can't do it ' — Isaac struck his stick 
gloomily against the floor — * no one can. Why, 
youVe everything to help you. Don't you hate 
the family — the man who committed you to 
prison — ^to be the jeer of honest folk ? Do 
you think anycme has forgotten that ? Lord ! 
the veriest lad in the gutter points at you, and 
says, as you ride by, " There's the man who 
was tried for murder." I've seen women call 
their toddling babies in, as your shadow fell 
across the road; and this scoundrel himself, 
who has robbed you of your good name, of 
all that I s'pose a gentleman,, as well as a poor 
man, loves — though perhaps you call things 
by fine names — you won't let that man go 
scot-free, and never clear yourself, surely V 

* How can it be done — how can I ruin 
another to save myself ?' 

* You swore, Mr. Venne, and I believed you ; 
and IVe sworn too, and with my last breath 
m ask for justice.' 
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* Justice !' broke out Veiine, bitterly ; ' if we 
all got that, we should fare badly in this world, 
I reckon/ 

His face, suddenly blanched and withered, 
had lost all its youthful ruddy glow ; and he 
seemed shrunken with pain. 

'Well,. Mr. Venne, I look to you — and TU 
hold you to your promise ; there'll be the 
election too. I'll make that right if strong 
hands and stout hearts are worth anything — 
we'll fight for you. ' 

Isaac believed, in his simple uneducated way, 
that an appeal to personal advantages roused 
interest far more powerfully than mere abstract 
justice. Is not this the principle on which 
powerful states and affluent societies are 
governed ? — so perhaps it was not so much to 
be wondered at that a rude savage should know 
no better. 

* I'm about sick of this kind of tyranny — the 
gentry trampling us down, and no equality for 
the poor ; if it can't be done without blood- 
shed, let's have it, but a change somehow. 
Mr. Venne, you're a man of the people ; you 
^ust feel for us, and this here action will be 
^ good beginning/ 
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* You have nothing else in proof V said 
David, who had removed his arms from the 
table, and risen to his full height, looking calm 
and impassive. 

* No, I think not.' Isaac scratched his 
head. ' I know it's all safe in your hands ; 
you're cleverer than I am.' 

' Then I should like to be alone ; I have much 
to think of.' 

Mr. Venne spoke in a quiet tone of authority, 
and Isaac instinctively obeyed. He looked to 
see if the two accusatory pieces of paper were 
safe ; there they lay on David's desk, the one 
yellow and mildewed, the other crisp and new. 
Then he folded up his red handkerchief and 
deposited it in his pocket, shook himself like a 
dog, seized his stick, and hat in hand, made for 
the door. The dog growled as he passed ; 
decidedly Bluff was no Kadical. 

* When shall I come again ?' Isaac demanded, 
still lingering. 

' I wiU let you know,' was David's measured 
answer. ' Don't come till I send for 
you.' 

* All right, sir ; I wish you luck.' 

When he found himself alone, David sank 
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forward with a muffled cry of agony, burying 
liis head between his arms. 

* Lost ! It is all gone, utterly, utterly gone — 
my happiness, her love.' 

The whole edifice of ambition, crumbled by 
a blow, lay shattered in the dust. Whichever 
outlet he sought it must be the same. Whether 
he pursued the murderer to justice, as he had 
sworn, or meanly held his tongue about this 
great wrong, equally he could never marry 
Zoe ; he must not even cherish a single thought 
of her. Indeed, he could not. His very soul 
revolted at the curse of blood, at the notion 
of being allied to the sister of a murderer. 

Hitherto it was the sense of innocence that 
bad upheld him ; now he must be burdened in 
addition with a knowledge of complicity. 
Why must his pure ingenuous nature, a nature 
^liat had rejoiced in good and loveliness when 
i^ was young, that had so sternly lived for 
^^ty as he grew older, always be enveloped in 
^^k thick reeking clouds of shame, sin, and 
Mystery ? It seemed as if he must never walk 
^th head erect, with heart unclouded, and 
*^te true happiness and honest enjoyment. A 
^an is generally very silent in his grief. 
•^ VOL. III. 42 
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David was no exception: he bore the blow 
(juietly. 

On through the bright spring day he sat, 
gloomy and thinking ; the air potently sweet 
and harmonious with fragrant scents and bird 
songs, twitterings and rejoicings all around ; 
the flowers beaming and glowing and spreading 
their painted bright bosoms to the sun. But 
for him there existed only hopeless blackness, 
emptiness, and a dull aching misery, housing 
themselves in his heart. 

He saw himself utterly conquered ; he was 
vulnerable now, he could no longer defy Fate. 
The Achillean tender spot had been touched ; 
in bitterness and anguish he knew it — for he 
loved ! 





CHAPTER II. 



J OR one man who is spoilt by adver- 
sity, how many are ruined by 
prosperity ? Happiness had come 
so suddenly upon David, that he had scarcely 
adjusted his life to its requirements, when it 
was suddenly snatched from him. It seemed 
considerably harder now to drift quietly back 
iiito his lonely life, and resign all the budding 
hopes that had made the future precious ; 
lie felt infinitely more inclined to murmur at 
^^ capriciously cruel fate that denied him all 
'^tlet for his strong and warm affections, and 
•^inclined for the lonely fate with which he 
•laa been previously contented. 

Carefully as he had guarded Ms heart, it 
iad been stolen from him at last, and he 
42—2 
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drfaded the long, dreary, and terrible span of 
Holitude that lay before him. It is a small 
thing to live in indifference — it is a maddening 
torture to live owning a hopeless and im- 
poHsible love. Then, too, David believed he 
should not suffer alone. He believed that Zoe 
would suffer at least as much, possibly even 
more, allowing for the subtler structure of her 
delicate nerves ; and yet the power to help or 
assuage her pain was taken from him. 

She had seemed to rest so prettily upon his 
strength and affection ever since that first day 
in the railway carriage, when her hed had 
reposed in languid happiness upon his 
shoulder, until the moment of their meeting 
under the stile in the primrose meadow. Then^ 
she had certainly seemed a little coy and em-, 
luvrrasscd ; but for that there might have been 
n hundriHl ordinary reasons. 

Pavid was eminently a silent man ; not 
given to mtmy wortls, or the prettinesses — as 
ho would have dubbed them in old days, the 
frivolities— of speech, and he was sorely dis- 
v\uuiH>sed at the mere thought of the fashion 
in which he should break the purting to Zoe. 
Of wurso the blame of everything must fall 
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on him ; it did not matter how much she 
despised him, so long as she was saved the 
agony of hearing of her brother s guilt. Per- 
haps even the more she despised and hated 
David, the more effectually it would blunt 
her sorrow and cause her to forget him. Yet 
from needless cruelty, like all strong men, 
David shrank instinctively. How could the 
bitter moment be overpassed ? 

In the long drowsy hours of the afternoon, 
and among the silent shades of night, he re- 
flected deeply. His oath to Isaac must be 
kept at all costs — even at the cost of grievous 
pain to the beloved one, and she must be freed 
from all ties immediately. This he decided 
was the only right and honest course to pursue. 
He braced himself up to the task, but it was 
in no sanguine mood. The blackest cynicism 
overwhelmed him ; men must do the right, he 
knew, for their own sakes — must blunder, 
and struggle, and fight, as well as they could, 
and then lie down and die. 

David had never read any philosophical 
books — he had never studied logic ; his read- 
ing had been chiefly history, biography, and a 
little political economy. He knew nothing of 
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the disputes of scholastics and theologians, of 
the Manichean heresy, or the Descartesian doc- 
trines. But his theory of life resolved itself 
into a simple stoicism ; he sought to be rigidly 
honourable in all his actions, trusting that 
good might follow, though he hoped for no 
reward. He recognised the necessity of 
suffering, but he read behind it no explana- 
tion of the mystery. He endured, because it 
was his duty — and duty was his fetish ; but 
no ray of divine light threw the sunshine of a 
golden aureole round the head of the fetish, 
transforming the black senseless idol into the 
gracious likeness of a loving sympathising 
Mother of pain. The fetish duty, like the 
car of Juggernaut, crushed him even while he 
blindly adored. 

There had come a change in the weather. 
The wind had shifted from the west into the 
east — into that bitter, biting, uncompromising 
wind that, like judgment untempered by 
mercy, shrivels up the very marrow of man. 
Gone was the soft inviting air — gone the 
warm loving sunshine — gone the fresh dewy 
fragrance of the earth. Nature herself 
seemed to look at David more harshly as he 
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wandered towards the primrose meadow ; the 
gaunt arms of the swaying fir-trees dipped 
and creaked in the blast, the poplars rattled 
their pale-green leaves, the globe-like pollard 
willows quivered and bent. Beside the stile 
there stood no Zoe. 

Blufi*, circling round and round in wild 
gambols, raced himself out of breath, the 
wind lifting his curls and driving them into 
his eyes, till, panting, he returned to his 
master's feet — feet that had remained station- 
ary at the usual trysting-place ; while, far and 
wide, David searched with his eyes the low 
horizon of the fields. No one came. Nothing 
broke the stillness. Only once, in the adjoin- 
i^g meadow, boys hunting for birds-nests 
hurst into a shrill laugh. 

David had girded himself to the loathsome 

effort of parting, and now, just when his 

^P^ts had run down and his courage sank ebb- 

^g, the efibrt would have to be gone through 

^^h. again another day. Should he write ? 

P^^haps that would be better. But how cold 

the written syllables would fall ! Eye looking 

^to eye, and heart to heart, the most bitter 

""^gs seem almost sweet ; but written — ^Zoe ! 
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the one creature in all the world he loved ; the 
one woman, so it appeared to him, made to be 
his other self, from whom he must part for 
ever ! It felt like crushing the very life-blood 
out of him. Yet his purpose must be con- 
summated ; whatever he might be, at least he 
was no coward. 

Moodily he paced homeward, for he ex- 
pected Blake at four o'clock, and he must 
have his wits about him then. A little square 
of white paper lay on his desk. A kind of 
presentiment seized him as he saw it, imme- 
diately on entering his sitting-room. 

A letter from Zoe, of course. He had never 
before beheld her writing ; but he felt that 
this must be hers. A square decided hand, 
very deep crosses to the capital letters, tails 
ending in a crabbed flourish ; the characters 
clear, distinct, not to be forgotten. Like her- 
self, he thought, quickly tearing open the 
envelope. 

* Don't come to-day,' it said. * I must 
drive with mamma into Mudbury. I don't 
quite know when I can see you. I fEuicy 
we are watched. Pray be careful. I will 
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write again. I am very unhappy, and very 
loving. 

* Yours always, 

*Zoe; 

He pressed the letter, full of a faint violet 
scent, to his lips. How he longed to go 
straight up to Warkworth Manor and claim 
her boldly from her father ! Why wait — why 
dissimulate — ^why be careful ? Then he re- 
membered. They were parted for ever. Though 
this was only the beginning, a kind of portent 
seemed to have dawned upon her also. The 
first broken tryst ! It savours of similar sad- 
ness with the first parting, the first misunder- 
standing, the first quarrel, the first loss of a 
Mend, the first love-letter burned— a feeling 
that something good is gone from our life 
never to return. The daisies may grow over 
the grave, and lovers unthinkingly meet and 
talk above it, and boast of undying love ; but 
the grave is there, an everlasting mockery and 
warning. David had scarcely realised the 
whole bitterness of circumstances before 
Blake appeared, radiant and jaunty as usual. 
'Well, it's all going famously,' he said. 
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walking up to the fire and warming his thin 
yellow handKS at the pleasant blaze. ^ Rather 
cold to-day, eh ? — nasty east wind. I met 
Mrs. Price driving in a victoria, with her nose 
as blue as a plum ; tried to turn it up, too, 
when she saw me. How that woman does 
hate me !* 

Blake enjoyed being hated. It was to him 
what love and honour are to other men — a 
sign of his own importance. 

*Yes, it is cold,* answered David, lifting 
the poker and using it against a refractory 
coal. ' I hope it won't kill the fruit-blossoms.' 

* Ah, that reminds me ! grapes, wine, beer — 
you see the connection ? Couldn't you do some- 
thing to conciliate the brewers? — their influence 
is paramount here.' 

* Yes, indeed ! every other house in Mudbury 
is a public- house. No wonder men drink.' 

' Oh, they will always drink ; it is the nature 
of the working-man. The only question is how 
to co-operate with the beer interest.' 

* It was the nature of the upper classes also 
to drink formerly, you forget ; yet they have 
now almost entirely given it up.' 

* Ah, yes.' 
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Blake had not prepared an answer to this 
attack ; as a rule, the proposition that it was 
the nature of the working-classes to drink, 
sufficed to silence talkers. After all, if it suited 
people, Mr. Blake had no objection on high 
moral grounds, provided his own servants re- 
mained sober; to secure which he usually took 
care to employ maidservants, the inferior sex 
proving eminently superior in that respect. 

* If I ever do get into Parliament/ said Mr. 
Venne, * I shall certainly have something to 
say on that matter. Drink is the curse of 
England. We have tried to substitute for it 
teetotalism, but that is only a substitute, not 
a cure. You must get at the root of a weed 
if you want to exterminate it, tearing off its 
leaves is of no good at all ; and until you find 
something suflSciently powerful to supplant 
drink, you have done nothing.' 

* Zoedone !' sneered Blake, leaning back 
complacently and swinging his eye-glasses to 
^d fro on their string with his fore-finger ; 
* some cooling beverage of that sort I suppose 
you mean ? I wonder all the companies don't 
J^in one another. There's Zoedone and Hedo- 
2one, and Eau Vivifiante and Vin de Sant^ — 
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and a dozen more. What a deal it takes to 
disagree with the human form divine !' 

' I thought you were a Radical, Blake ?' said 
David gravely, sitting down astride on a chair 
opposite him, and leaning his arms on its back. 

* I am the Liberal agent/ said his friend : 
' my politics are those of my party. I don't 
quite relish your out-and-out Radicals; there's 
no knowing where they wiU stop, and if some 
day they may not deprive one even of bread — ^ 

* I have no hesitation in saying,' continued 
David, still grave — there was not much joy in 
his heart or his manner to-day — ' that I prefer 
a true Liberal programme. I should like to 
see an extension of the Industrial Schools Act ; 
drunkenness grappled with firmly and in en- 
lightened fashion; the moral status of the people 
raised, not by vague revolutionary doctrines, 
but by simple common sense and sympathy; 
the land laws improved, thrift encouraged, the 
public-houses closed in great measure, and 
more savings-banks opened — ^that's my idea of 
a Radical programme.' 

* My dear fellow, you might be an agitator, 
you'll never be a statesman; those com- 
munistic doctrines won't stand the wear and. 
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tear of public life and the press. The press 
is such a power now ! You must follow your 
party — ^that is the only safe thing to do ; and 
the safe policy of a true Liberal is just to 
keep ahead of the opinion of the country, so 
as to lead it, and not to be driven by it. The 
Conservatives are driven — we lead; conse- 
quently we ought eternally, allowing for the 
periodical and unreasoning caprice of the 
electors, who won't always have the same men 
and the same measures, but will always have 
their own way — allowing for these occasional 
aberrations, which after all can be calculated 
upon like the eclipses of sun and moon, we 
ought always to be in power.' 

*I have no wish for power, though I see 
that sometimes it is the only way of benefiting 
our fellow-men ; but when one coolly contem- 
plates the fact that £30,000,000 per annum 
is spent by the working- classes in drink and 
tobacco, it does seem as if some strong hand 
were wanted to set things straight.' 

' And you think you can arrest this waste, 
if you like to call it so ? Not a bit of it ; a 
^iian has a right to do what he likes with his 
wages ; and you will only be regarded for your 
pains as a well-meaning enthusiast.' 
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'Probably; and still I say I sEould like to try/ 

' Well, if you rob the poor man of his beer, 
you won't get much chance of trying. But 
seriously, give up these whimsical notions — 
go into Parliament for your own credit, talk 
a little occasionally, air a crotchet or two if 
you like, but for the rest follow your party.' 

'Come now, Blake' — David rose with a yawn; 
he had been drawn into a lengthy discussion, 
and he hated discussions (as he once confided 
to Miss Sedgwick — ' you rarely succeed in con- 
verting anyone to your views, except he who 
already holds them,') and to-day especially, 
when he knew himself to be irritable and can- 
tankerous, was not the fit moment to argue 
quietly and in a philosophical spirit. 

' Come now, Blake,' he said ; ' shall we do 
a bit of canvassing ? It's a pity to waste all 
the afternoon.' 

' By all means.' 

Blake had intended to spend another hour 
or two in David's comfortable study, smoking 
his excellent cigars, and regaling himself with 
old brown sherry, instead of visiting dirty 
cottages in a raw east wind ; but he dared 
not, in accordance with his much-vaunted 
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principles, show any want of alacrity in con- 
vincing the bucolic mind of the numerous 
advantages to be gained by supporting a 
Liberal ministry. Casting only one more 
longing glance at the inviting arm-chair just 
vacated, he followed David out of the room. 

Early the next morning, David drove over, 
in his neat brougham with the roan horse, to 
visit Sir John Scatcherd. 

Sir John was certainly not a very wise nor 
influential man ; in fact, had it been about 
leasing a farm or ratifying a contract, David 
would never have thought of consulting him. 
However, he was now about to speak to, and 
take counsel of him, in the most important 
act of David's life. Does it not thus often 
appear as if we were but the unwilling slaves 
of circumstances ? There was no other magis- 
trate convenient of access to be visited. Sir 
Hugh Warkworth was out of the question. 
Lord High Elms had gone to London, and so 
Sir John, with his self-satisfied egoism and 
his indifference to all higher planes of thought, 
^as destined to prove the recipient of David's 

• 

Important secret. 
* It's an awkward position, I must say,' Sir 
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John remarked, as the two men sat at the 
huge square writing-table in the latter's 
musty room — a room furnished in the style 
of the first fifty years of the present century, 
when everything was ugly and useful: The 
chairs, mahogany and horsehair ; the curtains, 
brown rep, with a border of bright yellow 
braid ; the couch, hard, uninviting, and 
abounding in wooden curves that, as you sat 
on it, always caught the nape of your neck, 
or impinged upon your head, or gave your 
back the cramp. * It's a deuced awkward 
position. I should be inclined to do nothing. 
If it was wine, now, you wanted an opinion 
about (by-the-bye, youVe capital champagne ; 
I haven't dared drink any for years, till Blake 
persuaded me to have some at your house; 
and, by George ! I didn't feel the least scrap 
of a headache next day — wonderful !) — if it 
was wine, now, I could decide for you at once ; 
my taste is remarkably sensitive. But a mys- 
terious involved kind of murder case — I'd 
rather not meddle with it.' 

* Still, as a magistrate ' 

* Oh, of course ' — Sir John showed his gums 
and chuckled feebly — * of course I should do 
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all that is right and necessary ; but just see 
now what a will-o'-the-wisp you re after. This 
letter — what is it V Sir John dangled the dirty 
bit of paper gingerly between his finger and 
thumb. ' Well, it's — what is it ? nothing. 
You can't hang a man with a bit of paper. 
Then, think of the scandal — a son of Sir 
Hugh Warkworth's — why, all the gentry in 
the county would be up in arms. ' 

*They took my arrest pretty coolly,' said 
David, sarcastically. 

* Ah ! but then, excuse me, it was not quite 
the same thing. Old families, you know, must 
be respected." 

'Even when they commit crimes V 

' Well, no, not exactly ; but this affair is all so 

vague. I don't believe the yoimg fellow had 

anjrthing at all to do with it.* 

* I wish to God he hadn't,' muttered David, 
fervently ; * but I must keep my promise to 
Isaac.' 

* Oh ! that is a very inferior consideration,' 
said Sir John, in a tone of relief. ' You must 
just tell him that nothing can be done ; he 
Won't mind then, and you had better advise 
iim to go to Australia. They say the old 

VOL. ni. 43 
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woman, his mother, has a large sum of money, 
which she keeps in a stocking. Emigration, 
that*s the best resource for those kind of dis- 
contented people.' 

^ I wish I could see a way out of the diffi- 
culty,' mused David, struggling between his 
unsatisfied conscience and his desire that this 
wretched afiair might be plunged, once for all, 
in oblivion. 

* Don't think any more about it, that will 
be the best way. It's utterly impossible to do 
more till we get fresh evidence ; and, of 
course, we shall never get that. Why, tw<i 
years is an immense time. A murder undis- 
covered then, is not likely ever to be dis- 
covered. By-the-bye, do you want any port 
wine ? I hear there will be a capital sale at 
Gawcott in a few days ; some fellow smashed 
up, and wine going dirt-cheap — real 1820 — 
not an opportunity to be lost, you know.' 

* Thank you, no. I don't think I will 
trouble you.' 

David saw no object in prolonging the 
interview. TTiis man's society left a taste in 
his mouth like saw-dust — something gritty 
and tasteless. 
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*And wont you pay Lady Scatcherd a 
visit? I am sure she will be delighted,' 

Sir John suddenly remembered that Lady 
Scatcherd had ordered him to cultivate 
David's acquaintance with a view to a settle- 
ment of the dear girls. 

* Not to-day, thank you ; I must be going/ 

David looked at his watch. He was in a 
kny to leave this house and its atmosphere 
of time-serving morality. 

'That deuced good-looking girl, Miss — a 
friend of yours, isn't she ? I hope she is 
quite well — Miss Marsden, oh yes, that's the 
name/ 

'I believe she is quite well.' 

David took up his hat, and fled almost out 
of the room. Yet he ought to have felt 
grateful, for Sir John had echoed his own 
<iearest vvdsh, viz., that he should not be the 

• 

iiistrument of Eandolph's punishment. He 
<^ould be calm and satisfied now, for he had 
^aken. the opinion of a magistrate, and there 
Was no ground for causing fresh scandal* 
Randolph might go free, and Zoe be spared 
^^ shame ; yet for all that, what did it profit 
I*avid ? He had done with her for ever. 

43—2 




CHAPTER III. 



FEW days elapsed. David was 
frequently obliged to drive past 
the lodge - gates of Warkworth ; 
and as he passed, a great sob seemed to rise 
in his throat. How well he knew them — the 
trim low white gates, with the well-cut hedge on 
each side, as round and smooth as a cannon-ball, 
the two stone pillars ending in a kind of tassel, 
the decoration approved by our grandfathers ; 
the little lodge with the geranium-filled win- 
dows and dense masses of creepers, climbing 
till they crowned the centre gable ; the two 
large beech-trees flinging their branches into 
an aisle across the road ; the little white dog 
that always ran out barking to greet the tink- 
ling lodge-bell — they were all so familiar now, 
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that they seemed a ' part of herself. And 
though eveiything reminded him of her — 
though the Warkworth carriage met him fre- 
quently in the high-road — though her own 
horse, ridden by a groom in a hurry, once 
galloped by and splashed him all over mth 
mud — he never caught a single glimpse of her. 

What was she doing ? was she fretting, or 
wondering, or disheartened ? 

At last there came a letter brought by an 
old woman, a kind of supernumerary laundry- 
maid at Warkworth, who helped to do the 
washing when there was a press of work. 
Having delivered the missive to the safe 
keeping of one of Mr. Venue's footmen, she 
quickly disappeared, saying there was no 
answer. The footman turned the note over 
3Jid looked at the seal (a rose) and at the 
^dress, pried and peeped in at the corners; 
then, fairly baffled, took it up on a silver 
salver, and presented it pompously to David, 
^ot forgetting to clothe his impressive counte- 
nance, surmounted by the powdered head, 
^th a sly smile, as he remarked : 

* Brought by an old woman, sir — no an- 
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David felt strongly inclined to kick him ; 
but remembering that it would be purely un- 
dignified, he did what most of us find at times 
a hard sacrifice to our dignity — swallowed the 
implied insult and said nothing. 

Zoe's epistle was short, but to her lover it 
seemed sweeter than the longest protestations. 

^ Meet me to-day, at the old place.' 

His pulses throbbed at the mere idea of 
sunning himself in her smile and of hearing that 
deep thrilling voice, that set him tingling to 
the tips of his fingers. Only to look at her 
and clasp her hand but once was worth all — 
even though afterwards a very hell of misery 
must ensue. 

Up and down in the meadow, before the 
appointed hour, he paced, waiting. Green lines 
of budding wheat streaked the brown earth's 
bosom in the adjoining field ; the bank under 
the stile was a purply mass of wild violets ; 
anemones glinted through the green leaves; 
the grass showed a new and vigorous luxuri- 
ance ; and spite of himself, David glowed with 
tappy expectation. Presently he saw her 
form in the distant meadow. How leisurely 
she walked along, swinging her parasol ; now 
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she had passed under the shade of the big 
elm; now she had stepped into the bright 
yellow sunshine ; now she had come through 
the little gate, and was near, very near to him. 
His breath almost stopped. Zoe — his still ! 
She reached the stile, and stood there upon 
it, radiant, lovely, wonderful in his eyes. He 
lifted her down and pressed one reverent kiss 
upon her lips. 

A faint flush tinged her pale cheek. 

' Have you missed me ?' she said, looking 
up with her deep mysterious eyes. 

'Missed you !' 

Then he arranged the softest, sunniest place 
on the green moss, first taking off his coat and 
spreading it tenderly under her ; then he laid 
himself at her feet, looking up to her as his 
queen. 

A soft smile played over Zoe's face, a smile 
of satisfaction, of contentment — far different 
from the hungry, adoring glance, almost painful 
lu its intensity, with which he gazed upon her. 

'Ah! I have been so worried — have had such 
^ lot of bother !' Then, with a sigh of relief, 
^^ added : ' What delicious peace it is to be 
^th you here alone !' 
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* Worried, darling! — have you not received 
kindness ?' 

* Too much, sometimes/ she said, with a 
sneering laugh. ^ I suppose pretty speeches 
and even kisses are the same always in sub- 
stance ; but oh, how different according to 
their givers I' 

' What do you mean ? Who has dared to 
love you V 

David's eyes shone fiercely under the deep 
shade of his hat. 

' Oh, no one,' she added hurriedly. * I only 
meant how very very nice it is to be with you ; 
you are so difierent, so much — grander than 
anyone else. Isn't that a funny word to use ? 
and yet it is just what I feel when I am with 
you. Your Influence is like what I fancy must 
be that of the great silent Swiss mountains, 
standing in their majesty— so strong, so great.' 

* And, Zoe, do you know what you are to me? 
Oh, sweet 1 would it hurt you to part from 
me?' 

' Part 1 No, David, you mustn't leave me !' 
' Still, dear, you know we cannot always 
have what we want.' 

' I should wait for you,' she cried quickly. 
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' We shall have to wait, you know. I am quite 
awar^ of that.' 
^ 'And suppose it could be never — if ' 



voice faltered ; he dared not look at 

her. 

'Don't teasel I didnt come out to be 
teased, or to hear a disagreeable word. I 
came to you to be soothed, and petted. There, 
you naughty boy ! that's your punishment !' 

She threw a rose- tipped daisy at him as she 
spoke, laughing merrily as it recoiled from the 
tip of his nose. 

David solemnly picked it up, took out a 
pocket-book and laid it in. 

' My lady's weapon !' he said. ' I shall keep 
it for ever. Pelted with flowers — isn't that a 
pretty idea V 

' It was a very tiny daisy. I might find 
you a better one,' she murmured, with a trifle 
of embarrassment. 

*Very tiny, but very dear.' He took her 
hand and pressed it to his lips. ' As dear as 
everything belonging to you is to me. But 
Jiiust I really talk of nothing unpleasant V 

'Oh no, not to-day,' she pleaded, patting 
^^ hand softly ; ' not to-day. Let to-day be 
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80 serene — so lovely ; a kind of day to mark 
with red ink in your pocket-book — that pocket- 
book in which you treasure daisies ! Oh, let 
us be happy ! I do want to be happy. Just 
think, it is five days since I saw you ! Five 
long days !' 

^ My queen, you could soften a stone with 
your persuasions. Let it be so then ; let us 
be happy/ 

And happy they were. To David it was 
like the last reprieve of the criminal, the last 
meeting with those he loves, the last sight of 
the blue sky, and the trees, and the flowers, 
and the sparkling river, before he is torn from 
them for ever. He threw himself heart and 
soul into enjojnnent. To sit there undisturbed 
in the midst of smiling nature, to penetrate 
himself with her presence, her rippling laugh, 
her clear merry eyes, her soft vibrating tones, 
to hear her say she loved him — ^what could any 
Sime man desire beyond ? 

Zoe possessed a potency of intoxication 
about her person — a magical brilliancy that 
seemed to delight and bewilder the beholder. 
A devoted servant already, in that short hour 
Ihmd became her slave. And she? She 
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loved to play with such strong self-sacrificing 
passion, she loved to steep herself in the wide 
ungrudging sea of his adoration, she loved to 
bring the frown to his brow and the smile to 
his Kp, as her lightest word was competent to 
do. She lived in a kind of intangible rapture 
of love, of vanity gratified, and intense mate- 
rial enjoyment. She did not care to think, 
or reflect, or decide ; but she did love to 
be happy. And he was the first willing, 
strong, generous, abjectly worshipping slave 
to whom she felt attracted. 

' What do you think of RoUeston's chance 
as a candidate ?* she asked presently. ' I hear 
be is to succeed.' 

* Personally, my feelings are divided,* he 
replied, with a smile. * I should like every- 
thing belonging to you to attain all possible 
success ; and yet, of course, I must wish for 
myself — for — ^besides, that would have been my 
^fily chance of gaining you,' he ended, a fit of 
cowardice overtaking him. 

' Do you know that Colonel Elliston has for- 
saken your cause ?' 

* Indeed ! What can be the reason — have 
you any idea ?' 
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She turned away her face, colouring, and 
lient her head down among the daisie& 

' He has been talked over by that Mrs. Price, 
and they have 8wom an alliance, oflFensive and 
defensive. Oh, David, it is so horrid for me ! 
I feel like a kind of spy ; everyone abuses 
you at home, and I sit wishing and wishing 
that you may succeed. Don't you think good 
must prevail at last ?' 

' Indeed I do ; and whatever happens, Zoe, 
you at least will believe in me. Promise me 
tliat I' 

* Of (course. ' 

* You know I shall surely be maligned to 
you ; there may come a time when I cannot 
dc^fcnd myself. Promise me, in memory oi 
this exquisite day — of the happiness we hav€ 
tasted in each other's company — of the words 
T say now (I have never loved any other womax 
hut you, tmd never shall) — promise me tc 
bolicvo in mc — in mc, your adoring, faithfa 
lover I' 

* You frighten me, David.' 

Hor large eyes dilated, qucstioningly. 

* It is nothing— only promise.' 

* 1 promise to boliovc in you always. Ii 
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fact, I can't help it/ she whispered, hiding her 
head against his shoulder. 

' This has indeed been a delicious hour 1 See 
how ruddy the sunset is — how gloriously the 
sun is sinking to rest !* he said slowly. 

' A kind of " lo Psean/' ' added Zoe, ' for 
us!' 

David thought to himself, ' Alas that the 
hymn of praise must blend into the miserere 
of pain to-morrow !' Ah, yes ! after each in- 
tense joy, bewildering and enchanting the 
senses or the heart, there comes a to-morrow I 

It was just luncheon- time when Zoe reached 
home. She felt a considerable appetite, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the meal. It is a great 
Diistake to suppose that love destroys the 
appetite. Ajixious, unrequited love may do 
so, but happy love is decidedly healthy and 
tonic in its effects. 

Zoe, having lunched, presently remembered 

that she had promised to spend the afternoon 

^th Hyacinth, so she ordered her pony-cart 

^ith Tommy, who trotted his ten miles an 

h<>Ur easily, and in a short time reached 

^timpton Park. 

Hyacinth sat in the dead-leaf-and-gold- 
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coloured room, an intensely harmonious back- 
ground to her light-brown hair, so delicately 
tinted and yet so rich in tone. Her eyes 
lightened at her sister s entrance. 

' Zoe, I am so glad ! What a colour you 
have ! Did you drive fast ?' 

' I came with Tommy — you know his pace/ 

* Did you ? I am always anxious when you 
drive him' — Hyacinth made room for her 
sister beside her, and laid two arms lovingly 
round her neck — ' he pulls dreadfully !' 

^ Not with me.' Zoe drew herself up proudly. 

* I just let him go. One day he did run away, 
but it was along the flat three-mile stretch 
into Mudbury. I never checked him, and he 
stopped when he was tired. He won't do it 
again, I think.* 

* You are very courageous, dear.' Hyacinth 
stroked back her sister's clustering curls. 

* You ought to have married Hubert — ^he 
admires women with nerve.' 

* Probably I should have had a little too 
much for him/ said Zoe, quickly. ^ I never 
could have submitted tamely, as you do.' 

^ But isn't it worth anything not to have 
quarrels ? I tremble all over when he is angry.* 
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' Is that often, dear V 

' More often than it used to be. Zoe I isn't 
it wonderful how men can hide from us girls 
their true natures? Once I believed Hubert 
to be a cheery, good-natured, amiable fellow/ 

* Hyacinth, the dog-fighting and low tastes 
might have undeceived you. What nice man 
could take pleasure in that V 

' Yes, indeed !' 

Hyacinth sighed, and looked at Jip, peace- 
fully lying on the white woolly mat. 

' What are you drawing, dear V Zoe felt 
that husbands' imperfections were neither a 
safe nor a profitable topic. 

*I have just finished my gaUery of por> 
traits/ 

Hyacinth rose eagerly, and fetched the can- 
vas at which she was working. 

* See, this is Esther ; she is a remarkable 
^oman in old Scripture history. I was so 
tired of the Shakespeare heroines, and the 
Salter Scott beauties, so I have taken mine 
from the Bible. Not from^conventional ideas — 
for I suppose aU Jewesses looked much alike — 
Wt from what I fancy must have been the ex- 
pression of their faces. I believe faces to be the 
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portrait of our minds, written in unlying 
characters ; don't you ?' 

' What then does my face tell ?' 

Zoe. turned her profile so that the light fell 
distinctly on the " straight-cut nose, the full- 
orbed heavy-lidded eyes, the ripe red-fleshed 
lips, the massive yet swan-like neck. 

^ You !' Hyacinth reseated herself by her 
sister. * Oh, I -see great things in you — a sense 
of overcoming. You must suffer ; perhaps 
do wrong. I can't tell ; there is an element 
of weakness in your features, and yet there is 
great strength.' 

' Hyacinth, I feel almost creepy ; are you a 
kind of witch ?' 

* No ; only a dreamer, as I always was. 
Dont you remember, Zoe, when we were 
children, how you always hated and shirked 
lessons, and left everything undone you pos- 
sibly could leave ; yet if there was a tall tree 
to be climbed, or some kind of danger to be 
faced — mamma's anger sometimes — it was 
always you who volunteered V 

* Yes, but how I disliked it I' 

' I read that in your face now.' 

* I wonder if I am weak,' Zoe said reflectively. 
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Zoe paused, looking at the drawing, yet 
seeing far beyond it into the vision of a re- 
vealed self. 

'Is not weakness a want of truth V 

*Not always; sometimes we thinh we are 
true when we are not really so.' 

' Could one be untrue if one loved, do you 
tliink ?' Zoe persisted. 

* Not consciously, if one really loved ; un- 
consciously, perhaps.' 

The contrast of the two sisters was really 
striking at that moment. Zoe, her arm twined 
round her fragile sister, lips apart, eyes glow- 
ing, head thrown back, a troubled expression 
over the brow. Hyacinth, her mournful, 
childHke face peeping out from its hanging 
clouds of hair, large weary frightened eyes, 
M of gentleness ; yet the pointed line of 
chin speaking of proud and hopeless pain, so 
calm, yet so set in its patient calmness. 

* Well !' Zoe began impatiently, after a mo- 
Dient s silence, ' I never could see the use of 
speculating. I agree with Napoleon, one of 
the few heroes whose lives I ever cared to 
read ; « gay nothing if one can do nothing." 

^ox. ni. 44 
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Who did you say this is intended for, Hya- 
cinth V 

* Esther, of course. I look upon her as 
a biblical St. Theresa. Mark the sublime 
serenity of her countenance : she never loved 
Ahasuerus, but she loved her people. She 
knows she is beautiftd; but she treats her 
beauty as a divine gift, given to her for a 
purpose. A right royal woman, Esther ; bom 
for a throne. Her splendid clothes fit her, yon 
see. Just the diflFerence between women every 
day around us ; some fit their clothes, walk 
;md sdt to suit them, with little mincing steps 
when they are tight, more jauntily when the 
petticoats are full. Can you imagine an 
Esther tied back ? Of course not ; her 
clothes suited her. You forset how she was 
dni^ssed the moment her £ice shcme before 
vou/ 

' MThiiiit ;^ romanee. Hvaeinth ! it's as amus- 
mg *s^ Kstemng to a story/ 

' TIl^ is Ratlu ]>> Toa tMnk Bmli was a 
*j^Ki wv^cHscMiL i I fiosey slie w:is t&e type of all 
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kind of cat-like woman ; 'purred herself, pro- 
bably, into Boaz's good graces, I should think. 
This is Rachel — ^sleepy-eyed, a languishing 
beauty ; she loved her husband, but I think 
she loved her own self best. Well, that is 
enough. Zoe, am not I a fool, to spin out all 
these fancies in my brain V 

* I wish / could,' sighed her sister. * I am 
called Zoe — brightly named, I think — life. My 
happiness is all in action, not in castle-buildifig. 
Though I suppose music is dreaming too.' 

' I wonder whom you will marry V 

Hyacinth stopped in her task of settliag the 
pictures up against the wall whence she had 
taken them, in order to examine her sister 
^ore closely. 

Zoe coloured. 

^Who knows? Marriages are made in 
beaven, they say ; so I suppose my husband 
^ already ordained for me ; there is not much 
^e in thinking about it.' 

* I hope you will be happy, dearest ; you aie 
^ brave girl.' 

* Not so brave as you, Hyacinth ' — there was 
^ tremor in her voice as she spoke. ' I sometimes 
fency you are a saint and should have white 
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wings — you are not of this world — sorrow 
seems to purify you indeed ; but as for me — 
no, you said rightly, I am weak/ 

She laid her face against the hand Hya- 
cinth had stretched towards her ; such a thin 
transparent hand, with long pointed fingers 
and little blue veins running all over it. 

' " Qui voit ses veines, voit ses peines," ' said 
Zoe ; ' I never noticed before how beautiful 
your hands were, Hyacinth !' 

* It is only because I never use them ; you 
know I am a real fine lady — ^good for nothing/ 

The sisters talked on ; drank tea out of 
little old Worcester teacups without handles, 
which Hyacinth had unearthed from the 
depths of a disused china-closet ; ate a plate- 
ful of the thinnest and most appetising slices 
of brown bread and butter ; and to cheer them- 
selves after the gloomy talk, laughed heartily at 
some of Hyacinth's experiences of canvassing. 

' All the butchers are in love with me ; and 
as for the brewers, they run out, looking so 
fat and smelling of malt, and ask me in for a 
pot of half-and-half. Isn't it fortunate I am 
fair ? The purple colours suit me so well, and 
violets are just now in season ; but as for 
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you, Zoe, the yellow is your colour, and I see 
you wear it.' Zoe turned rosy-red. She 
had forgotten : pinned on her breast was a 
knot of fragrant jonquils David had given 

her. 

*I must go now, dear,' she said, rising 
quickly to hide her agitation ; ' come round 
^th me to the stables/ 

Hyacinth obediently fetched a hat, and 
*iey sallied out. Near the stable entrance a 
siower of white petals fell around them. 

' Oh, that pear-tree ! isn't it beautiful ?' 
cried Zoe. 

* How can it flower so splendidly nailed up 
^ the wall as it is V said Hyacinth ; ' do you 
tliitik it suffers, Zoe V 

Zoe's mirth knew no bounds. 
A pear-tree suffer ! Hyacinth, you are too 
^diculous with your fancies ; you remind me 
^f -Alice in Wonderland.' 

* I am sure trees suffer — nailed ! What an 
existence, to stretch, and bud, and blow, and 
P^t out longing arms, only to be clipped and cut, 
^^d penned back in torture. Ah, Zoe ! that 
^^ just my life— -nailed ! Like our Saviour to 
^^s Cross ; if I were only more like Him !' 




CHAPTER IV. 



^NCE in London, Seely lost no time 
in presenting his credentials, and 
in calling upon the principal to 
whom he had directed Zoe. There he learnt, 
with horror, that nothing was known of her. 
Had she met with some misadventure 1 Had 
her courage failed her at the last moment 1 
On these points he remained utterly ignorant, 
and oppressed with a sense of some impending 
evil. But the pursuit of an absorbing study 
leaves but little time for regrets. 

Seely soon found himself in a sea of busi- 
ness engagements, correspondence, and visits ; 
and with his days so plentifully occupied, was 
forced to wait for news of Zoe until he could 
return to Mudbury. At first the musician 
met with littie success. 
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*A cantata, indeed !' said Dr. Salting, the 
great musical authority ; ' we are overdone with 
those things. The public always prefer the 
grand standard works, such as the "Messiah" or 
the ^'Elijah;'' they never tire of the "Hallelujah 
Chorus," or of " Oh, rest in the Lord." But 
works by living English composers scarcely 
ever outlive the popularity of an hour. If it 
were a comic opera, now, there would be more 
chance for you.* 

' Can you not procure me a hearing ? that is 
^ I want,' said Seely, striving to quench 
the fire in his keen sparkling eyes, and to tone 
^^Wn his accents to the measured indifference 
^Mch he knew was the only manner tolerated 
^ polite society. 

* Yes, you can have a hearing if you — ^pay 
^^^ it, I dare say. ' 

* Must genius pay to become known V 

* Genius, my dear sir !' — the doctor put on 
^is spectacles and stared at the slight dark 
young man who presumed to sneer and to 
speak of himself as a genius — ' there are not 
^aiiy such paragons; but I have no doubt 
^t, with perseverance and industry, great 
^^gs may be accomplished by you.' 
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' How much will it cost to produce the 
cantata V asked Seely, as civilly as he could. , 

* A great deal more than I should imagine 
your slender purse could afford; and even 
then, the chance of success is doubtful. Do 
you know, I should advise you to write a draw- 
ing-room ballad, a couple of pianoforte pieces 
— Reveries or Meditations — such things as the 
public can play and understand ; and then, if 
you've got it in you, write a comic opera or 
give music lessons. By degrees, you wiU be- 
come known — you will make patrons. A well- 
intentioned industrious young man never fails 
of a modicum of success when he has pro- 
tectors and friends.' 

The doctor leant back in his chair and blew 
his nose, as if he had dismissed any further 
consideration of the subject under discussion 
from his thoughts. 

* I wish to be known, and I intend to be 
famous,' quietly remarked Seely ; ' how much 
will it cost to produce the cantata, since you 
say money can do it V 

' By Jupiter, young man ! you are an oddity, 
I must say,' replied the professor, whose 
opinion was usually accepted as law by the 
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young men who humbly consulted him, and 
took their snubbings quietly. ' Have you the 
cantata there ? Let me look at it/ 

Seely handed him the roll of music, written 
in a small and exquisitely neat hand. 

*Very well scored,' hummed the doctor to 
himself ; * the tenor solo good. Too many en- 
harmonic changes — h'm, h'm ! this is daring, 
young man — these sudden transitions, G major 
to E major, and then F sharp major. Well, 
the eflPect, I dare say, might be fine. I see 
you have studied, and are not conventional. 
There is some good work in this — decided 
melody, elaborate harmonising. You seem 
pretty well at home in orchestration ; but it is 
all crude — ^you astonish rather than charm.' 

'I am myself,' said Seely, in a sombre 
voice ; ' I can only write as I feel.' 

' Have you anything else with you V 

Seely pushed some more manuscripts to- 
wards him. 

* *' Prelude with Fugata. — A Christmas 

Carol" — I perceive this has been published; 

how much did the publisher pay you V 

' Five pounds,' Seely answered, with a bitter 
laugh. 
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* You see that the musical profession is not 
so productive at the beginning as you imagii\e ; 
laurels are not won in a day. You must work 
and hope ' 

' And starve, I suppose/ interrupted the 
young man ; ' as I have been on the point of 
doing once or twice/ 

' I thought just now you informed me you 
had money ? You spoke in a lavish kind of 
way, as if expense were no object to you.' 

' A friend has advanced me money.' 

Seely coloured with a painful sense of shame. 
Never before had he felt what it was to accept 
the bread of dependence — to stoop and take 
gratefully of the plentiful riches of another; 
and in that moment he vowed that the first 
time should be the last. 

' Well, I perceive you are not quite so im- 
worldly as you try to appear. You hav^ 
rich friends, and they assist you. Bravo! yoii. 
will probably not fail.' 

* About the cantata !' cried Seely, whos^ 
fingers closed in a nervous twitch upon th-^ 
music- roll, and whose limbs were quivering wifcli 
suppressed wrath. It was not often he had bom^ 
unpleasant personal comments so patiently. 
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The doctor seemed quite contented. Life 
had been with him pitched in one placid 
monotone of prosperity ; he had been troubled 
with no ambitious dreams — he had been 
beset by no hungry aspirations for impos- 
sible fame. With friends and money and 
musical talent, a young man could get on, pro- 
vided that he worked hard; but he did 
not believe in rags and genius. He thought 
such men wild and visionary, mere abnormal 
and blamable units, to whom a linendraper's- 
shop, or a cheese depots would give a far 
more solid happiness. Seely was not a sort of 
man he approved. Too much self-assertion, 
HO reverence for class interest and the powers 
^f established authority; a reckless brain- 
surging which might lead to fame, but was 
^ore likely to terminate in a madhouse or a 
nospital. Still, with rich friends, there was 
^ possibility. The doctor believed in quiet, 
^^derly methods ; in the regular gradual train- 
^ of his own school ; in strict classical forms ; 

• 

^^ an almost mathematical exactness ; in never 
f>eing carried away by fire or passion, the 
^^sistible lava-torrent of which rushes in one 
Sigantic wave over the masses, compelling 
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them to fall down and worship — ^in fact, he wa 
rather a musician's composer than one wh< 
utters great things to move human souls 
What sympathy could such a man have wit] 
the restless tonalities and impassioned thoug] 
unrestrained fervour of a Seely ? 

' I am afraid I cannot give you any mor 
time to-day/ said the doctor, blaildly ; * leav 
the music here. I will glance over it at m; 
leisure. Come again in a couple of days.' 

' In a couple of days V 

Seely looked disappointed. ' I am only ii 
town for six days altogether.' 

' Yes, in a couple of days. Musical (Ubut 
cannot be hurried. At the same hour — elevei 
o'clock precisely.' 

Seely bowed, and the doctor, kindly chatting 
shook hands, a very great concession for s 
big a man. Once again in the streets, where th 
rolling carts and carriages made his head ack' 
and where the stony lines of houses seemed r: 
colder than the indifferent stare of the passer* 
by, he walked for hours to calm his thoughts 

* They want me to starve,' he thought; '!>' 
I won't starve. I am a musician, and tk^ 
shall listen to me !' 
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He found himself at last in the Park ; 
thoroughly tired, he dropped on to a bench. 
The limes were shooting out, green and tender, 
above his head; little round white clouds mottled 
the sky. How quiet it was away from the jar 
and clang of the city ! Only a few children 
played near ; a couple of lovers stood whisper- 
ing and casting sweet glances at one another, 
by the stem of an old oak. Seely whistled 
the first few bars of the soprano song ; it had 
a strange wild rhythm, and the rustling leaves 
vibrated faintly in unison. Just then he 
caught sight of a girl walking rapidly along, 
a music-roll under her arm. 

* Zoe ! *tis she !' In that second he was off 
as fast as his long legs could carry him, till he 
caught up the girl, and cried, as he came near : 
* At last I have found you !' 

She turned, astonished, and he beheld a 
Wonderfully handsome brunette — small up- 
tiirned nose, curling ruby lips, and a cheek 
glowing with carmine — a perfectly strange face. 

' I beg your pardon.' 

Seely retired in great confusion, and she, 
thmkiiig him a trifle mad, looked round help- 
Jessly^ wishing for a policeman. 
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'Don't be afraid,' he said, with civil 
while the poor girl blushed painfiiUy. 
was foiled again ! Her figure had seemec 
like to that of 2iOe; perhaps it was ( 
because her image dominated his thoughts 
impressed every phantasy. Principally for Z 
sake, he longed that his cantata might be ] 
formed — ^that she might see him famous. 1 
days subsequently, Seely, having eaten li 
and composed much, having wandered al 
the streets, and in and out of churches, list 
ing with his bauds clasped over his head wl 
ever he heard the organ — once even persi 
ing the organist to let him try the instrunn 
and astonishing the man by his strange o 
binations and daring chords; till he whispe 
to the assistant, looking at Seely's long bl 
hair, and eyes that glowed like coals : ' W 
is this madman?* — presented himself at 
Salting's house. 

He was soon admitted. The doctor ^ 
seated at his writing-table, by his side a gau 
red-haired, lugubrious gentleman. 

'Well, Mr. Seely, you have come for 
answer, I suppose.' 

Seely bowed. 
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* I can't make much of your cantata. What 
is the story ? The names, too, are very queer/ 

' It is a Breton version of " Orpheus and 
Eurydice." The music is intended to be charac- 
teristic, and to have a Breton ring.' 

* And pray what do you know of Brittany ? 
Have you ever been there V 

' No. Had Gltick ever been in Hades when 
lie wrote his " Orpheus " ?' 

* Don't you see,' interrupted the ruddy- 
haired listener; * he intends programme music' 

The doctor smiled scornfully. 

* But the names ! Who ever heard of a 
heroine called Maharit, or a hero named 
Loik Guem 1' 

' What do the names matter, if the music is 
enjoyable ?' 

* Is it ? I almost doubt it ; it is certainly 
very difficult.' 

'The better for the singer who masters it.' 
'It will not make you more popular.' 
Seely shrugged his shoulders. 

* Then this chorus of evil spirits ' 

* The dead wives of Count Commore,' inter- 
posed Seely ; ' they are not evil spirits, only 
^iihappy women.' 
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' Well, it seems you have even laid nurse 
tales under contribution for your libretto.' 

* Splendid foundation they make for ca 
opera !' said the red man, impatient of silei3-^^ 
and anxious to offer his opinion, though Se^^J 
only steadily directed his talk to the doctor. 

' Well then, this chorus — what an unheair< 
of rhythm — what barbarous progressions !' 

* Isn't it a good thing to find out a n^ 
rhythm — if one can V 

' Undoubtedly ; but, the old masters c^ 
tainly knew best. The Boat-Song is pretty 
very melodious ; but Maharit's ballad is mo 
extraordinary. ' 

' Breton music, I told you,' briefly responded 
Seely, who was burning with impatience 
get to the conclusions deducible from all thes 
remarks. 

' We don't want Breton music ; we wan'i^ 
English music. You are young to be so self-^ 
opinionated.' 

Seely remained silent. The cantata must/ 
stand or fall on its merits ; he knew what he 
had intended. 

* That song of the Branch, what tenor 
could sing it ? it is extravagantly hard.' 
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' It is a cry of despair and entreaty — people 
don't cry for their lives in a low key/ 

'And then your finale — what a frightful 
noise ! — ^people will be deafened. It is enough 
to give a woman hysterics.' 

' Just what I should like ; that would prove 
the power of music. Don t you understand — 
the boat is being dashed on a rock ; the waters 
rush in on all sides. Evil spirits shriek and 
howl around. How will you tone that down 
to the level of a drawing-room ditty ? Either 
music means something, or it means nothing. 
If it means nothing, it is bad ; if it means 
something, then one must express it as nearly 
^ possible by corresponding tones. You need 
iiot like my music, but at least confess there 
is something in it. ' 

' There is something in it, and a good deal 
there ought not to be,' said the doctor, sternly, 
out, as he was really a kind man at heart, 
9.nd the young composer had talked of starv- 
iixg, and seemed deserving, he added : ' You 
frankly wish it to be performed V 

* It is the desire — ^the one aspiration of my 
life.' 

* Then I wiU help you as much as I can ; 
VOL. ni. 45 
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but before, it is right I should inform you of the 
difficulties you will have to contend with. First, 
you must obtain a hall ; then, the chorus. No 
joke with such choruses as yours. The singers 
— who is to sing Maharit ? it would require a 
Patti, or a Nilsson to do the songs justice.' 
' Then let us have a Patti or a Nilsson.' 
The doctor laughed ; so did the red-haired 
man, exuberantly. 

* He is delicious !' said the latter. * I must 
ask him to my rehearsal. By-the-bye, you 
have never told him who I am.' 

* This is Mr. Coylidart — the great composer 
of comic opera.' 

Mr. Seely saluted, but seemed neither pleased- 
nor surprised. What did comic operas matteir 
to him ? — ^he was full of his cantata. 

' I should like you to come to my reheatsaX 
this afternoon,' said the comic opera composeir- 
' Perhaps some of your hints might be valix- 
able.' 

Seely answered doubtfully : 

' I know little about the arrangement of 
comic operas ; but if I may come to your re- 
hearsal, as a new experience, I shall be happy-* 

* Very well ; be at the stage-door of tli^^ 
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Tantalus theatre at seven sharp, and ask for 
me. I won't detain you now, Dr. Salting. I 
must be off, and you want to talk business.' 

The remainder of the conversation between 
Dr. Salting and Mr. Seely was briefly disposed 
of. Ways and means and expenses were 
discussed. Seely was provided with notes 
for different people in authority; and the 
doctor undertook to prepare and simplify ar- 
rangements as much as possible, concluding 
by the far from encouraging remark that it 
was impossible to telLwhat the result might 
be, and that the young composer must expect 
nothing better than a ^ succhs d'estime.^ 

Nevertheless, Seely's natural hope and be- 
lief in himself soon disposed of the professor's 
cautious fears ; and remembering Coylidart's 
iJivitation, seven o'clock found him at the 
stage-door of the theatre. 

' Is Mr. Coylidart arrived V 

The door-keeper looked at him sharply. 

'No.' 

*I am a friend of his. Can I come in? 
X)id he not leave any directions with you V 

' None.' 

The door-keeper decided in his own mind 
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that Seely was an aspiring actor — to such as he, 
it was known that Mr. Coylidart was averse. 

' He told me to come. Then I shall 
wait.' 

The door-keeper now altered his opinion 
(even door-keepers are not infallible). Perhaps, 
after all, this man was not an actor ; he was 
scarcely humble enough for that profession. 
Possibly he was a critic ; if so it behoved the 
door-keeper to be polite. He beckoned to 
another — a red-faced, swaggering individual. 

' Mr. Evans, this gentleman is a friend of 
Mr. Coylidart's ; can you take him into the 
theatre ?' 

Mr. Evans, who had the appearance of a 
respectable undertaker, surveyed the new- 
comer with supreme contempt. Then, after ^ 
glaji^ce that seemed to imply he would like fc^ 
kick him into the street, he called anothe 
official named ' Tom,' and requested him t 
^ show the gentleman into the theatre.' 

Seely wondered how many more people 
would take to point out the way ; but tl 
last named, Tom, who had rather a black e^ 
and a general air of hard-living and dissi£> 
tion, proceeded to mount a flight of very st^ ^ 
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imd grimy stairs, waving his hand to him to 
follow. 

Seely groped and stimibled after his guide. 
In the dim light, it seemed to him that shades 
were quarrelling and pacing about on the stage, 
as he crossed it hurriedly, while a confused sound 
of singing and talking reached his ears. Down 
some more stairs, quite .dark these, he pro- 
ceeded, and then Seely saw himself pitch- 
forked into the stalls, which were swathed in 
white cotton garments, and looked like the in- 
terior of an empty catacomb. As his eyes 
grew accustomed to the darkness, he perceived 
^ piano in the place of the orchestra, and a 
tall person of military appearance who was 
engaged in instructing several men and girls 
m a kind of Bacchanalian dance to the 
Refrain of * High-diddle-diddle, the cat and the 
fiddle.' 

Occasionally a chord or two was struck on 

tie piano, and the performers worked with 

^ will, twisting and winding and curling their 

^ands above their heads, as they ended with 

■^ swaying motion like that of a ship at 

^ea. 

* I am tired,' said one of the girls, panting ; 
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*it's hard work, dancing and singing. One 
might as well be at the Alhambra/ 
^ ^ Do you think you understand 1* said the 
military gentleman, beating time, * " High 
diddle,'' there you turn, " cat and the fiddle,' 
you come back to your places.' 

Mr. Coylidart now lounged in indolently. 

' Morning ; getting on — eh !' then he tool 
his place at the piano, cigarette in mouth. 

Immediately Mr. Evans appeared like i 
jack-in-the-box : ' If you please, sir, smoking 
is prohibited.' 

' Ah, indeed ! — yes.' 

Mr. Coylidart took the cigarette from be 
tween his lips, looked at it fondly, and poppec 
it into his mouth again. This little piece a 
by-play was twice repeated before the ob 
noxious cigarette finally became extinguished. 

' Now for Miss Delacy's song. ' 

' Miss Jenny Delacy ! Where is she ?' 

A slight bustle ensued, and a young lady 
clad in grey with a black hat and feathers, 
appeared. 

* My ! she's got up, and no mistake,' whis 
pered one of the young ladies of the chonu 
to her friend ; ' I suspect she's setting hei 
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cap at Coylidart. He'll pay her out, won't 

her 

Miss Delacy advanced to the footlights, and 

began her song. As she sang in a sweet clear 

soprano : 

' I was a little maid, 

And to myself I said, 

That I would never wed, 

No, never, never, no T 

Seely tried to remember where he had seen 

her before. So handsome a face was not to be 

forgotten — that brilliant complexion, the 

curled rose-leaf Ups, the dimpled chin — then 

suddenly the riddle was solved as he thought 

of his ridiculous mistake in Kensington 

Gardens. It was plain now she was the girl 

he had addressed. He settled himself to 

listen to her singing with new interest. What 

a delicious voice she had, so fresh, like the 

lilt of a bird. Oh ! if she could but sing for 

him, his Maharit would be safe in her hands. 

* Will that do V she asked, turning sweetly 
to Mr. Coylidart. 

'Charming. A little more action. The 
arms crossed thus. You are to represent a 
spitfire, you know ; and you look more like a 
sugar-plum.' 
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The girl smiled, and those behind titters 
Mr. Coylidart's jokes were considered ve 
elegant indeed. Then followed a trio of mei 
voices, ' We are little tin soldiers,' with a 
propriate action suited to tin soldiers. Ever 
body present roared with laughter; but t 
military gentleman suggested an increased e 
aggeration of attitude. 

'Most excellent fooling, indeed,' thoug 
Seely, wishing that Miss Delacy would sii 
again, and not sit behind two laughing gi 
on a bit of stage scenery so that he could n 
even catch a glimpse of her face. 

Mr. Coylidart had taken no notice whatev 
of him, though at Dr. Salting's he had talk* 
about valuable hints ; and Seely, sitting i 
alone in the stalls, a gas jet flaring into h 
eyes, wondered if he was expected to go • 
stay. Presently, however, the composer le 
his piano, climbed into the stalls, and seat( 
himself beside Seely, who immediately becan 
the mark for fifty inquisitive eyes. 

' Eather good, isn't it V said Coylidart, ' a: 
not those words funny ! How do you like tl 
music ? That Miss Delacy is handsome, don 
you think ?* 
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* Yes/ said Seely, quickly ; ' do you know 
anything about her ?' 

' No ; she is a new star. Quite young, as 
you may judge ; what a fresh voice she has 1 
She will make a success, I fancy/ 

' Is that her true name V 

* A stage name, of course ; probably her 
own name is Jones, and she Hves with a 
<lruiiken husband in a back garret. There, I 
must go ; that quartette is being vilely mur- 
feed. I am glad you are gratified — with a 
few more rehearsals it will go well enough.' 





CHAPTER V. 



gHIS will not do,' said David to 
himself on his return from the 
tryst with Zee ; ' a few more 
meetings like this, and I should never ^ain 
have the courage to leave her. I see that I 
cannot do it by word of mouth — the taste of 
her kisses seems to choke back my words. 
I cannot bring tears to her beautiful eyes, and 
yet it mtist be done — and done soon, if it is 
done at aU. I had better write.' 

That was not, however, quite so easy a 
matter. David had never written a love-letter 
in his life — still less a difficult love-letter. Of 
his real feelings he dared not speak ; and what 
he ought to write, he recoiled from, with intense 
repugnance. He would have preferred to in- 
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dite a dozen business epistles sooner than this 
one note. He dined alone, and decided to 
get it over after dinner. 

The butler seemed to linger longer than 
usual. He moved the decanters, smoothing 
them till they shone with the desired lustre ; he 
arranged the dessert, the purple-blooming grapes 
rustling in green leaves, the preserved ginger, 
the snowy figs, the crisp round biscuits. Not 
one of these delicacies could David touch now ; 
and yet in old days, when a bowl of porridge 
for breakfast and weak tea and bread at his 
evening repast, formed his usual food, how 
immensely he would have enjoyed such a 
feast ! 

' Yes ; all things come to us at last,' he 
mused, ' as the proverb says ; but often when 
it is too late. People need never envy the 
rich ; how little do they appreciate their ad- 
vantages ! I was happier, far, as an errand 
boy, than I ever am now, all alone in my 
grandeur/ 

He sat long thus, resting his face on his 
hand, feeding Bluff with infinitesimal pieces 
of biscuit, for which the dog begged patiently, 
wagging his tail as each morsel fell into his 
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gaping red jaws, gleaming with dazzlingly 
white teeth. 

' BluflF, my boy, you are happy, aren't you ?' 

BluflF wagged his tail, as much as to say he 
understood. 

* A bit of biscuit or a run in the garden 
gives you happiness — lucky dog T 

He rose and walked into the library. A 
bright fire burned there, for it was still chilly, 
and a shaded lamp stood on the writing-table. 
The room had a homely look — the look that 
comes from constant use, not only from com- 
pany visits. 

' And I thought she would sit here with 
me !' David reflected. 

Only the other day, having seen a pretty 
new cottage piano for sale, he had bought 
it, and chosen a place for it in the comer 
of the room that she might play to him as he 
wrote. 

' This is all contemptible weakness,' he mut- 
tered, sitting down at the table and drawing 
a piece of paper towards him. He wrote : 
' Dearest Zoe !* No, that won't do. * My dear 
Zoe !' ' Dear Miss Warkworth 1' — ^all more 
impossible stiU. Then he began again : 
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^ I wished to tell you to-day, but you 
wouldn't let me, that we must part .... * 

It sounded horribly stiff and hard. Over 
and over again he traced words and words, 
never pleasing himself. At last he threw him- 
self on his bed, utterly dissatisfied with all 
attempts, and passed a restless, wakeful night, 
disturbed by dreams of her. 

In the morning it was no better. The 
officious butler observed his red and weary 
eyes at breakfast, and while, with an aristo- 
cratic flourish, he lifted the cover off the muflSn- 
dish, remarked in a tone of concern : 

* I fear, sir, you have not slept well. Would 
you like anything — or shaU I send for the 
doctor V 

* Oh no, Perkins, thank you. Why, I never 
was iU in my life. I didn't sleep very weU 
last night, but then I had some writing to do, 
and I was worried about it.' 

' Oh, indeed, sir, I am very sorry.' 
Perkins had lived in the best of famijies, 
and his manners wore a truly refined polish, 
so that he refrained from any further com-. 
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ments, only cond&ding later, over a lunch of 
bread and cheese, to the amiable housekeeper, 
that 'he believed that blessed election was 
worreting master dreadful.' 

The gamekeeper arrived for a long confabula- 
tion directly breakfast was over; then the 
mill-manager called, and it was nearly four 
o'clock before David had a moment to him- 
self. At five the post went, and it was im- 
perative that the letter to Zoe should be 
written at once. 

David quickly completed all his correspon- 
dence, but left this troublesome task to the last. 
He had only a quarter of an hour to spare, but 
precisely at five the post-bag was closed, and 
David turned the key in the lock. Within 
it there lay a square envelope, addressed to 
Miss Zoe Warkworth, and containing these 
words : 

'Zoe, 

' I wished to tell you yesterday — but 
you would not listen — it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should part. Do not ask me 
why. I see we could never be happy to- 
gether — your parents would not permit it — 
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and I must be reconciled to the inevitable. 
Forgive me if I have caused you a moment's 
unhappiness — though I shall never forgive 
myself. Oh, darling — forget me — despise me. 
I am not worthy of you. But, believe me, I 
did love you truly 1 Will you say you forgive 
me, and think of me with pity ? knowing that 
I am ever 

' Your sincere friend, 

' David Venne.' 

He did not like that last expression, ' Your 
sincere friend T So strained and unnatural ; 
but yet how could he sign himself ? Her lover? 
he was so no longer. ' Sincerely ' seemed so 
very cold. After all, he was her friend, even 
though he seemed to have behaved like a brute. 

When the post had gone — two or three 
times before he had laid his hand on the bag 
to re-open it, and almost called after the 
servant as he bore it out of the room, yet 
eventually he had kept silence — and with it 
his last remaining hope of happiness, he 
mounted his horse, a spirited chestnut, and 
rode out. One of the grooms met him gallop- 
ing down the avenue, and said : 
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' Master do look bad to-day — ^like a corpse.' 
The next morning David began to wonder 
if she would answer his letter. Surelv no 
girl ever took the breaking of her engagement 
so quietly ? She must write — if only to give 
vent to her anger. How vilely he had treated 
her ! It dawned upon him, now, how he must 
have wrecked her young life and grieved her 
tender heart. And yet he could not do 
otherwise. The more acutely she suffered in 
the present, the sooner would her pain be 
over. 

Every time the servant entered the room 
David looked up quickly, thinking there must 
be a message or note — whenever he returned 
to the library he glanced at once at the table in 
the hope that some missive lay there for him 
— when he rode about the lanes he eagerly 
sought for the remotest glimpse of her skirts ; 
but he saw nothing, heard nothing, though day 
by day elapsed. Had he not been dreadftdly 
busy — for it wanted only a short time of the 
election — David thought he must have gone 
mad. It seemed as if she were dead ; not a 
sign — not a sound — nothing but miserable 
silence. The bitterest reproaches would have 
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been welcome could he but have received one 
line from her. 

In his distress he even walked one day 
down to the well-known stile. It was late, 
the shades of evening were gathering ; a 
nightingale poured out its liquid song of love 
in a bush close by, but no other sound stirred 
the air. He sat on the very bank where, as 
happy lovers, they had last met ; picked a 
lonely violet and went home, more love-sick 
and miserable than ever. 

Meanwhile the county was seething with 
excitement. Colonel Elliston had worked 
diligently hand in hand with young EoUeston ; 
taking him about, speaking for him to the 
farmers and small shop-keepers ; while Hya- 
cinth's sweet looks and pleasant words had 
also assisted in the undertaking. 

David possessed a large following among the 
working men and artisans. 

' A real good chap, that,' they said of him ; 
^ none of your nonsense about him ; he knows 
where the shoe pinches.' 

But the farmers almost to a man preferred 
EoUeston. He was a thorough gentleman — 
one who had grown up in their midst ; and as 
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old Farmer Hobbs observed, whose breed of fat 
pigs were famous in the neighbouihood, * No 
one knows better than I do how breeding tells.' 

Eolleston's address had been very carefully 
worded : it talked much of the prosperity of 
the country, of the necessity of upholding the 
dignity of England, of commercial enterprise. 
All these things, he said, ' depended upon the 
stability of a government and the security all 
parties could feel in the assurance that only a 
wise and enlightened administration prevailed. 
In the union of a happy, contented people, with 
the grand institutions that had lasted through 
many centuries and on which were based 
honour and freedom, alone lay safety. H^ 
was for the Church and State ; for the sup- 
pression of idle and disastrous wars ; for re- 
trenchment in public expenditure; for the 
improvement of our great farming interests, 
and for all measures compatible with the hap- 
piness and security of this great people/ 

'Well, he speaks fair enough, no one can 
deny,' said Sharpe, the butcher, after perusing 
the address one market-day, in the little par- 
lour of the Golden Bear. ' If he does all that, 
we can't complain/ 
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* And he ain t going for that blessed Per- 
missive Bill/ said the landlord, who mixed 
freely in the talk of his guests. 

^ Some says he^s fond of a drop himself/ 
remarked Mr. Stiggs, the sexton, a pale, lean 
man, who looked as if he lived in an atmos- 
phere of dead men's bones and musty graves. 

* And if he do, who's to blame him?' sturdily 
interrupted the landlord. ' I s'pose as long as 
he can pay for it there's none to grudge it 
him. I don't hold with all these new-fangled 
clubs that never pay their way and lives half 
on charity ; or the Temperance supporters, 
who say taking a drop of beer is a crime for a 
poor thirsty man ; or the Salvation Army, 
with their banners and their squalling, and 
all the trash they talk. England's a fine 
country, a fine old country, and I don't want 
nothing changed.' 

* Well, well, Mr. Noggin, we're all for our- 
selves of course ; but you won't deny as it 
would be better for some to put by a bit for 
their wives and families, instead of always 
a-fiUing their own stomachs, which is too full 
already.' 

The laugh was against the landlord, and he, 

46—2 
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somewhat discomfited, had to wait till the 
loud gufiaw subsided. 

* For my part/ said Mr. Stiggs, * I never see 
much difference atween one government and 
another ; we ve always got to pay taxes, and 
there's funerals regular, and this year there's 
the census atop of all. I do think it's a real 
shame of government prying into one's home 
matters. They say an Englishman's home is 
his castle, but I should like to know where's 
privacy when your missus has got to tell her 
age, and what sex she is, and if married or 
single ? It's downright impertinent, to my 
mind.' 

* You're right there, Mr. Stiggs,' said the 
butcher ; * and I knows of a young woman a» 
put her age wrong, and if they wasn't down 
on her and fined her at once, as a warning to 
others. It beats me how they know all the 
young women's ages — ^it's as bad as a inqui- 
sition.' 

* What was that, Mr. Sharpe ?' 

* Well, I ain't exactly clear, but it was a 
place where they tortured people, and foimd 
out all their secrets — something to do with 
the Pope.' 
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* You look out, Mr. Noggin/ said the school- 
master to the landlord, * lest they find out if 
you put treacle in your half-and-half/ 

* There ain't much fear of that,* contemp- 
tuously retorted Noggin, as he bustled off" to 
attend to some fresh customers ; * everyone 
knows my tap is good enough/ 

' They say this Mr. Venne speaks splendid- 
Uke,* remarked Stiggs, after a pause. * No 
notes, no nothing, and that friendly to the 
working men.' 

' No notes !' thoughtfully reflected the school- 
master ; * why even the vicar writes his ser- 
mons. He must have an uncommon good 
memory.' 

' I'm going to hear him to-night,' said 
Stiggs, drinking off" his glass of beer hur- 
riedly, and wiping his mouth. * Which of 
you chaps is coming too V 

* Well, I don't so much care about party 
feeling, but I likes a man that speaks out fair 
and don't haggle about the price of butcher's 
meat. Mr. Venne pays his books regular, 
every week. I think I'll go with you, Mr. 
Stiggs.' 

Therewith Sharpe rose also, and one by one 
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the little knot of men straggled out. Yes ! it 
was true, though it might have seemed a 
matter of surprise, seeing how silent David 
was in general society, he spoke well. He 
always knew what he was talking about, and 
he expressed himself in terse and simple lan- 
guage. Consequently, he moved his audience 
— * led them off their feet,* as it was said 
of Bums ; for earnestness must always com- 
maud attention. 

* Deuced vulgar speeches,' sneered Colonel 
Elliston to Sir John Scatcherd, whom he met 
in the High Street ; ' speaking to artisans 
about their rights and their privileges, and 
drunkenness, and thrift, and setting them on 
to discontent with his abuse of the land-laws, 
and his loose views of Church and State — 
doesn't deserve to be a landowner at all.' 

* Ah !' Sir John answered, * politics are a 
matter of opinion, my dear sir; but Venne had 
a splendid meeting last night in the town-hall. 
A thousand people present, I'm told.' 

* A thousand fools. Why, they'd flock just 
as soon to a circus or a buU-fight, if the latter 
was legal You're going to vote for Eolleston, 
I hope f 
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' Well, you see, I haven't made up my mind. 
Gf course, I respect old families; but then 
there's one's duty to one's country, you know. 
I haven't made up my mind. An election's 
a. deuced unpleasant thing — causes such a lot 
of unfriendly feeling. There's Blake, now ; 
te'll never forgive me if I don't give Venne 
my support.' 

' Blake isn't an authority ; why don't you 
•decide for yourself V 

Sir John did not care to confess that Lady 
Scatcherd, under pain of the direst penalty of 
her wrath, had exacted a promise from him 
that he would vote for Venne — for * the sake 
of the dear girls,' she had added ; ' for after 
all, one's first duty is to one's fanuly. Doesn't 
the Catechism say your duty to God and your 
neighbour ? Now your children must come 
nearer than a mere stranger. And it might be 
such an opportunity for Blanche ; she's really 
very pretty, and some people think the cast 
in her eye quite attractive. The young man 
will be grateful to you if you assist him, and 
gratitude brings love.' 

*But he has never noticed Blanche,' said 
her husband, meekly. 
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* Never mind, deax ; he may notice her. And 
if I've done my duty as a wife — and I hope no 
one can throw any neglect of it in my teeth — 
surely you ought to do your duty as a father/ 

Sir John sallied forth apparently more hope- 
lessly undecided than ever, and listened to 
what everyone said. At one moment he was 
half convinced by Venne s speaking, at the 
next convinced that EoUeston was very 
' sound ;' and * soundness, you know,' he 
would whisper, *is after all the mainstay to 
which we ought to hold fast.' 

He liked to flatter himself with the sweet 
notion that he was a free man, tied by no party, 
and swayed by no prejudices. Some blustering 
about his views impressed people with a sense 
of his importance, he believed; but he was 
inwardly conscious that whatever line Lady 
Scatcherd decided upon for his conduct would 
be the line he should feel constrained to adopt. 

David himself, though he spoke excellently 
and canvassed well, felt very anxious ; he did 
not like to fail in anything he undertook, and 
yet he had a kind of presentiment that he should 
not be able to stem the tide of popular feeling 
against him. 
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The large landed proprietors (Lord High 

Elms remained neutral, and allowed his 

tenants to vote as they liked), the farmers and 

gentry, and the immense pressure they would 

unconsciously bring to bear on their employhy 

Avere an enormous power arrayed against him ; 

while his own supporters, and the people who 

knew and valued him, were but the minority, 

though including the population of Gawcott 

and the Dissenting interest in Mudbury. 

Sir Hugh Warkworth was chairman of the 
Conservative committee, and his name alone 
carried weight, for he was known to be a 
sound politician and a man of honour; and 
even though now he was scarcely active 
enough for business, and often had to be re- 
minded of details or brought back to the 
point, still he gave weight and respectability 
to the party. 

Mr. Phelim, who was the chairman of the 
Liberal committee, was not a quarter so much 
thought of ; he was considered a bit of a busy- 
body ; and the fact that he had entertained 
ideas of standing for the county himself was 
not likely to be forgiven or forgotten. 
Mrs. Phelim, too, was stout and inelegant^ 
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and wore showy bonnets and bright unmatched 
colours ; differing in that respect from Lady 
Warkworth, who put on her clothes with 
an air, lolled back in her barouche in an 
attitude of refined languor, so that, as her 
maid observed, ' if you had put her on a sack- 
cloth, she would still have looked every inch a 
perfect lady/ 

No one amongst the servants quite knew 
what a sackcloth was ; but it was agreed on 
all hands that it was something very ugly, 
spoken of in Scripture a^ a sign of disgrace, and 
certainly not at all like the last Paris fashion. 

Blake, in these days, was ubiquitous, kissing 
the labourers' babies, complimenting their 
wives, deprecating any idea of a row on the 
day of the election, as some timid souls 
suggested ; and assuring everybody that Venne 
was the man for them, would give them a new 
stone drinking-fountain in place of the old 
tumble-down one in the market-place, and 
erect seats all over the town for the wearied 
women and children to sit upon ; make tea 
cheap, bread plentiful, and get the income-tax 
reduced, if only they could be persuaded to 
elect him. 




CHAPTER VI. 

^APITAL ! reads very well indeed !' 

Colonel Elliston put down the 

newspaper and lay back in his 

*Xrmchair, smiling and contented. The Wark- 

~^vorth family were aaaembled in the large hall 

■after breakfast — Lady Warkworth perusing 

ler letters ; Colonel Elliston, in the bright 

light, reading the newspaper ; Ben, grown into 

a jacket and trousers, and somewhat better 

behaviour, mending the lash of his whip ; 

Eandolph puffing at a big cigar and crumpling 

the sporting papers ; Zoe half in and half out 

of the glass door, the sunlight touching her 

curls and rippling down upon her shoulders, 

as she fed a crowd of noisy fluttering pigeons. 

' I must say RoUeston has done well,' said 



Colonel Elliston, perceiving that his first ob- 
servation had fallen utterly flat. * He spoke 
capitally last night in the town-hall, and the 
speech reads very well to-day. He has got 
on far better than I expected ^ 

* And has scarcely ever been tipsy/ re- 
marked Zoe, scattering the last grains and^ 
shutting the glass door behind her as she re — 
entered. 

*You are prodigiously hard upon youiar 
brother-in-law,' said Colonel Elliston, shaiplj^.- 
' I never understand women ! You are gla.c3. 
enough to marry any man with a competenc3r, 
and yet you expect men to be perfect. Men. 
are not perfect !* 

' No, indeed !' echoed Zoe, sadly ; * at least, 
very few of them are.' 

'Women are not perfect either,' pursaecJ 
Colonel Elliston. ' Nor would they be half so 

attractive if they were. It is the faults 

the little weaknesses .of woman — ^that are so 
fascinating.' 

* Do you call drunkenness a little weakness ? 
asked Zoe, sinking into a red-cushioned chaiXj 
and looking full at her questioner. 

'Drunkenness applies to a labourer, wb-^ 
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comes home maddened with alcohol, and 
kicks his wife's brains in with a hob-nailed 
boot. Eolleston does not do that ; his head is 
a Uttle weak, and a few glasses of wine aflfect 
him. But he is always a gentleman; whatever 
betides, he is always a gentleman.' 

* I don't know about glasses of wine ' — Zoe 

^vas particularly obstinate to-day — * but I have 

seen Hubert toss oflf a tumbler of brandy and 

soda-water ; surely that is no sign of a weak 

Head ?' 

' Zoe, my dear,' said Lady Warkworth from 
ter comer, * I do not think this is a subject for 
^ young lady to discuss. If your brother-in- 
l^-w has an unfortunate tendency, it would be 
^ore refined to drop all mention of it — unless 
yoti could do him any good.' 

* More shams !' muttered Zoe, rising and 
"talking to the glass door, against which she 
leaned her head, looking out at the swarm 
^f fighting rustling pigeons. ' Shams 1 hate- 
ful shams !' 

* Shams if you like, but blessed shams !' 
^^phasized Colonel EUiston. 'Miss Wark- 
^orth, if it were not for shams — if the world 
^ere a palace of truth — ^we should all be tear- 
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ing each other's eyes out and scratching one 
another to death.' 

' I had rather be scratched than lied and 
shammed to.' 

' And yet ' — Colonel Elliston's eyes had a 
twinkle in them — * you yourself are nothing 
but a sham. After all this diatribe agains 
your brother-in-law, are you not going to 
morrow to drive about with your sister 
decked in purple colours, because it is poll 
ing-day ?* 

Zoe pouted. 

* And shall you not be very glad wh^ 
he is elected, as he will be, -by a larg 
majority ?' 

' / shall/ put in Ben. * He is going to gi'' 
me a gold watch ; and I intend to hurra* 
and make a great noise in the crowd.' 

* If he is elected he owes it to you, Colore 
Elliston/ said Lady Warkworth, languidly. 

* Not to me only — ^though I venture to ho; 
I have done my little best — but to everyone 
to Sir Hugh, to Mrs. Price, to Mrs. Eollesfcc 
•: — even to ycm^ Miss Warkworth — and the coJ 
sequence is going to be a magnificent triumpi 
I wonder how that other fellow will feel th 
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night after the result of the poll is announced ? 
I have no patience with these working men in 
Parliament.* 

* Mr. Venne is not a working man !* said 
Zoe, quickly ; * he is as much a gentleman as 
you are. And you used once upon a time to 
formulate Eadical doctrines quite as bad as 
any of his.' 

* I have seen the error of my ways/ answered 
te, calmly. ' I am a thorough Liberal, but I 
have no idea of handing over my own indivi- 
duality to a minority of crack-brained fanatics ! 
J-^id not Mr. Gladstone himself say, not long ago, 
that " we ''t— meaning his followers — " can no 
lotiger reckon upon the wealth of 'the country, 
^or upon the rank of the country, nor upon 
*lxe influence which rank and wealth usually 
bting ; from those sources we, the Liberal 
party, have no friendship and no tolerance to 
^3:pect " ? That sort of notion does not suit 
^e at all. I don't want a republic — I don't 
^ant anarchy. Pray, do you suppose if 
yon give agricultural labourers the franchise, 
^s you have done artisans in towns — and 
^hat is to hinder this I frankly do not see — 
^hen you have done this, do you suppose 
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they will vote for landowners ? Certainly no't 
they will assist to break asunder large estate 
and to revolutionise the whole relations c 
landlord and tenant. Well, I see all th^ 
coming, and I am not prepared to assist a 
cutting oflf my own head. But I forgot, you ar 
not a politician, Miss Warkworth ; this canno 
interest you/ 

' If I am not a politician it is not for wan* 
of having theories dinned into my ears,* saic 
Zoe, hotly. 

Every word spoken seemed to her an attacl 
upon Mr. Venne. How could an ignorant gir 
like herself defend, or even do justice to hii 
views? And yet she instinctively felt thai 
David advocated nothing he did not believe, anc 
that if he had once recognised a truth as such 
no thought of his own advantage, or of expedi 
ency, would for a moment induce him to relaj 
his efforts. Even where she could not agrei 
with him she was forced to respect him 
Colonel Elliston and his party — ^the party o: 
plausible policy — ^were utterly contemptible ir 
her eyes. 

' How any man can take such a deal oi 
trouble to talk to a lot of dirty fellows in 
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their shirt-sleeves, to make his opinions suit 
theirs, and pretend to care whether they live 
or die, and then flatter and wheedle them, 
and be in a stew if they are not pleased, is 
what I can't make out,' drawled Randolph ; 
' any man with money and position, I mean. 
It's very well for a poor de vU who wants to 
get known. Why, Td rather a hundred times 
keep race-horses — ^if one does make friends 
with ring-men, at least one can get good tips 
from them occasionally/ 

' You are far too fond of racing, Randolph,* 
said his mother, sweetly. She dared not be 
^jrthing but sweet to him; for a word of 
*®inper might send him away in dudgeon 
'^^ek to London, and then weeks would elapse 
^^fore he condescended to return. 

* All the fellows in my regiment are fond of 
^^cing, except a few duffers,' he remarked com- 
placently ; * it stamps a man.' 

* As what — a fool V asked Colonel Elliston. 
Randolph looked angry. A gleam shot 

^om his cold blue eyes, and a frown came to 
*^is smooth, fair brow ; but his voice remained 
^^alm and quiet as he answered : 

' Lord Palmerston raced ; so did Lord Derby, 
VOL. in. 47 
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Lord George Bentinck, Lord Eglinton. We are 
in pretty good company, I think, even with old 
swells/ 

' Yes, that was all very well formerly ; but 
now the turf is nothing but a gigantic 
swindle/ 

'Oh, bother!' Eandolph yawned and 
stretched himself. *Are you going to do 
anything for Hyacinth to-day, Zoe ?' 

* No — nothing ; she is to fetch me to-morrow 
morning/ 

' All right, then ; come out fishing, won't 
you ? ni look for the lines/ 

' Is it not the day for your music-lesson, 
Zoe V cried Lady Warkworth, who fancied, 
somehow, that the fishing expedition was 
organised out of a kind of defiance. 

' Mr. Seely is away, mamma,' said Zoe, 
blushing, to her extreme discomfiture. * I 
don't know where he is, nor when he comes 
back.' 

* I heard the shopman at Hopcraffc's say,' 
interposed Ben, who also intended to go out 
fishing, *that he had started for London to 
act in a cantata — I don't know what that is/ 

* Dear me ! I never knew that organists 
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included acting in their professional duties/ 
said Lady Warkworth, who indulged in 
extreme contempt for musicians, though she 
was well aware that it was considered the 
right thing for girls to profess a love for 
music. 

* He conducts the cantata, mamma.' 

Zoe flung out this explanation as she neared 
the door, and promptly disappeared with her 
brothers. 

* Kandolph is a very bad companion for Zoe.' 
Colonel Elliston rose and came to stand near 
Lady Warkworth. ' He is very self-willed and 
insubordinate.' 

' But her own brother ' 

* I don't care ; he is a very bad companion.' 

* I am sure Kandolph is too amiable to do 
anything wrong,' said his mother, earnestly ; 
' he has a sweet nature.' 

* I know you spoil him, and are blind to his 
faults.' 

* Oh no !' 

The selfish woman had her punishment at 
last. Colonel Elliston had lately adopted a 
plan of saying all manner of sharp and bitter 
truths to her, and she, fearful of losing his 

47—2 
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friendship, or perhaps even his company, dared 
not answer except in the most polite and con- 
ciliatory of tones. 

* Lady Warkworth, I am getting a little 
tired of waiting. You said you would talk 
to your daughter — bring her round — make her 
like me. I don't see any trace of it. On thatotv 
condition I agreed not to trouble her ; but 
can't wait for ever.' 

Lady Warkworth looked at him imploringly 
her big blue eyes glittered with tears ; si 
knitted her plump white hands together i" 
helpless fashion : 

* Why — do you want to marry her ? Y< r 3i> q 
told me once you would never marry.' 

' Fiddle-de-dee ! please don't refer to pa ^t 

follies — and the time when you quite right^-Tp 
checked a boy's presumption. Now, carry oi// 
my wishes, please, or I shall have to act for 
myself.' 

^Be patient,' she said, looking subdued; 
^ have a little more patience. I promise you 
to agree to all you demand. We will go to 
London after the election ; things will be easier 
there.' 

*I don't see that/ he muttered gloomily 
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* there will be other fellows after her then. 
Still, I will be patient a little longer, as you 
wish it.* 

Lady Warkworth smiled gratefully; but 
^hen he had left her, shutting the glass door 
"with a bang, she burst into loud unhappy 
sobs, and rocked herself to and fro in despair. 

The town of Mudbury wore a festive appear- 
:ance on the polling-day. Streaming banners 
hung from all the windows, festooned arches 
spanned the streets, eager faces appeared at 
the houses, while the polling-booths were 
crowded, and a loud hum of voices filled the 
town like the buzzing of a gigantic bee-hive. 
The two inns, the Golden Bear and the 
Merry Sailor, were busy with custom ; in each, 
a candidate and his followers talked, met, and 
harangued, in turn, from the balconies. All 
the day carriages, gaily decorated with ribbons, 
drove about, their inmates decked in purple or 
yellow colours. 

The carriage which contained Hyacinth and 
Zoe, both dressed in violet, attracted all eyes, 
much to the delight of Ben, who sat on the 
front seat, a huge rosette in his button-hole, 
and gazed rapturously at the surging crowds. 
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Hyacinth became a little frightened a 
rough mob and the drunken men, who si 
past and looked rudely into the carriage 
a stare. 

Zoe, who was very pale, tried hard t 
assure her. Yet her own heart ached, 
gladly would she have sat up in the flag-d 
balcony and listened to David's spec 
But instead, a traitor to her own love 
must needs flaunt in his rival's colours 
even pretend to be glad of his su 
Half shyly she had put a tiny y 
jonquil close to her throat, thinking, h 
perhaps, that David would see and u 
stand. The noise hurt her head, for not 
like royalty, accustomed to perpetual s' 
she was tired of bowing and smilin 
the rainbow shimmer of colours and bai 
and of the hoarse cries and delirious eag€ 
that surrounded her. The tumult of i 
words and bitter passions now aroused se 
a desecration of the lovely spring day. A 
other end of the town, stone-throwing 
commenced, and scenes of riot were i 
nent. 

As the carriage passed the Golden 
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(Colonel EUiston emerged hot and flustered, 
and stopping tlie horses, began to open the 
carriage door. 

* You must get out,' he said, ' and come in 
tere for a little. It is not right for you to 
l)e driving about, in case you should get into 
the riot/ 

The ladies did as they were told, and were 
soon accommodated with seats and weak tea 
in the stufiy first-floor parlour, while Ben 
leant over the balcony at the risk of falling 
out and breaking his neck. 

' How is it going, EUiston V Hubert Kolles- 
ton asked. 

He was very white and quivering about the 
Hps, and sat pouring cold water into a glass 
with brandy. 

' Capital ! " Majority for Kolleston, 200 !" ' 
read Colonel EUiston from a slip of paper. 
' Don't be alarmed, my dear feUow ; I am sure 
it wiU be aU right.' 

^When shaU you know the result T asked 
Zoe, dreading, yet longing, to hear the worst. 

* Not possibly before to-morrow, for you see 
the poUing-places are pretty distant, and all the 
papers have to be coUected ; but if we command 
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Zoe looked. She recognised Isaac ; very 
little changed, only more swarthy, more 
scowling, older, than when she had seen him 
last in the witness-box. He was hurrying 
^ong, the central figure of a band of men as 
"wild-looking as himself. They might have 
passed for some of the savage and bloodthirsty 
villains who clamoured for the head of Marie 
Antoinette. Zoe shivered. The Venne trial- 
scene rose before her eyes. The calm, brave 
figure of David standing quiescent before his 
accusers, and Isaac's loud passionate outburst : 
' So help me God, this is the man !' 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
tried to shut out the braying of the brass 
band marching below. This David, in ap- 
pearance almost godlike, so noble and so 
patient, had loved her — the w.eakly-tossed, 
undisciplined, rebellious girl — had held her in 
his arms, and laid at her feet the priceless 
offering of his manly devotion. Yet now she 
was quite ready to betray him ; nay even, like 
Peter, as she sat warming herself at the fire, 
clad in aggressive garb, she denied her lord, 
her self, her love, and seemed to cry : ' I know 
not this man 1' 
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Humbled by the pricks of her own con- 
science, she hung her head. 

'How very amusing an election is/ Hya- 
cinth's voice sounded in her ears, * if only there 
were not so many rough men about. I believe 
all the very worst specimens of humanity are 
collected here to-day.' 

' Yes — these are the bone and sinew of 
the nation; these are the people whose sup- 
port we court. It does not give one a very 
exalted opinion of political life, does it V said 
Colonel EUiston. ' Here, Eolleston ! Come 
and speak to them. They are asking for 
you.* 

A number of men with banners and devices 
clustered beneath the balcony, looking up 
eagerly, and screaming at the top of their 
voices : 

^ RoUoston for ever !' ' Hurrah for the 
Tories r 

KoJleston appeared, somewhat shambling. 
*rhat la^^t Dcl^^^^ of brandv and water had been 
^ iHlle ^tid\ and done its woi^ He staled 
IkvWy al ihe mob. who eheered moie loudly 

' ^^wiiik Kv> {litem r iau[g>ed Ooloiiel EDistDiL. 
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* It does not matter how — they can't tell what 
you are saying !' 

Kolleston began in a weak, quavering voice, 
stumbling occasionally over his sentences ; then 
warming to his work, he flourished his arms 
like a windmUl, rounding off his sentences with 
some big word of portentous import, tickling 
the ears of his hearers, and setting them off 
in a roar which drowned the whole of the next 
sentence. 

After a quarter of an hour's exertion he 
mopped his face and retired, his retreat 
covered by immense applause. 

' I had no idea you spoke so well,' said Zoe, 
sarcastically. 

* I am getting accustomed to it,' answered 
Rolleston. ^ It is not difficult when you have 
acquired action — action is the great requisite. 
You see, they are soon pleased if a man under- 
stands his business.' 

* You deserve success, old fellow !' Colonel 
Elliston clapped him on the shoulder. * Here 
comes your agent and some others who want to 
speak to you. Now, ladies, if you please, 
the poUing is over. You had better be starting 
for home.* 



^ 
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As the carriage, driving homewards, was 
stopped by the crowd, there came towards them 
an open barouche with four grey horses. In it sat 
David, moody and anxious ; beside him Miss 
Sedgwick, her yellow bonnet awry, and her 
hands thrust into a pair of gloves too big for 
her, smiling benignantly with a sense of tri- 
umph. She was very proud of David — very 
proud of sitting beside him ; for she believed 
in his success. 

Zoe shrank together as she caught a look 
from two sad grey eyes. A faint smile, like 
the sun seen through thick white glass, rippled 
round her mouth ; but he sat still and stem, 
as though he did not recognise her. She felt 
as if she must have cried after him, for he had 
not even noticed the yellow jonquil — her 
timid badge of love. The carriage rolled on. 

Ben, suddenly catching sight of the flower, to 
which her fingers had fondly strayed, clutched 
at it. 

' Why, I declare, Zoe, what a wretch you 
are ! You've got on the enemy's colours.' 

He flung the blossom into ±he mud, and 
the wheel of David's barouche crushed remorse- 
lessly over it. 




CHAPTER VII. 



Majority for RoUeston, 389 l You 
see — Itoldyouso!' Colonel EUiston 
looked as delighted as if he him- 
self had just been elected. ' There's nothing 
like success, is there ? Sir Hugh, I congratu- 
late you !' 

Sir Hugh beamed. Everyone knew what 
Ms politics were — those of his father and 
grandfather before him. It Jiad fatigued him 
very much to accept the post of chainnan of 
the Conservative committee ; in fact, some- 
times he had feared for his own competency ; 
for occasionally his memory played him false, 
and the buzz and heat of the room sent him off 
to sleep. But now all was forgotten. His 
son-in-law elected — it was grand news 1 
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' The KoUestons will be here soon/ said 
Colonel Elliston — * didn't you say they were 
coming to dine ? — and then we can talk every- 
thing over.' 

* Yes ; it is just six o'clock, and we dine at 
half-past seven.' 

Colonel Elliston sallied out, too excited by 
the welcome news to wish to keep it to him- 
self ; he must tell it to everyone he met. 

Sir Hugh, himself, sat in the library, writing 
a note to the Conservative agent. Presently, 
Zoe looked in shyly : * Papa, is it true ? Ben 
«aid a telegram had just come for you. Have 
you heard the result?' Her voice trembled 
iis she spoke. 

* Yes, my dear,' ^her father said placidly; 
* you need not be anxious. Hubert is member 
for the county.' 

Tlu^ girl stood still a few paces from the 
(loorway ; her face wore a scared, frightened 
look ; two large round drops gathered in her 
lanhoH. 

' (lood girl,' said her father, * it has quite 
HlVi^ct 0(1 you ! I never doubted the result 
luyw^lf; Htill, constituencies are sometimes 
qucK^r Htut unii^liablo, and just now a wave of 
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Radicalism seems to be flooding the country. 
Will not Hyacinth be pleased when she arrives 
bo receive our congratulations !' 

* Is it quite certain, papa V 

' Oh, quite so, my dear. Why, I never saw 
you serious before V 

Zoe crept nearer. His kind eyes were 
fastened on her, and one faded, thin hand 
was stretched towards her. Her heart felt 
like to break; this election was the death- 
kneU of her happiness. 

* Papa, how kind you are 1' 

She had sunk on a footstool by his side in 
her old attitude, resting her head on his knee. 
Oh, if she could but sob out her grief there — 
tell him all — talk to him I 

He waited patiently; then, finding she did 
not speak, the scratching of the pen on the 
paper betokened that he had returned to his 
occupation. A feeling of icy reserve seemed 
to close like an iron band round her heart. 
Her father must never be worried, she knew, 
especially now, when Hyacinth thought him so 
weak and ill. No, he must not be troubled. 
Zoe must bear her grief alone. 
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' And JMEr. Venne V she said at last, yearn- 
ing. for the sound of his name. 

' What of him ? He is beaten — ^there will 
be one Radical the less in Parliament — he must 
',:;?^ simply try his luck elsewhere/ 

^ Do you think he is disappointed V 

'Well, my dear, I cannot tell if he wa& 
sanguine— some men are so, in spite of every^ 
obstacle ; but of course his antecedents wer^ 
sadly against him.* 

' Don't you think he is a good man, papa V 

Sir Hugh smiled. ' What a queer girl youL 
are I Well, as good as anyone else, I suj> - 
pose ; but his political opinions were sadl 
deplorable. He advocated reforms simply i 
possible — revolutionary, in fact ; views 
gentleman and landowner ought to hold, 
am glad he is not my son-in-law, nor aa 
relation of mine, that is all T 

' You would be sorry then, if he belonge 
to your family T 

' I can't contemplate such a fact, my dear -^ 
But why does he interest you so much ? By^ 
the law of attraction, I suppose, which predis- 

>8es young ladies to worship fascinating high 

lymen, or admire good-looking rakes V 
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' I am quite sure Mr. Venne resembles neither 
^ Mghwayman nor a rake. I can't think, papa, 
^^y you are so hard upon him.' 

' Nor I why you are so perverse ! Think, 
2oe ! I have been working against his cause for 
^ month; is that the way to become prejudiced 
m his favour V 

Again Zoe felt inclined to burst out passion- 
ately ; then she looked at her father s drawn, 
"^eary face, listened to his weak voice, and 
^^tnained silent. Everything seemed to con- 
spire against her. At dressing-time the maid 
*^i*ought out a purple dress covered with tufts 
^f white wood- violets. 

*You will wear this to-night, miss, won't 
5^ou V 

' No, Gunnings ; certainly not !' — Zoe glanced 

^t her strained dull eyes and the sickly tint of 

-tier usually clear complexion, reflected in the 

"fccilet-glass before her — ' I am too pale to-night. 

^ive me the yellow dress.' 

* That you are, miss 1' said sympathising 
Runnings. ^But yaller, though it's a good 
candlelight-colour, makes you paler still.' 

The primrose gown 1 She had worn it for 
the first time at David's party, and he had 
VOL. III. 48 
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admired it. No; to wear it would be too 
marked. Dress was a pitiable mode of express- 
ing one's feelings, and only a resource for 
weak minds. Had not Zoe, after that first 
terrible mourning period, declared that she 
would never again wear crape, even for the 
nearest relation ; that trappings of woe were a 
mere mockery compared to real grie£ 

*Very well. Gunnings,' said Zoe quietly, 
choking down a sob ; * I will wear the purple 
dress.' 

* It suits you beautifully, miss ; even though 
you are so dark.' 

* Yes, like a raven, or a crow — a scarecrow 
to-night, I think.' 

* Law, miss ! don't underrate yourself ; it's^ 
as bad as the Pharisee and the publican's 
prayer in the Bible.' 

The leaden length of that dinner seemed- 
to Zoe like a taste of eternity ; the smiles an< 
compliments, and the health of the new M-R - 
drunk by all present; the wearying reitera-— 
tion of what everyone had thought, and hoped^ 
and said ; the contemptuous allusions to DavL<3 
as ' the other poor fellow ;' the delight o/ 
Kolleston — even the happiness of Hyacinfcft 
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herself, to whom some of the old brightness 
tad retmmed — ^were perfectly nauseous to 
Zoe. She tried to turn her attention to the 
clergyman who sat next her, but he also 
could talk of nothing else but the election, 
and of his hopes that Mr. Rolleston would 
be very lavish to the voluntary schools, and 
thus prevent their falling under the rule of 
a School Board, which, to the good parson's 
imagination, seemed the embodiment of col- 
lected atheists of the type of Bradlaugh. 

' K an infidel gets into ParUament, what can 
you expect V he moaned ; ' fortimately, Mr. 
Rolleston is a Churchman, and we have nothing 
to fear in that quarter.' 

The ladies retired early from the dining- 
room, leaving the gentlemen to talk politics 
over their claret. A ripple of happiness per- 
vaded the women-folk to-night. Lady Wark- 
worth put up her feet on the sofa, and rested 
her ample Juno-like bust. Hyacinth strolled 
to the window. 

* How beautifully the nightingales are sing- 
iiig ! Is not this an exquisite evening !' 

Exquisite to her — but to Zoe a very torment. 
The sparkling stars flashed from the dark blue 

48—2 
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heaven, spreaxi out in serene immensity. 
Formerly the sight of these things calmed 
Zoe, inspiring her with an unspeakable sense 
of grandeur and awe ; now they merely irritated 
her with a sense of hopeless mystery. 

' When shall you go to London, Hyacinth V 

Lady Warkworth's quiet tones brought 
back her daughters to the realities of life. 

*Very soon, mamma.' Mrs. Rolleston left 
the window, and seated herself in a low chair 
near the sofa, while Zoe remained half-hidden 
by the curtain, whence she could contem- 
plate the sky and feel the balmy odours of 
the silent night, and yet hear all that was 
said in the bright lamp-lit drawing-room. 
* We must start soon, for Hubert to take his 
seat.' 

^We are going also, this season '—Lady 
Warkworth smoothed out some creases in her 
satin gown, and laid her head back on the lace 
cushion — 'it will be an opportunity of pre- 
senting Zoe, and give us a chance of seeing 
you.' 

' I am very glad.' 

Hyacinth had a sweet girlish way with her 
this evening, seeming^ e^eii to cling to her 
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mother's company — for happiness is very 
softening. 

* Yes ; it is not good for Zoe to run about 
wild, as she does here. She sees no one, and 
gets silly fancies into her head.' 

* And papa, too, he will be able to consult a 
new doctor — some really good medical man, 
instead of the country practitioner. Don't 
you think he seems very weak V 

*Not more than usual,* answered Lady 
Waxkworth, shifting uneasily on her cushion ; 
*he has been ailing for years. I think it 
is his liver — a little more exercise, per- 
haps ' 

*He has no strength — such a little tries 
iiin — don't you notice it, mainma X 

' I can't say I do, dear ; but then I am not 
*^*ciful. I have too much to think of with 
*''t^is house, and all the arrangements and the 
^^^ys. Your poor father is very unprac- 
tical ' 

The entrance of the gentlemen interrupted 

*--«s,dy Warkworth's speech ; but Zoe stiU sat 

^>a m the quiet shelter, of the curtain-folds. 

Co to London ! then she would never see 

-^-^avid again.' By the time she returned, he 
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would have forgotten her. It did not occur to 
Zoe that she might go boldly to her mother 
and say to her, * See ! we love one another ; 
give me to him/ 

A cold thrill chilled her veins as she realised 
how Lady Warkworth would, in such a case, 
stare and answer, 'Zoe, my dear, I think 
you forget yourself; go to your room and 
read a little history.' 

Zoe, in consequence, religiously hated his- 
tory ; it had been oj0fered her like a dose of 
senna too often already. 

Such a daring step as an appeal to her mother 
was impossible ; there was nothing for it but to 
wait patiently. Zoe scarcely slept that night ; 
the day had been too crowded with swiftly 
changing emotions. 

On the morrow, Hubert presented himself 
to his constituents as the successftd candi- 
date — having to speechify, and be drawn in 
triumph by a deputation of enthusiastic sup- 
porters ; to preside at a dinner and otherwise 
prove his undying solicitude and energy in the 
service of his country. 

David also had issued a quiet and dignified 
address to his supporters, thanking them for 
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their disinterested efforts, and having done that, 
his name faded from the lips of all. The de- 
feated are soon forgotten. He was lost to 
the memory of all, except of sorrowing Zoe 
— sorrowing not only for her lost love, but 
mostly for her own cowardice, for the weakness 
that kept her dumb and helpless. 

But in a few days her thoughts were turned 
into another channel by the receipt of a letter 
from Seely. * At last,' he wrote, * I have heard 
that you did not go to London. I sought you 
everywhere, and was wretched about your 
fate.' Zoe's heart smote her ; why had she not 
written as^ she promised ? * WiU you not come 
and take your usual lessons to-morrow ? My 
cantata is to be performed, and I want to tell 
you all about it.' 

A music-lesson appeared a godsend to her 
in her troubled, restless state. Zoe put on 
her hat, and, without asking permission, 
started off across the fields to the musician's 
lodgings. She found him alone, writing; 
his violin lying on the table, a swarm of 
letters and papers all aroimd. He looked 
bright and happy — his dress somewhat more 
carefully arranged than usual. 
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* Miss Warkworth, I am glad to see you !* 
He rose and pushed a chair towards her, which 

was a very unusual attention for him. Zoe 
subsided languidly into it, languor being an 
unusual physical sensation for her. 

* Why didn't you go to London — did your 
heart fail you ? What a pity — ^what a thou- 
sand pities ! Tell me, are you happier now 
that you have given up your plans V 

* Tell me about yourself,^ she said evasively. 
^Myself ? Well, I am to have a hearing — all I 

wanted ; it shall, it must be a success I I believe 
in fame coming to those who seek for it ; though 
it seems uphill work, no doubt. "Fidelio" 
was a failure at first ; " Norma " was a failure — 
failure but gives a fresh and pungent flavour 
to the fruit of success — ^but mine is not going, 
to be a failure. You will be there, won't you? 
Don't promise and be false, as you were before 
about going to London. I shall be far happier 
if you are there.' 

* I will come if I can,' she said coldly. 

Her heart was not in harmony with his 
ecstatic enthusiasm ; art, life, everything 
seemed utterly dull and empty just then. 

* Miss Warkworth, you are changed I What 
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is the matter ? Bah ! why do I ask ? — ^all 
women are capricious ! Have you studied, at 
least — have you leamt that Polonaise — polished 
and corrected your violin sonata — written 
down and harmonised the madrigal we talked 
of?' 

* I have not studied. I have done nothing/ 
Zoe answered gloonuly. 

* Then what the devil I beg your 

pardon, Miss Warkworth. But why do you 
come here V 

*I am sure I don't know/ she answered, 
looking idly at a ray of sunshine glancing from 
the beaded gilt edge of one of the miniatures, 
and crossing one listless hand over the other 
in her lap. 

* When I was in London,' he continued, 
marching up and down the room uncere- 
moniously, as was his wont when he was 
interested, * I thought much of you. It was 
fear, or — I don't know what it was. I wished 
I could see you more single in your aims. You 
would be happier; your nature is too complex 
— ^you can't grasp a thing and keep a firm 
hold of it.' 

* No, I take it timidly, as one does a stinging- 
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nettle, and let it fall, and generally wound 
myself all the same.' 

* Precisely/ He was following out his 
character-painting in the abstract, and at- 
tached no meaning to her words. 

' And so,' he continued, ' thinking of you, I 
composed. Would you like to know in what 
way you inspired me V 

She nodded. He took up his violin, stood 
before her, and leaning against the table he 
played. The strain was exquisitely sweet and 
sad — a soft and pensive adagio, full of the 
tenderest pleading; the violin-strings seemed 
to speak and yearn with human utterance. 

Music recalls to us our past sensations, our 
own dim thoughts, our unattainable ideals. 
As the violin rang on with unutterable pathos, 
Zoe thought of her lover, of that last parting 
beneath the stile, of the soft bird love-notes, 
of the rush of the breeze in the bending alder 
leaves, of the violet-scented air, of the warm, 
luscious sunshine ; and as she thought, the 
tears dropped quietly upon her upturned palms. 
Now the music changed, the time became 
quick and hurried, broken as with sobs and 
sighs ; passion seemed to sweep the strings and 
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make them mourn, and wail, and quiver like 
strange sensitive tortured creatures. 

Carried away by the overmastering rush of 
sound, so full and powerful as almost to arrest 
her breath, Zoe sat motionless. Suddenly 
Seely threw down the violin, still ringing out 
its last sweet sounds, on the table, and fell 
on his knees beside her. 

* Zoe, my angel ! my all ! love me !' 

* Are you mad V 

She was too startled even to feel fear ; yet 
surely this man must be a lunatic to speak to 
her of love just now, while her soul was steeped 
in adoration for another. 

' No.' He rose again quickly, and resumed 
his hurried pacing. 'No. I thought you 
understood — what madness it has been — 
all my composing— there was a thought of 
you in everything f 

*Ofmer 

Her eyes shone with a gentle pity. 

* Of you. You will not be so cruel as to 
rob me of hope ? No, of course. You mvsi 
care — ^you are so sympathetic — we are so in 
unison — are we not V 

Zoe left her seat, and quietly proceeded to 
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tie some black lace round her throat. He 
divined her intention, and in a burst of feverish 
misery seized her hand. 

* No, no ; you shall not go I K only this 
once, you must know all I feel for you — all 
I have suffered — ^till it has seemed sometimes 
as if I could do nothing but suffer 1* 

He forced her back to the chair, and she, 
the black lace stiU in her hand, submitted. 

* Do you remember when I jeered at love — 
when I said art must be the sole mistress ? 
Ah, I am punished for that now 1 Love seems 
to have swallowed up my art. Zoe, even my 
musical career will be ruined if you do not 
love me. Don't be frightened, dear,' — ^he 
lowered his voice till it was as gentle as that 
of a mother talking to her child — * don't be 
frightened. I would not hurt a hair of your 
head. Promise to be with me — ^to be beside 
me — always ! It is because of the music in 
your soul that I love you — it is because you 
inspire me, Ever since you came to me, with 
the sad look in your wonderful eyes, that 
dusky evening in the little chapel, I have 
loved you fervently ; though, fool that I was, 

/ did not realise it tken — vsst \mtil lately. 
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when you have been food, drink, sunshine — 
everything to me I Look up, Zoe. I shall 
be rich — I will be rich for your sake. I will 
wait patiently, humbly, for years ; only say 
you will be mine. Say it quickly, darling 1' 

A low cry of pain, like that of a dumb 
animal, escaped her. He had used David's own 
special term of endearment. She could bear it 
no longer. This wild, vain, hysteric passion dis- 
gusted her. She choked; a hot fire seemed to 
burn and parch her throat and lips. Drawing 
herself up, with proud and indignant disdain : 

* Let me go, Mr. Seely,' she exclaimed 
coldly. ' I have heard enough. This folly 
must end once for all, or we can never meet 
again.' 

He saw that she was determined; he saw 
that she was nearing the door : that in one 
moment more she would escape from him eter- 
nally, for he could never hope to charm this 
frightened bird back into his toils again. He 
sprang towards her, daring, yet reverent, in the 
very fervour of his passion. 

* Say you forgive me. Don't leave me so T 

* I can't forgive ; I wish to go. ' 

The room seemed to her full of the duakY 
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roseate splendour of the setting sun, while 
close before her, rising with the Ught behind 
him, like some gloomy pyramid, stood this 
man with flashing:, eager eyes. 

She was torriW, and jl a .n. of intense 
security, in the thought of David's love, in the 
conviction that she was his already, encom- 
passed her. Never again, she vowed inwardly, 
would she rouse a man's passions and fan their 
burning fire, now that she knew by her own 
pain what agony love brought. 

* Zoe, love is no crime. I can't help loving 
you ! Oh, I am mad ! I know I am mad ; 
but I worship you so T He relaxed his pas- 
sionate gaze, and sank into a chair. * You are 
free ; you can go now ; but come back — do 
come back ! I cannot live without a sight of 
your face. Promise to come back !' 

' I will come back — some day,' she said, in a 
low, broken voice. 

On the threshold she turned. There was no 
sound in the room but the rustle of the elm- 
tree boughs tapping gently against the window. 
The musician sat bent down, his face clasped 
in his hands. In silence she passed out, and in 
silence he let her go. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

KLL the way home Zoc raged against 
herself. "What an unfortunate crea- 
tine ahe must be ! Everything 
to happen to her precisely in the 
mo8t oblique, twisted, uncomfortable fashion. 
Colonel EUiaton whom she hated, Mr. Seely 
whom she pitied, but was indifferent to, per- 
sisted in adoring and worrying her ; while 
David, to whom every day she seemed to 
cling closer, forsook her, and withdrew himself 
from all claims to her affection. Me had said 
she must not run away from her duty and 
leave her home, and she had obeyed for the 
first time in her life, a life made up of con- 
stant rebellious strivings against fate. It felt 
pleasant and easy to obey the loved one's will. 
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But, after Seely s wild outburst, she could never 
be at her ease in his presence, and, with the 
loss of his companionship and tuition, her own 
zeal for music must wax faint. Ever since God 
had remained deaf to the prayers she offered up 
for her brother, she had deserted Him, losing all 
faith in His aid or in the thought of His per- 
sonal care. She had sought her own will, 
wandered in her own thorny paths, emerging 
torn and bleeding, until there seemed no hope 
anywhere. Duty was purely a cold abstrac- 
tion. David believed in . nothing else, yet 
apparently it had not given him hap^liness. 
He, indeed, seemed the sport of an even 
more cruel fate than hers. 

The butterflies, fluttering happily round her 
in their spring garments of white and purple 
and yellow, as she brushed quickly through the 
tufted grass ; the delicately-tender green of 
the hedges, fringed with snow-clouds of black- 
thorn and wild cherry-blossoms, gave her no 
delight. She even forgot to look in as usual 
at the blackbird s nest, where lay a little heap 
of smooth and mottled eggs ; the smiling 
beauty of all around her, the dewy, aromatic 
atoiosphere, only increased her wretchedness. 
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How happy her mother was ! How happy 
everyone seemed that cultivated pure selfish- 
ness ! Only when one loved did one suffer. 
She decided that she must cultivate indiffer- 
ence, and live for herself. 

Unfortunately, the very capacity for loving 
necessitates the exercise of the faculty. We 
may shut our ears, our eyes, our pockets, but 
who can shut his heart by a mere efibrt of 
will ? However much we deaden our emotive 
perceptions, they exist even passively, and will 
give us trouble at times when we are most 
helpless, when our loins are not girded or our 
nerves braced, in the quiet communings of soh- 
tude, or in the still shadowy hours of the night. 

There is no cure for this frequent disease of 
the heart but in the expulsive power of a new 
love, as powerful and absorbing as was the old. 
Zoe did not know this, and, in her frantic 
strivings after indifference and happiness, only 
drove the sharp edge of suflfering deeper and 
deeper into the quivering wound. 

As the days went by, she thought she must 
write one line to David, just the line that in 
all probability would bring him joyously to 
her side — a line of humble love, co\rp\^cSL ^\\k 
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a prayer for his protection. He was so strong 
and noble ; he loved her with the whole ardour 
of a fresh, unsullied nature ; he must come. 
And then he would find some way out of all 
this tangle of mystery and pain, and she might 
look in his eyes again, comforted. 

Anon, a far difi'erent wave of thought rolled 
over her. ShCy proud and reserved as she re- 
joiced to be, sue for a man's love — a man, too, 
who was unsuccessftd, despised, contemned, 
and who had rejected her ! No ; she would 
rather endure agonies of suffering than sink to 
such a shameless act ! She would harden her- 
self, and try and forget. 

The journey to London she hailed as a dis — 
traction. There, at least, she would be sure tczi 
find oblivion. 

The defeated candidate meanwhile had gon . 
home, after his farewell speech, as usu^^ 
gracefully and modestly delivered, to his oiw/i 
solitary house. He was stung by the sense «/ 
failure, yet in some ways the failure was J^ot 
such a bitterness as Zoe, in her heart, sop- 
posed. It did not stamp out the thought 0/ 
marriage ; it did not prove an inextricaWe 
barrier to happiness ; it did not deprive him of 
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Zoe's love ; for all that he had already, of his 
own free will, put away from him, and he 
scarcely knew whether he were more glad or 
sorry that she had taken his desertion so 
quietly. Her silence showed wonderful self- 
control for so young a creature (women were 
usually prompt with clamorous reproaches) ; 
but then, also, it showed indifference and 
heartlessness on her part. 

David made no allowances for the weak- 
nesses of a nature cramped and stunted in the 
natural flow of affection, habituated in all 
cases first to consider the world's opinion, 
and to speculate as to the results and the 
effects on her position at home He acknow- 
ledged only two courses as possible, a right and 
a wrong one, not considering the hundred-and- 
one chinks and nooks and hiding-places in 
which human thought, contemplating the de- 
sirable and the permissible, is apt to stray. 
He fancied, in the broad, crude fashion of men, 
that, if she loved him, she would have written, 
and that, as she did not write, she could not care. 

To some degree this simplified his feelings. 
He no longer endured remorse ; his sufferings 
were only for himself. He was, perhaps, a 

49—2 
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little disappointed. He had believed Zoe to 
be capable of deep and true attachment ; he 
had elevated her to a pedestal on which he had 
never placed any other woman, and imcon- 
sciously to herself she had slipped down some- 
what. 

Still, so it must be now ; and the obh- 
gation lay upon him to shape his life without 
her. His dream of love had resembled some 
bright cloud gilded by the setting sun, which 
shines apparently solid and glorious ; till lo ! a 
breath of wind blows, scattering it, and there 
remains only a shattered renmant of floating 
white vapour. 

Miss Sedgwick knew nothing of the anguish 
caused by love, but attributed his occasional 
absences of mind and dreamy ways to business, 
and to worries connected with the election. 
She fancied him desperately anxious to become 
an M.P., and accordingly her grief was loud at 
his defeat. 

The very day following it, she announced 
her intention of taking up her abode with 
David, for a time, unless he preferred staying 
with her. This he absolutely declined. 

* Very well, then, David, I shall come to you. 
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It is positively wrong for you to be like that — 
all alone, sad and miserable as you are — with- 
out a single female relation beside you. No 
wonder people say disagreeable things, and 
throw out hints/ 

' I don't care what people say, dear,' he an- 
swered indifferently. 

* But I do ; and so Daisy and I will come 
and stay with you.' 

' As you please.' 

He felt too desponding even to object. If 
the ladies came they must amuse themselves ; 
he could not spare much of his time — and 
probably Miss Sedgwick and his housekeeper 
would fall out before a few days elapsed. 
Miss Sedgwick would be sure to hurt the 
housekeeper's feelings by praising her own 
home-made marmalade as superior, and 
offering a receipt for some peculiar chocolate- 
cake of her own invention. 

*Well, what must be, must be.' David 
shrugged his shoulders philosophically. 
' When wiU you come V 

' We will be with you to-morrow, at five 
precisely, in time for tea ; so please order 
buttered toast. We shall only bring one 
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maid — Daisy's — and the brown portmanteau, 
my black bag, and a small box/ 

' Bring all the luggage you like/ he said, 
laughing, ' and I will be sure to remember 
about the buttered toast/ 

Daisy made no objection to paying this 
visit ; the feeling of horror with which she 
formerly regarded David had somewhat worn 
oflf. If he were indeed a murderer, at least he 
possessed the mildest eyes, the gentlest voice, 
and the most courtly manner possible; be- 
sides which, the Homestead, even with the 
charms of blooming hyacinths and tulips, and 
the Marshal Niel roses that brooded like a gold 
cloud all over the roof of the conservatory, 
and the tree mignonette and heliotrope which 
scented the whole house, wearied her with its 
monotony. 

Daisy adored grandeur. Powdered footmen. 
to her represented happiness ; and had th» 
gates of Paradise opened before her, she would 
have entered them more gladly, knowing thafc 
a French cook waited ready to minister to her 
little personal fancies. 

Mt is a beautiful place, Daisy, isn't it?' 
Miss Sedgwick stood unbuttoning her jacket 
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and surveying the prospect from the large 
window in Daisy s bedroom at Marston Towers, 
the afternoon of their arrival. 

Daisy*s room was the smallest of the two, 
but it possessed the finest view. The garden 
stretched below (the scent of the new-mown 
grass rising from it fresh and odorous), en- 
circled by a belt of rhododendrons ; beyond, 
the ground sloped down unevenly, dotted with 
fine old chestnut and oak trees, until the 
advent of the purple moorland rising rapidly 
till it melted far away into a ridge of mist- 
wrapped shadowy hills. 

' A beautiful place 1' Miss Sedgwick ejacu- 
lated again. ^ What a pity there is no woman 
here !' 

A woman to her meant comfort, order, pro- 
priety, completion. A man by himself she 
regarded as an utterly useless and one-sided 
being — a kind of undeveloped animal. 

* Well, aunt, I always like a bachelor s 
house,* remarked Daisy, looking round com- 
placently at the bright cretonne hangings, the 
prints and pictures, and tasteful toilet-set. 
* One can do as one likes, and there is never 
half the fuss about expense'.' 
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Miss Sedgwick frowned. 

* That is David's fault, if he has one, dear 
fellow ! — he is lavish to excess. Cretonne on 
the walls — ridiculous 1 — paper would do quite 
as well. And those tiled fire-places, simply 
invented to save the housemaids trouble ; 
elbow-grease is replaced by cold cream in these 
degenerate days.' 

' But, aunt, tiles are correct, remember, ac- 
cording to aesthetic taste ; and see, here is 
actually some crewel-work round the table- 
cover, which I am sure was done at your art 
needlework school.' 

Miss Sedgwick mollified a little. 

* Well, I suppose it is right for rich people 
to spend their money ; still, when there are 
hundreds of poor starving wretches, / think 
indulgence in dress and luxuries wrong.' 

She glanced down contentedly at her faded 
serge. 

Certainly she could not be reproached with 
preaching better than she practised. 

Daisy, curled round in the cushioned chair^ 
looked, in her peacock-blue stufi*, like a bit of 
dainty china herself, as she steadied her little 
neat-shod feet on the bright brass bar of the 
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stone fender, and held up a feather fan to 
shield her from the firelight flames. 

* I like dress, aunt ; it is so satisfying — at 
least, when no one has a prettier gown than 
one's self/ 

Miss Sedgwick gave her niece a little 
patronising glance. 

Yes ; she certainly loved pretty things. 
But who could blame her for it ? she was such 
a pretty thing herself. Ah ! if she were but 
mistress here, the frame would be indeed a 
worthy setting for the picture. 

Miss Sedgwick sighed, a short, quick sigh ; 
like every other action of her life, calculated 
not to take up too much time. Miss Sedg- 
wick had no patience with sighing, dying, 
complaining people. 

Daisy thought her aunt's sigh referred to 
her own shortcomings, so she stretched herself 
lazily, yawned, laid the fan on the writing- 
table, and, in her turn, walked to the window. 

* What a lovely lawn ! Oh, aunt, I must 
get him to give a tennis-party. It is not a 
bit too soon for tennis, and the grass is so 
green.' 

In imagination Daisy already saw herself 
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attired in the most. tasteful and bewitching of 
costumes, short enough to show open-work 
lace stockings and dainty shoes, for, if there 
was one thing she was proud of, it was her 
feet ; they were very small, and even the 
Mudbury shoemaker had compared them to 
Cinderella*s. Such games as lawn-tennis seemed 
to have been invented for people with pretty feet. 

^ Tennis, child !' said her aunt, scornfully ; ' I 
don't think poor David is much in the mood 
for that just now. You forget what a terrible 
disappointment he has just experienced ; and 
men are not like idle girls, to be cured of a 
heartache by a game at play.' 

* I think an election is more likely to make 
one's head than one's heart ache, judging from 
the noise,' said the girl, mirthfully ; ' and I am 
so glad I am not a man. But, aunt,' she 
twined her arms round Miss Sedgwick's neck 
and looked cajolingly into the russet-apple 
face, as was her wont when she wished to 
extort some favour, ' 1 just remember, Mrs. 
Price asked us to a tennis-party next week- 
You will go, won't you ? And then I can wear 
my new white-and-pink flannel gown, and the 
hat with the wild roses.' 
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' Go to that woman's party ? Why, Daisy, 
she has been poor David's bitterest enemy ! 
She and Colonel Elliston together really turned 
the election ; for the majority would have been 
certainly doubtful, till they chose to meddle.' 

' But, aunt, I only want to play lawn- 
tennis ; I don't want to meddle in politics or 
know anything about them — nasty, hateful 
things. I have so few parties.' She laid her 
soft mayflower cheek against her aunt's, and 
stroked her hand, a hand all brown with 
gardening, with one of her own — tiny, white, 
and useless. * Aunt, do be a little kind to me. 
I am only a poor orphan, you know ; and it is 
your duty to make me happy.' 

Miss Sedgwick laughed, while her eyes 
twinkled. She saw through her niece's allure- 
ments, and yet she always yielded to them. 

* We will see, dear,' she answered quietly. 
' I cannot answer yet.' 

' Oh, then I know you will.' Daisy clapped 
her hands excitedly, and jumped up. * Dear, 
kind old thing, I was certain you would.' 

Miss Sedgwick pulled out her watch — an 
old-fashioned pumpkin-shaped gold ball that 
had belonged to her father. 
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^ Daisy, make haste ; the buttered toast will 
be cold, and David is sure to be waiting, for I 
heard carriage-wheels long ago. Come, my 
dear, come.' 

That evening, as Miss Sedgwick and David 
were alone in the cosy library, for Daisy had 
retired early (she always studied her com- 
plexion when there was nothing more amusing 
to be done), the former said, putting down her 
knitting-needles and looking earnestly at David 
sitting there, his hand quietly resting on 
BlujBTs soft, woolly ear : 

* David, I wish you had not failed.' 

' So do I,* he answered slowly, giving Bluffs 
car a gentle pinch. ' Apparently, I am never 
to succeed, except in making money, the thing 
I care least about in this world. I suppose I 
must just spend as much as I can, and find my 
happiness in that.* 

' There is great happiness in spending for 
other people, David ; and you ^ire so very un- 
selfish.' 

* I ? Good heavens, Jane ! That shows 
how very badly women read men, after alL 
Why, I am the most abominably selfish fellow 
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that ever lived. I have existed for myself 
alone hitherto.' 

* You, David ? That is only your humility.' 
*No, I am not humble. I don't know 

why it is, but you seem to play the part of a 
conscience to me. When I am with you, I 
can't help giving utterance to sadly humiliat- 
ing truths. Jane, do you know why I have 
suffered in this election? Because of my 
pride ; because I had vowed I would never be 
beaten; because my whole life has been one 
continued assertion of my own will and of my 
own superiority. I have felt so proud of being 
a self-made man, of the respect and attention 
I receive at the mill, of the authority and 
influence I possess there, of the fact that after 
that first terrible experience of my childhood I 
started alone, morally clenching my fists, daring 
any supreme power to thwart me, determined 
to succeed, and that I have succeeded.' 

* As all true and virtuous men succeed — as 
a reward for probity and honour,' said Miss 
Sedgwick, the click of her needles increasing 
in rapidity. 

' I have succeeded apparently ; but I have 
never attained the wish of my heart.' 
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' You can try again ; next time, probably, 
you wiU be elected ; and the feeling in the 
county is rapidly changing in your faivour. 
You do so much good/ 

David moved impatiently. 

' Don't say that. I tell you I have failed — 
failed utterly — in other ways/ 

Miss Sedgwick looked up with a gleam of 
intelligence in her eyes. 

^You are too lonely, David, that is what 
ails you ; it is not good for men to be alone. 
You see ' — her voice trembled a little — * you 
have never loved.' 

' Do you think I wish to make a woma 



miserable as well as myself V — he spoke witir ii 
asperity. 

Miss Sedgwick glanced round at the sub-^cD- 
dued beauty of the apartment, at the luxurie^^3S 
scattered about, at the works of art and fai-^Br 
pictures. 

' If this makes people miserable,' sk — Je 
thought, *what in the name of goodness (^3o 
they want ? — Your liver is out of order,' s^Bie 
remarked aloud ; ' you should try Carlsb^srf 
waters — they would soon set you right, hc^w 
spirits always mean liver.* 
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' I wish they did; he said, smUing ; this 
rough handling of his morbid fancies was per- 
haps beneficial to him. ' Indeed, I don't know 
why you encourage my confidences ; they can 
only render you desponding also/ 

* My health is excellent, thank heaven ! I 
rise early and bathe in cold water. You will 
not make me desponding by anything you 
say ; and if I can help you — if it eases you 
to talk to me, as I know in rheumatic cases it 
does people good sometimes to cry out — why, 
I shall be very, very thankful/ 

* How good you are, Jane !' 

' Rough husks hide sweet kernels,* she said, 
wiping a tear away furtively. * Go on, David, 
and let me hear what's on your mind. Shift- 
ing a burden eases hearts as well as backs.' 

' I — I have nothing to tell, Jane. I only 
know that what I used to call duty was 
pleasing myself; and that now — I cannot even 
please myself.' 

'Don't you think Daisy improved?' she 
asked, somewhat irrelevantly. 

* She is charming, as she always was ; like a 
i*ay of refracted ruby light on a dew-drop, or 
a forget-me-not by a brook-side, or something 
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altogether too dainty and lovely for everyday 



use/ 



* Nonsense 1 she has a good pink and white 
colour ; but that's health. I don't under- 
stand poetry and all sorts of idealised stuff. 
Daisy has a good constitution — the best thing 
in the world for one who is to be a wife and a 
mother.* 

* Nobody ever accused me of being poetical 
before,' he laughed, as he bent to stir the fire. 
* I have been called stiff, stuck-up, practical, 
matter-of-fact — never poetical. You are de- 
veloping in me all manner of new qualities 
by your conversation, Jane. Well, Daisy is 
an exceptionally lovely girl, that's quite cer- 
tain.' 

' She likes you, too.' 

' Does she ? I thought she hated me.* 

' She was a little shy of you once ; but tha 
is quite over. Why, has not she come to sta; 
with you here in your own house ?' 

' Quite so : at least, you have brought he 
Rather a different version of the affair ; b 
even if she liked to stay here for ever, it do 
not follow that I should possess the right 
cloud her young life. I shall never marry.' 
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'That is a very bad resolution. Good- 
^ght, David. I must be going to bed ; and 
J-our confidences have ended in nothing.' 

* In smoke/ he said playfully ; ' for now I 
sliall light a cigar.' 

When he had watched Miss Sedgwick, with 
h.OT quick armadillo-like step, disappear down 
tlxe long oak gallery, he returned to the silent 
fireside, and looked at the chair she had just 
v^acated. 

After all, was she so very far wrong? 
Even if he had lost Zoe, why need his life 
be wrecked and shattered and solitary for 
ever ? 

The bright fairy beauty of Daisy flitting 
3.bout the house ; her piquant quaint ways, 
like some old-world madrigal, full of its 
strange conceits ; her clear ringing voice in 
^Mch dwelt no sadness, no remorse, none of 
^^^ bitter-sweet of a long-regretted past — 
^^uld not all these bring a new sensation of 
^^joyment with them ? 

The house was large and lonely. And if 

^^ could be content with a quiet friendly 

^Bction (more he could not give), why should 

^^ deny himself this one pure drop of bliss 
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in a cup of su£fermg ? All night long he 
dreamt that Zoe lay cradled in his arms ; yet 
when he stooped to kiss her, the face upturned 
to his was the face of laughing Daisy. 





CHAPTER IX. 

WEEK later David received the 
following letter : 

'London, May, 18 — . 

'My dear Friend, 

' You have been a true friend to me, 
80 do not be oflFended at my thus addressing 
you. You have set me up altogether, and 
given me the one chance which I wanted. I 
can never be gratefiil enough for yoor help, but 
some day, if I can — if you tell me how — I 
will repay you. The cantata was performed 
yesterday, and was pronounced a success. 
What do I say ? — a tremendous success ! You 
will read about it in the papers that I send you 
herewith. At last they write about me in the 
papers. I don't care a bit for myself; but 
50—2 
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it is necessary to consider the vulgar herd. 
I must now give you some details. If you 
resemble me, you do not like vagueness, but 
rather to be able to represent to yourself scenes 
as they were exactly, with all the dramatis 
personcB. 

* I will not tell you of the thousand troubles 
that beset me — of the Titan-like eflforts I was 
forced to make ; how difficulties one after 
another reared their mocking heads and seemed 
to gibe at me ; how, whenever I had built on 
a seemingly sure foundation, it crumbled away 
in an instant ; how singers were taken ill or 
quarrelled with me (you perceive I was un- 
known, therefore to be suspected ; there was 
nothing to be got out of me) ; how the 
orchestra was not to be obtained ; how each 
member paraded a difficulty, or an excuse, or 
an engagement ; how one after another failed 
me, and threw cold water on all my eflforts, 
so that, frantic with despair, I stood fighting 
against fate alone, except for Dr. Salting, who, 
in his quiet, musician-like, but utterly frigid 
manner, supported me — I wiU not tell you all 
this — you may imagine it — ^but proceed to the 
recital of the great night. 
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* To begin with, the libretto was unfamiliar. 
I had not taken the story from Shakespeare, 
or Goethe, or the Greek poets. No one knew 
anything of it. A Breton legend — some stuflf 
or other, said they. You are not acquainted 
with it either, I think. This is the subject : 

* Near the old Ch&teau of Camoet, once the 
residence of Count Commore — the Breton Blue- 
beard — stands an old oak by the side of the 
river, to which a legend is attached. Many 
yeoxs ago, a young couple named Loik Guern 
and Maharit were betrothed. One evening they 
came to the ferry of Camoet and called for the 
ferryman — a strange weird being with floating 
grey hair. Maharit jumped first into the boat, 
while Loik Guern fetched a light for his pipe 
from a hut near. When he returned, the boat 
had disappeared. Presently an old beggar- 
woman seemed to start up from the reeds by 
the river. *' You need not shout," she said ; 
" your betrothed has gone to the shores of the 
departed. She forgot to make the sign of the 
cross when she stepped into the boat, and she 
looked behind her." " Where is this shore 
of the dead T " The sorcerer Millighet per- 
sonated the boatman — it is his secret ; and 
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many poor souls perish thus. If you would 
find Maharit, I can help you. Cut a branch 
of holly at midnight in the forest, dip it in 
the holy water at the chapel, and go to the 
feny with it at dusk. Then call the ferryman. 
Be sure you do not look behind or about you, 
for the shores are haunted by the spirits of 
the dead wives of Commore, and will trouble 
your reason by their cries and gestures. Tell 
your beads diligently, and make the sign of 
the cross; at the thirty-third bead raise the 
blessed holly-branch and show it to the boat- 
man, commanding him to take you living to 
the shores of the dead." Loik Guem did as 
he was bid, but, once in the boat, he forgot 
the old witch's injunctions, looked behind him, 
and the rosary, slipping from his trembling 
hands, fell into the river. Instantly loud cries 
resounded, and the boat, swept onwards by 
the current, dashed down the river with fright- 
ful rapidity. Loik Guern, remembering the 
holly-branch, drew it out and waved it before 
the ferryman. But, as he uttered the sacred 
incantation, he forgot to say, " Conduct me 
living to the shores of the departed." The 
boatman took no heed, till at last, in despair. 
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Loik struck him on the head with the branch. 
The sorcerer uttered a terrible cry and plunged 
into the dark waters. The boat coursed madly 
on till it struck violently against a rock, and 
was dashed to pieces beneath the gnarled 
oak on the river-bank. For many years after- 
wards, a pale madman might be seen rushing 
about among the crowded fairs, sobbing out : 
" For the love of God, take me to the shores 
of the departed !" 

' This is the legend of the Sacred Holly- 
branch. It is somewhat dramatic, you per- 
ceive, and I hoped great things from its novelty. 
Fortune has not deserted me. I was lucky 
enough, after innumerable disappointments, to 
secure the very prima donna I wanted. A 
young girl named Jenny Delacy, whom I had 
seen at the rehearsal of a comic opera. She 
was no actress, and the comic opera did not 
suit her ; but she had an angelic voice, and 
great artistic perception. Her voice exactly 
suited Maharit's music — sweet, high, and with 
a bird-like lilt. She is so simple, too, and 
gave me less trouble than all the other singers. 
You must know her ; even if you do not care 
for music, you will be interested. 
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' The moment arrived. Heavens ! how 
nervous I was ! I trembled like a woman ; pre- 
pared to risk my future on an hour's perform- 
ance. The hall was fairly filled ; but listless 
curiosity was expressed in the faces. As I came 
on and took my place, some feeble applause, 
led by my few friends and those of the singers, 
was quickly hissed down by the organised 
clique of amateurs and critics. They seemed 
to say, " We will not applaud till we know 
what we are applauding." I felt they were 
right ; still, that did not make me less 
anxious. 

' The day was gloomy ; torrents of rain were 
falling outside ; the audience was in an irritable, 
discontented mood, the chorus uncertain, and 
I did not feel quite sure of my orchestra. 
They had complained of the difficulties of the 
score, and I knew they had not attended 
enough rehearsals to satisfy me. The overture 
began. My knees knocked together, but I 
remained outwardly calm. The overture con- 
tains the motifs of the piece ; it is strange, 
wild, ghostly ; the spirit chorus comes in with 
its unearthly staccato effects ; also fragments 
of the boat scene. The audience did not seem 
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to understand, and the overture concluded 
without a single mark of approbation. 

* " Doomed," I thought ; " utterly damned 1 
Now for the chorus to fail, and I may throw 
up the hdtonJ' 

* In an ominous silence the first few bars of 
the opening chorus were played. Presently 
the audience straightened itself, and listened 
more attentively. The pastoral character of 
the piece was very evident. It contained the 
purest melody in the whole cantata. The 
chorus sang well, gaining steadiness as they 
proceeded. The light brightened ; a ray of 
sunshine streamed through the window and 
played on the white dresses of the chorus. 
As the last notes died away in the most deli- 
cate of pianissimos, a storm of applause shook 
the hall. I knew then that a triumph was 
assured. The love duet between Loik and 
Maharit immediately succeeded the pastoral 
chorus. It was sweet and harmonious. The 
public were pleased. The orchestra worked 
better. They also had not believed in me, 
but they could not fight against the general 
impression. That little ray of sunshine had 
brought prosperity with it. 
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* " I am glad," he said. " Certainly you are 
not without talent." 

* I never expected more, and I knew that 
his praise was perfectly sincere. Of course 
there were envious looks and cold words, and 
a number of people glaring as if they would 
murder me. ** Such daring innovations, such 
utterly unclassical forms ; that is not music ; 
it is barbarous ; it is — heaven knows what 1" 
Phrases similar to these caught my ears ; but 
I did not care. I felt dazed with happiness. 
Only one thing made me miserable. I don't 
mind telling you, my friend — not that you 
would comprehend, I dare say, for you are so 
calm, and perhaps never think of such follies ; 
but my artist nature bubbles and boils, and is 
always in extremes. As my poor mother used 
to say, " Molten quicksilver seems to run in 
your veins." I am in love — madly, despe- 
rately in love — and she was not there to see 
my triumph ! 

* I seem to have in me such an immense capa- 
city for happiness longing to expend itself, and 
yet I must concentrate it all within my breast. 
If she had only been present ! one look from 
lier eyes would have transported me into 
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heaven. But she is far, far above me, and yet 
so near 1 If it were the little singer, Jenny, 
now — who seems to like me, for we are on a 
level — I dare say she would marry me. Bah I 
What do 1 want with marriage ? I ought not 
even to think of love. But my ideal woman 
has infatuated me. 

* I am horribly selfish to bore you with this 
long letter — ^you who are so good to me, and 
yet fill your mind with great political thoughts 
and the grave business of the State. Lov€ 
and music to you are trivial things, the 
sporting butterfly airiness of life ; and yet I 
would not change them for a kingdom. 

* I can repay you all you lent me. God be 
praised for that 1 

* Yours always, 

' Claud Seely.' 

' Poor fellow 1* thought David, as he folded 
up the letter. ' Well, I hope I have helped 
him a little at least. There is some good ^ 
money; it buys a certain amount of gra**' 
tude. I wonder who is the woman he ra^ve^ 
about ? One of his pupils, I suppose. I eLsa 
surprised Zoe nevei told ma, for she must have 
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known of this great passion. He thinks I 
never trouble myself about such follies. Ah ! 
if he knew that now, even at this moment, I 
cannot get Zoe's image out of my head ! I 
wonder what he would say to my great 
wisdom then ? If music, the pursuit of a 
great absorbing art, is not a safeguard against 
love, I should like to know in what way im- 
proved drainage and land bills are likely to 
protect one ?' 

If it were possible for the charms of one 
woman to efface the recollection of another, as 
the negative of a photograph exposed to the 
sun's heat fades and loses shape altogether, 
assuredly Daisy must have supplanted our 
heroine in David's heart long ago. She was 
full of a million endearing wiles, of the pret- 
tiest helplessness and the brightest chattiness, 
which rendered her society almost irresistible 
to men. 

In consequence, she had a following of young 
soldiers from the dep6t at Mudbury, two in- 
fatuated curates dying for love of her, and a 
young clerk in the Customs, who escorted 
her like her shadow ; she cultivated, besides, 
sundry flirtations begun and ended at W^\i- 
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tennis parties, bright as bubbles and as short- 
lived ; and yet with all these interests she found 
time to ride with David, to stroll with him 
through the conservatories, to admire his gar- 
dens, and hold long consultations over laying- 
out flower-beds and choosing chintzes. 

Daisy had one invaluable quality for which 
she was prized in society. She never had any- 
thing to do ; the practising and needle- work 
on which her aunt insisted were always 
joyfully laid aside for any other method of 
killing time, while desultory talk which took up 
a great many hours, giving the false impres- 
sion of urgent occupation, and yet leading to 
no possible results, was her favourite mode of 
passing the day. Such light happy natures 
are exceedingly attractive, especially by con- 
trast, to a man who comes in tired in body 
and jaded in mind, unable to settle to any 
deep reading, and thoroughly in want of un- 
exhaustive recreation. 

Daisy's prattle, as she perched bird- like on 
the arm of a chair, or kitten-like curled in 
cushions (there was always something more of 
the caressing, undeveloped animal than of 
the woman about Tnei"), x^ii^iivftd you exceed- 
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ingly ; it taxed none of the mind s deeper re- 
sources. How many games of lawn-tennis she 
had played ; whom she had seen out driving ; 
how Mrs. Price wore a smart hat ; or pretty 
little Mrs. Blower, the wife of Captain Blower 
in command of the dep6t, had been seen carry- 
ing a new lap-dog, or ordering cakes at the 
confectioner's — these, and sundry other topics, 
form a refreshing contrast to discussions with 
a mill-manager, and disagreeable addings-up of 
electioneering expenditure. Probably a woman 
with mind might not prove such a pleasant 
wife. She would be full of fads and fancies, 
fatigue one s brain with questions, and be ex- 
acting in her love. 

Daisy, on the contrary, lavished her smiles 
and her graces as ungrudgingly as the sun- 
shine its rays. Her rosy pouting lips seemed 
made for kisses — playful, light-hearted kisses. 
Strong throes of passion could only dim those 
serene blue eyes, and brush the bloom oflF the 
peach-like cheeks. She was a creature like 
Undiue, without a soul, bom for no troubles, 
fit for no struggles, made to please, and be 
happy. 

* David !' — she called him David. Their in- 
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timacy was almost that of brother and sister ; 
while the county shook its wise head and 
wondered how long such a foolish engagement 
would last, and why a managing woman like 
Miss Sedgwick did not at once expedite the 
crisis. * David, I want some of those bee- 
hive chairs. The wind cuts you in two on the 
lawn, and the sun scorches you up, and spoils 
your complexion. Everyone has them ; do 
order some. See what a state my fringe is in 
from being blown about in the wind T 

She held out to him a little piece of fluffy 
hair curled round her finger. 

* Why, Daisy, I declare it is like a bit of 
spun gold ; surely no human head could grow 
such hair. I think you must glue it on, as 
people do a doll's wig.' 

^ Nonsense !' she pulled the lock she had 
held out to him away with a quick gesture ; 
but one little golden hair remained between 
his fingers. 

' I shall keep this,' he said, smiling, * as a 
pledge of good behaviour on your part ; you 
wicked, teasing little fairy !' 

*You know you like being teased,' she 
answered merrily, looking up at him sideways 
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Q her most bewitching attitude. * It is so good 
or men. No one else teases you as I do, do 
hey V 

* No one/ said David, emphatically ; * you 
lon't suppose I stand any nonsense at the 
nanufactory, or treasure up the hairs that fall 
Tom the mill-hands' heads V 

Daisy laughed delightedly. 

* I want you to promise something — I want 
to go with you one day to Gawcott and see all 
the manufactory. Is it like the place in Ire- 
and, where the pigs go in alive and come out 
)acon and sausages, all ready to eat ? Does 
he raw cotton go in and come out dresses and 
►ocket-handkerchiefs and cretonne curtains V 

'Not quite. I am afraid you will be dis- 
appointed; but you shall visit it some 

lay.' 

* Not to improve my mind, you know ; and 
lear chemical lectures, and be told the price of 
jotton, and how many bales are equivalent to 
I dress. That would be as bad as going 
ivith aunt to the Polytechnic, where I spent 
two such hours last year. I yawned till I 
thought I must have stretched my mouth for 
ever ; but I should like just to wandex ^\iQ>al 
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among the machinery and look at all the queer 
little wheels, and talk to the girls. Will yoa 
promise?' 

' I promise ; as a rewai-d, I shall keep thia 
little hair.' 








CHAPTER X. 

^O revenge! no justice! nothing!' 
Isaac stood, flashing with impotent 
anger, before Mr. Venne. ' You 
promised.' 

' I did not promise impossibilities. Sir John 
Scatcherd does not consider there is sufficient 
evidence to warrant his arrest ; and I .can do 
nothing more.' 

'Of course, gentlemen stick together. I 
m^ht have known that, fool that I was ! but 
I thought you was, somehow, different. You 
see, there's gentlemen and gentlemen, and I . 
thought you was not quite the gentleman.' 

David winced. Yet Isaac meant no insult ; 
he only meant that he had thought David in- 
<iulged none of the prejudices of caste. 
51— 'i 
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' What will you do now?' said David gently j 
feeling that this man, with his wild, untutored 
instincts, must be dealt with leniently, and 
scarcely as if he were quite responsible for his 
own actions. 

* Do ? Get drunk !' responded Isaac, 
savagely. 

' What good will that do you ?' David's 
voice was soft and even, like the flowing of 
a deep, strong stream. ' You may forget for 
a little while, but after that will come remem- 
brance worse than before.' 

' Yes, that's true !' Isaac heaved a deep 
sigh. *But when a man has got a raging 
toothache, he don't stop to ask if it will hurt 
him to go out into the cold, but runs off to 
the doctor and gets relief. Drink is a sure 
relief. Without it I couldn't have lasted all 
this time.' 

^ You would forget better if you went away 
to— Australia, say; a fine new prosperous 
country.' 

* Now look 'ee here. Master Venne : I ain't 

a-going to be bought off; I know all them 

games as well as you do, and I'm up to it ailL 

Not a step do 1 atit \Si\. \ ^^\. ^\ssa sort of 
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justice, and my poor girl righted. It seems 
you're not a-going to help me ; well, I must 
find some one who can. And it s no use your 
coming a-begging and wheedling about the 
election, asking for votes and such like, because, 
me and my mates, we're not a-going to vote 
for you. We've got our families to keep, and 
ourselves to look after ; and if so be as your 
fine words and promises are all chaff, you 
won't catch old birds like us with them.' 

* You can vote for whom you please,' said 
David, quietly. * I cannot go against my con- 
science. Why will you not calm yourself, and 
listen to reason V 

* Calm myself !' Isaac turned a kind of 
mahogany red, like the dingy brickdust-colour 
of his loosely-knotted tie. He looked as if 
he must stifle with anger. VGood-morning, 
Mr. Venne; I'd better be going, or there is 
no knowing if I shall be able to keep my 
fingers off you. What's my life to me now 
the girl's gone — and not even revenged ! — 
not even revenged I' 

After this interview it was not likely that 
Isaac would befiriend Mr. Venne; and true 
enough, he and his mates, those fierce, unruly^ 
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lawless fellows Zoe had seen in his wake, 
had to a man voted against David. It waa 
not, of course, possible that they should turn 
the tide of the votes, still, in the case of so 
small a majority, their defection had made a 
considenible difference. 

David felt this desertion deeply, for he 
was truly sorry for Isaac's unhappiness, and 
earnestly desired to be his friend. Still, he 
could not oflFend his conscience ; and in this 
case his conscience and his interest coincided. 
Certainly, if ever the opportunity presented 
itself he meant to follow out the discovery of 
the murderer, and bring home to him the 
crime ; even if he were proved to be Eandolph, 
David's love should never interfere with his 
sense of justice, now that he had disentangled 
himself from the glamour of the enchantress 
— now that in every sense he was free- 
But Isaac could not understand this ; the 
calm, judicial prudence of an educated man 
seemed to his hot, foolish fancy only a gloss 
for weak and shrinking cowardice. 

* He is a gentleman,' Isaac muttered to him- 
self, * and a coward. He daren't face it 1' 
David had to face a ^ood deal, however. 
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As the rejected candidate, he sank even lower 
in the estimation of the county, who, like all 
aggregate bodies of men, judged on a large 
scale in the abstract, and naturally attached a 
kind of moral blame to ill-success. 

* I told you so, my dear,* said Lady Mor- 
timer Besom, hugging the white woollen shawl, 
which she always wore like a kind of insignia 
of royalty, a little closer to her scraggy 
shoulders. * I told you that man would never 
prosper.' 

Mrs. Price nodded her head in token of 
approval. 

* I hear he sneers at the good old county 
families, and calls that gentlemanly young 
Rolleston " a brainless puppet " !' 

It was Blake who had made use of the 
obnoxious epithet, but it was quickly trans- 
ferred to the charge of the ex-candidate, and 
served to fan the angry paasions. 

* It is better to be a puppet than a knave,' 
said Lady Mortimer, sententiously. 

* Do you think he will marry Miss Marsden?' 
asked Mrs. Price, who was desperately jealous 
of the girl's lovely complexion : hers, despite 
the lavish employment of milk of aWoTLds, 
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pearl-powder, and of thick veils, was waxing 
yellow, and becoming a daily care. 

* I should think so. Miss Sedgwick always 
was a schemer.' 

* Yet I fancied she was very pious. During 
Lent she never missed a week-day service; 
and I know she advocates the use of vest- 
ments, and regrets that incense is now for- 
bidden.' 

' All that does not signify. She is worldly, 
or she would not be a close friend and ally of 
that man. It can only be for the sake of his 
riches.' 

*How disgusting such mercenary motives 
arf , to be sure,' said Mrs. Price, whose only 
regret remained that the owner of Marston 
Towers was far beyond her reach, and con- 
sequently, like the fabled bunch of grapes, 
must be pronounced sour. 

Colonel Elliston had latterly fallen into a 
fashion of frequently visiting Mrs. Price and 
consulting her on all kinds of electioneering 
matters. She thought (and her stout bosom 
expanded under the tightly-fitting cashmere 
dress made in the last fashion) that her 
attractions proved t\ie Taa^et, and dreamt 
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accordingly, at some moments, of appropriating 
for her daughter the large income he possessed ; 
at others, remembering the vast disparity of 
age, of retaining him, in the face of Lady 
Warkworth's influence, as her own attendant 
and admirer. With what intense disgust she 
would have learnt that only her inveterate 
love of gossip, and the concentrated focus of 
news to be gathered in her society, drew the 
Colonel to her side. 

Daisy had accomplished her purpose, and 
appeared at the lawn-tennis party, having, after 
much expenditure of talk and trouble, per- 
suaded her aunt to forego all resentment and 
to escort her ; and in her daintiest frock a^d 
most bewitching mood took all hearts by 
storm. 

Kandolph, to please Colonel Elliston, who 
was in close attendance as squire to Mrs. Price, 
came also, and gave himself guardsman-like 
and exquisite airs. 

' By Jove ! is that the little Marsden girl X 
he said, catching a glimpse of her pretty face 
under the wild-rose-crowned hat. *She is 
more lovely than ever !' 

Kandolph had been away so mueh. feo\s\. 
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home, and Daisy led such a quiet life, that he 
had scarcely seen her for years, and her beauty 
seemed to break upon him to-day as a ravish- 
ing surprise. 

* Miss Marsden, I am afraid you have for- 
gotten me/ He walked up to her and took off 
his hat respectfully. 

Daisy was just then flirting with a very shy 
boy from the dep6t, and blushed with surprise 
and gratified vanity. She knew Randolph by 
sight, but since he had entered the army and 
developed into a smart and fashionable young 
man he had become a stranger to her. No 
recollection of Willie passed through her mind 
at ♦that instant; she tried hard always to 
banish any recollection of that painful episode 
in her bright existence, and indeed Randolph 
was so different in features as well as in 
manner that the relationship failed to strike 
people. 'Besides,' Daisy said to herself in 
extenuation (we are generally so lenient to our 
own shortcomings), * besides, in those days she 
was only a child, and scarcely knew what she 
was about ; now, of course, it was different, 
and a modicum of admiration, especially from 
a g'ood-looking gviaid^xxiaTi, ^^«> wot to be 
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despised :' for admiration, real, and not dis- 
guised, stood written on Randolph's face. 

* Have you quite forgotten me V 

*01i no; I thought ' Daisy glanced 

hastily round to see if she were observed by 
her aunt, but Miss Sedgwick was plunged in 
an interminable discussion about schools with 
the vicar, and had neither eyes nor ears for 
anything else — * I thought perhaps you would 
not care for my acquaintance/ 

* Why not ? I am sure you do not find that 
the case with most people/ The shy subal- 
tern, tired of walking by her side utterly dis- 
regarded, Daisy's parasol sticking straight in 
his eyes, had left her to attach himself \p 
another group, and the two were alone. * I 
am convinced everyone is proud of your ac- 
quaintance. I am/ he added meaningly. 

Daisy flushed with pleasure. She knew that 
all eyes were directed towards her, that she 
reigned as the belle of the garden, and that 
he appeared the most gentlemanly and best- 
dressed man present. She hoped devoutly 
that her aunt would not notice her, and 
brusquely break up the tete-a-tete; for Miss 
Sedgwick was very stubborn, and it wvve* ^^- 
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nzamic Tcil-i l^e idgiihr distasteful to 



IhiSFsr n^jtXfGEdTTcd to tmn a comer, and 
thai, iC^ a i^e^^d:! l-ieiiLrath a pink blossoming 
^unl*. iLey sacr -io'rn, seeine fiom intermp- 
tion. ^^ L-cAx^i a little si^ of lelief , and 
\isc tibad Ids hai fm. one ade and took another 
aMJmiring snnrer of her appearance. 

*AwfiiIly nice heie. iai't it?' he said, to 
break the embaziassmg panse. 

' Yes, isn t it ! Have von heard the cuckoo 
yet ! I have, twice, and turned my money in 
my pocket to bring me luck.' 

* Do you beUeve in luck ? he asked, watch- 
ing the strokes of her parasol as she made little 
marks in the graveL 

* Oh yes ! rather— don't you ?^ 

He tossed his head back with a laugh. 

^Yes, I suppose I may say I have had a 
slice of luck in my life — ^and so have you, I 
should think,' he added 

* I have a very dull life,' put in Daisy, 
hastily. *0h, it is very dull — ^here all the 
year round' 

^ Don't you go to LioiidoTL^.* 
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' Never ; aunt says London is a wicked 
place, and that she has no time to go there.' 

* I don't think London is so very wicked/ 
he said musingly, stroking his pale, silky 
moustache. * I live there a good deal. I don't 
think I'm wickeder than my neighbours.' 

* I don't mean you, of course,' interrupted 
Daisy, who faucied she had somehow been 
guilty of rudeness in mentioning wicked 
people. We are most of us thoroughly trained 
in the fiction of talking of all our friends and 
surroundings as good people, and yet confess- 
ing ourselves miserable sinners every Sunday. 
*I don't mean you; but aunt doesnt like 
theatres, and — and — ' she searched for the 
name of something very heinous—^ and races.' 

*Well, you need not go to races, and I 
should think there could be no harm in the 
Lyceum or some such very fashionable theatre ; 
but surely you would like to walk in the 
Eow?' 

* Oh, shouldn't I just !' Daisy clasped her 
dainty gloved hands in ecstasy. ' Oh, shouldn't 
I ! but I don't suppose I ever shall.' 

'Make your aunt take you to town this 
year-^mj people are going in a iew Asc^^s — 
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and I will escort you and show you all the 
sights there are to be seen.' 

* Don't say such things ; don't put such 
lovely notions into my head/ said Daisy, her 
eyes flashing with delight, then closing under 
languid lids, that she might follow the thought 
in fancy, the corners of her mouth quivering 
with undisguised smiles. 'Whenever I look 
forward to anything speciaUy delightful, it 
never takes place, and this plan would be too 
exquisite.* 

' I am sure you can do what you like with 
your aunt ; persuade her into it.' 

' I wiU try ; but ' — she reflected dolefully 
— ' but I don't think it is possible. Will Zoe 
be there ?' 

* Oh yes,' he said carelessly ; ' it is partly 
for her they are going ; to let her see a little 
of life, before she marries.' 

' Marries whom?' cried Daisy quickly, feeling 
a sharp pang of jealousy. 

* Oh, no one in particular ; but all my sisters 
marry young. Mamma manages it somehow, 
and I suppose Zoe's turn wiU come soon.' 

* Zoe and I are not > friends,' she explained 
sorrowfully ; * she is not kind to me now ; and 
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I should so like to be intimate with her again, 
as I used. But she will not hear of it.* 

* What a shame !* he said warmly, ' to bear 
malice against such a pretty, harmless, little 
girl as you. But Zoe always had a temper.' 

* Oh, I don*t say that,' put in Daisy, 
sweetly. * I dare say it was my fault ; but I 
do hate quarrels.' 

' Of course you do. You are not singular. 
Who likes them ?' 

' I don't think aunt minds. She always 
says no one can be a good lover who isn't a 
good hater.' 

* I never hate,' said Randolph ; ' it's too 
much trouble. But of course, if a fellow 
injures me, I take care not to waste strength 
in hating, but just do him a bad turn when- 
ever I can.' 

* I am afraid I ought to go ' — Daisy did not 
rise, but she gazed round pathetically — ' aunt 
will be looking for me. You know we are 
staying with Mr. Venne, and aunt is so dread- 
fully fussy about his horses ; they must not be 
kept waiting or anything.' 

* You are staying with Mr. Venne, are you ? 
I rather liked him when he came once or twice 
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to our house ; but of course this election has 
bred a good deal of bad feeling. They won't 
a^k him at home, or have anything to do with 
him ; and yesterday I met him riding, and he 
scarcely bowed to me. I suppose he also 
bears malice — stupid thing to do, I think. 
What sort of a man is he when you know him 

well r 

' Very nice,' responded Daisy ; * and his 
place is lovely.' 

* Well, Fm sorry we are not on good terms,' 
Eandolph remarked, stretching himself lazily 
to follow Daisy, who had finally jumped up. 
'There are so few really nice people in this 
neighbourhood, which makes him rather a 
loss.' 

' Yes ; I wish you visited him, for I could 
have a chance then of seeing you. I wonder 
if we shall ever meet again ?' 

' Certainly,' said Eandolph, with a courteous 
bow ; * I intend to see you again.' 

Daisy marched on, swelling herself out like 
a little pouter pigeon. This was a decided 
conquest, and one to be proud of. The con- 
trast in manner between the fine London 
gentleman and the country sparks who had 
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hitherto proffered her admiration left nothing 
to be desired. She glanced up at the tall, 
well-bred figure beside her, with easy, super- 
cilious carriage, and long, lazy elegance of step, 
his very shooting-coat seeming cut on different' 
lines from the garments around her. 

Who says there is no philosophy in clothes ? 
Carlyle has taught us differently ; and the fact 
is self-evident that no clown can put on clothes 
with the air of a gentleman. 

The pair strolled quietly back among the 
people talking, laughing, and playing lawn- 
tennis. Daisy fdt superabundantly happy ; 
everyone would recognise her claims to beauty, 
now that she had engrossed the entire atten- 
tions of so popular a young man. He had 
spoken only to her ; he had never left her side ; 
he had refused to take any part in the tennis, 
and he had dismissed the Miss Besoms, who 
were great people, with the most cursory 
politeness. 

Daisy forgot that a very young man prefers 
a pretty face to the greatest allurements of 
rank and position ; but she felt the implied 
compliment, and her little heart fluttered with 
delight. 

VOL. ni. 52 
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' A monstrous handsome girl that/ said 
Colonel Elliston to Mrs. Price. 

' Do you think so ? She is a consummate 
flirt ; and really, that complexion looks almost 
like paint.' 

' Well, she will find her match in Randolph. 
She will have some difficulty in breaking Im 
heart.' 

' Surely you would not wish it. He is so 
good-looking — quite an addition to my party. 
I was immensely grateful to you for bringing 
him.* 

' Mrs. Price, to oblige you is a pleasure that 
cannot be too dearly bought.* 

Colonel Elliston was not likely to forget how 
staunch an ally he had found in her, nor how 
well she had served his jealous enterprises. 

Randolph lazily followed Daisy to the car- 
riage, helped in Miss Sedgwick with polite 
attention, spreading the rugs over her, and as 
his hand, busy in the ladies' comfort, touched 
Daisy's, gently pressing her small fingers with 
a meaning look. 

The girl coloured. She did not withdraw 
her hand, though she bent her head, trying to 
seem unconscious. He looked full at her with 
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his sleepy, clear blue eyes, and smiled. TiU 
the carriage had turned the comer, he stood 
there against the honeysuckle-twined pillar, 
waving * adieus.' 

* Is he in love V the girl thought, and her 
heart beat fast. * Is he, I wonder ? How 
handsome he is 1' 

" * Daisy,' said Miss Sedgwick, turning round 
in her cloaks, while her best bonnet fell awr}^ 
with the jerk, * I won't have any philandering 
with that young man. He's a bad lot. I can 
see it in the wicked twinkle of his blue eye. 
Tign't fine feathers that make fine birds ; and 
his clothes won't impose upon me.^ 
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CHAPTER XL 



|IHE houae in town in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Manchester lived was fine 
and commodious. Situated in a 
fashionable street not far from the PM:k, 
painted externally every three years, so that 
its outward appearance from the well-polished 
knocker to the bright-hued flower-boxes con- 
veyed the impression of cleanliness and care, 
it was eminently suited for a couple fond of 
entertaining, who made society the aim and 
object of their lives. 

Mrs. Manchester resembled neither Zee nor 
Hyacinth. She was not so dark as the former, 
nor so fragUe aa the latter. She dressed well, 
walked well (there is wonderful expression 
conveye4 in the gait of a person), talked well. 
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and managed her husband admirably. ' How 
happy those Manchesters are/ the world re- 
marked — * so well suited and so amiable !* 

Yet Dora had not been thought amiable in 
her childish days; but happiness, which is 
represented by a good income, an acknow- 
ledged position, and an indulgent husband, 
has a marvellous influence on the temper. * A 
sweet-natured woman,', people said of her. 

Mr. Manchester had no profession ; he had 
also no ambition, but a large fortune. He 
^agreed with his wife that solitude and tete-ti- 
tetes were a mistake, and that cultivating 
society was distinctly the pleasantest mode of 
spending one's life. Wealth constituted a 
power— as great a power in its way as any 
other. With it you could always command a 
score of pleasant dinners, a crowd of agreeable 
and clever friends, invitations to everything 
worth seeing, and introductions to everyone 
worth knowing. These were solid and tan- 
gible delights, and repaid one for any trouble 
they entailed. The couple knew nothing of 
haunting anxieties, tender ajffeetions, or the 
sweetening influences of home life ; no little 
pattering steps or chirping voices had ever 
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brightened their hearth, for they were child- 
less. Dora rejoiced at this. She was always 
slim and active, and ready to dress and go to 
a party, instead of lying, as so many of her 
friends, pinched and peevish on a sofa, or 
having to give up Ascot because the boys had 
whooping-cough, or lose the best ball of the 
season in consequence of baby choosing to be 
fractious with his teeth. 

On the rare evenings when they had no 
engagements Mr. Manchester read the papers 
and wrote cheques, while his wife indulged in 
a nap or played valses on the piano. They 
were too busy all the year round even to pay 
a visit to Warkworth ; and Dora had seen but 
little of her family since her marriage. Now, 
however, things would be different, fcnr Sir 
Hugh and Lady Warkworth were expected in 
London, having taken a furnished house, not 
very far removed from that of their daughter. 

*I suppose I shall have to ** present" Zoe,' 
Mrs. Manchester remarked lazily. * I have not 
seen her since she has been " out." I do hope 
they will dress her decently ; country fashions 

stamp a girl so.' 

'flave you not axt^ii^^ it with your 
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mother ?' said her husband, laying down 
his paper. * She will of course bow to your 
superior judgment in such matters.' 

* Well, I should think so.' Mrs. Manchester 
tossed her head ; the very idea of anyone dis- 
puting her view of the etiquette requisite iu 
good society was too preposterous. * They are 
to arrive the day after to-morrow ; there is not 
much time before the drawing-room, and it is so 
fortunate the Court mourning is over. I hate 
black, and I should think dead white would be 
very unbecoming to Zoe. It really only suits 
blondes in the daytime.' 

* I suppose Zoe has turned out good-looking. 
She had very fine eyes, I remember.' 

' Ah, you have not seen her since our 
marriage ; when I went down to Warkworth a 
year ago she had improved very much, but 
still ran wild, as usual. Mamma never 
brought W5 up in such fashion.' 

Mrs. Manchester leant back with conscious 
pride. 

* Very few women have your elegance, my 
dear,' he said, flattering her pleasantly ; * and 
dark women are not to my taste.' 

' Such dark women,' pointed his wife. 
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Irish Eadical, or a nouveau riche at once ; the 
one is only asked to dinner as you throw a sop 
to a bear, the other is only dined with because 
his food agrees with your digestion/ 

* How vulgar your similes are I' said his wife. 

Mr. Manchester laughed. He had bushy 
whiskers, a long nose, a broad chest, small 
slate-coloured eyes, and a receding chin — al- 
together, an expression of pleasant vacuous- 
ness. * A capital fellow !' said his friends, 
with whom he seldom disagreed, his chief 
hobby being his house and his horses. He 
might be seen at all hours of the day loung- 
ing about a dealer's yard, flicking his spruce 
trousers with a riding-whip, feeling horses' 
legs, and having steppers trotted up and down 
for. his inspection. 

The money he had spent upon horses would 
have provided a younger son's fortune ; yet 
he was a suflBciently good judge, rarely to be 
done in his purchases, and to insist, as he ex- 
pressed it, on securing * a good article for a 
good price.' 

He loved, lounging in the club- window, to 
hear one man say to another : ' By George ! 
there go a good pair of steppers.' 
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' Don't you know whose they are ? — why, 
Manchester s. He has got the best horses in 
London— K)ut and out.' 

Then Mr. Manchester chuckled to himself, 
and went home a proud man. Certainly the 
Manchesters were a happy couple, for they 
possessed that one solid bond of sjnnpathy 
which, of necessity, ought to underlie all 
unions, similarity of tastes. While, on the 
one hand, Dora personally sought to please ; 
on the other, her husband's fondest wish was 
that she should shine as a part of him- 
self, bringing him in reflected glory, like his 
horses, his plate, or his house. 

The Manchesters speculated and busied 
themselves about Zoe's prospects, but it seemed 
evident that the girl herself was determined 
to take matters very quietly. It did not 
much signify to her whether the new house 
was in the vicinity of Grosvenor Square, or un- 
fashionably relegated to Pimlico or Bayswater. 
She had never lived in London except for a few 
months as a child, and its long dingy streets 
and crowded parks bore to her no familiar 
aspect. Separated from David, nothing indeed 
interested her very much, except in a listless 
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negative fashion, and it pleased her better 
that her surroundings should possess novelty. 
She had entirely put away from, her the old 
life ; with the fact of the contested elec- 
tion and its results, any hopes she had pre- 
viously cherished disappeared. If she could 
not marry David, there was no use in loving 
him ; and if she did not love him, she sup- 
posed some day or other she should love some- 
body else. 

This satisfactory state of mind had not been 
attained to without a struggle. For days the 
tiniest morsel of food had seemed to sicken 
her, while she lay all night tossing on her 
pUlow, till her swelled and tired eyes, and the 
unusual pallor of her skin, attracted even her 
mother's attention. Furious that she should 
so weakly have betrayed her suffering, she 
forced herself to eat, and took long rides to 
induce sleep ; and these efforts, like all well- 
directed ones, were at last crowned with suc- 
cess. No one, as she sat at dinner in the 
Manchesters' house that evening, Lord Melrose 
on one side of her, and the new judge on the 
other, could have divined any hidden sorrow. 
She was exquisitely dressed. Dora had soon 
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discovered that her hints were unnecessary, and 
that the plain and original fashions in which 
her sister delighted were also those which 
suited her best. 

* You have a style of your own,* she said 
approvingly ; * and really, though it is not a 
bit Parisian, and would send Madame Fichu 
distracted, it is very pretty and quite pecu- 
liar. Singularity, nowadays, is considered 
attractive. You are a kind of gipsy, and 
those simple bright colours match your com- 
plexion.' 

' Don t you think everyone should have a 
dress of their own, as they have a name of 
their own — something to distinguish them? 
The only result of fashion is that we are all lik( 
so many penny dolls — dressed by the gross.' 

* That's very well for you, Zoe ; but you don'1 
understand these things. Society could nol 
exist if it were not for certain unwritten laws^.-*: 
of which fashion is one. The result is satis*^^ 
factory in your case ; but it is the exceptioK:^ 
that proves the rule.' 

Lord Melrose thought Zoe beautifiiL 
bad never seen her before, and she differed 
entirely from moat o£ the London girls 
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knew. He himself was one of the clean-cut, 
moustachioed, long-limbed, prosperous young 
Englishmen, that look as if they had been 
grown like asparagus, from the best seed, with 
the greatest Care, into the finest specimens 
possible. As a rule, these young Englishmen's 
hearts are good, their instincts honourable, 
and their ways harmless, even if their brains 
be not especially lively. They are the kind of 
young men produced by the healthy exuberant 
materialism of life fostered by public schools 
and universities. EssentiaUy English in their 
sturdy physique, their contented animalism, 
their truth and uprightness, their one-sided 
views, and their contempt for snobs, they 
mean excellently, but scarcely attain the highest 
ideal of moral and intellectual development. 

* Never been in London before,' he was say- 
ing ; * what a strange feeling that must be ! 
Why, I can't remember when I didn't come 
here. And we live, too, in the same county, 
and have never met. Of course, I know Mrs. 
Holleston ; but for the last year I have been 
away bear-shooting. Stay — didn't I see you 
once at a ball at Warkworth when your brother 
Arrived suddenly? I beg your ^axdoTi^' \i^ 
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added, seeing a change pass over her face. 
Lord Melrose's existence had been so thoroughly 
cloudless, that it required a strong effort of 
imagination to project himself into the re- 
morses and sorrows of those who had suffered. 
' I beg your pardon — ^won't you have some 
asparagus V 

Lord Melrose felt like unaccustomed visitors 
to the poor, who, brought face to face with 
sickness and poverty and distress, hunt about 
in their mindB for something appropriate to 
say, and end with a remark about the weather. 
Asparagus might distract her thoughts, for 
what in the world could a man find to say 
likely to comfort a bereaved sister ? 

* Thank you ; I never eat asparagus.' 

Here ensued another gap in the conversa- 
tion. 

* Do you like the Park V He plunged man- 
fully into a new subject. * I have not seen 
you there yet. Flowers awfully pretty this 
year, don't you think ? I always ride in the 
evening — I've got a nice thoroughbred hack — 
and I walk in the morning. When do you 
go ? I must look out for you.' 

' J have not been yet/ said Zoe, her large 
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eyes wandering round the room. ^ I have not 

had time/ 

' What do you do — shop, or pay visits V 
*I have not shopped much, and I don't 

know anyone to visit, except my sisters/ 

* Then what do you do V 

An existence led by a woman innocent of 
such distractions as the Park, shopping, or 
visits, seemed inexplicable to the bounded 
horizon of this young Englishman. 

* Well, I went to a concert at St, James's 
Hall, and I played the organ in church/ 

* A morning concert, and played the organ 
on a week-day ! Do you know, Miss Wark- 
worth, you re the queerest girl I ever met ; not 
a bit like Mrs. Manchester.' 

* No ; not a bit like Mrs. Manchester,' 
echoed Zoe, slanting a look across at her sister, 
who, glittering in diamonds, leant sideways, 
entirely engrossed with Lord Caesar's dribble of 
talk. 

* Yes,' he was saying, * Lady Caesar and I go 

abroad every year. It clears the mind, yoi^ 

know, and assists digestion ; that is to say, if 

you go to a watering-place. We tried Aix- 

ies-Bains last year, but it was very hot ; next 
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year we mean to go to Kissingen. We write 
a long while beforehand, and secure good 
rooms.' 

* What do you think of my new cob, Mel- 
rose V Mr. Manchester called across the table. 
' I bought him of a Yorkshire dealer. They 
tell me there will be a scarcity of horses soon ; 
all the farmers are giving up breeding. Can t 
stand these bad harvests, you know ; emigrat- 
ing to New Zealand, and all that.' 

* I shouldn't mind taking to breeding, 
myself/ said Lord Melrose, with animation. 
' It's a tremendously interesting thing, and 
would pay, if well managed.' 

' I always give a prize for cart-horses every 
year, to my tenants,' observed Lord Caesar con- 
fidentially, to Mrs. Manchester ; and as she 
smiled without answering. Lady Caesar's 
drawling tones were heard addressed to Hubert 
Kolleston. 

* Not been vaccinated ? Dear, dear 1 how 
shocking I I advise you to be done at once. 
It is very unpleasant at the time, but 
thoroughly repays one afterwards. I sent foj 
all my servants, and implored them to be 
vaccinated. I have a horror of infection. The 
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French cook cried^ but eventually he sub- 
mitted/ 

Hyacinth sat abstracted and silent, as usual ; 
and Prosser, the wit, lifting his eyeglass and 
sweeping round the company with it, turned 
to her, remarking, in a loud falsetto voice : 

' Twelve men here, and actually I am on 
speaking terms with them all !* 

There was a laugh. It was the correct thing 
for everyone to laugh at Mr. Prosser's speeches ; 
and especially when they were salted with 
bitterness, the laugh became all the louder. 

The following day Zoe drove with her sister 
in the Park. 

^ What an awfully good turn-out T Melrose 
exclaimed, as he leant over the rails with a 
friend. ' Ah, I see it's Mrs. Manchester, and 
Miss Warkworth beside her. I sat next that 
girl at dinner, last night. She's very hand- 
some, and talks well too.' 

' Didn't EoUeston marry the other sister ?' 

'Yes; but she's a poor kind of woman — 
nervous and weak, and that sort of thing ; not 
but what Rolleston himself must be a trying 
fellow to live with.' 

* Drinks, doesn't he ?' 

VOL. III. ^'i 
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' Like a fish !' 

' I suppose he will kill himself V 
' I shouldn't be surprised. He's just got into 
Parliament; stood a contested election. I 
hear, spent an awful deal of money ; the party 
will do something for him, I expect ; they 
might give him a life-peerage, as he has ho 
children/ 

'I shouldn't think he'd care for that,* re- 
sponded his friend ; * at least I shouldn't. I'd 
rather know the winner of the Derby. What 
have you backed, Melrose V 

' Well, I stand to win a little on Kingfisher, 
and I'm in the club lottery ; but I mean to 
give up racing, it's so unsatisfactory.' 
' Going to settle down, eh ?' 
' No ; but the fact is, my people are old, 
and they want me to live more in the country. 
Who is that pretty woman in a brougham you 
bowed to just now ?' 

* She's a singer — a nice little girl called 
Jenny Delacy. Sings in a comic opera — you 
understand V 

*Who is that queer-looking feUow she has 
stopped to talk to ? Must be a foreigner — he 
has such thick, untidy hair !' 
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* That ? Well, you see, Fm rather in a 
musical set, and so I know him by sight; he 
is a man called Seely. The papers were full 
of his what's-his-name thing, which was per- 
formed the other day. They say he's a rising 
composer. He's a rum-looking chap, certainly. 
I wonder why music and poetry go with long 
or untidy hair ? Do you think their inspiration 
comes from their hair, like Samson's strength V 

* Haven't an idea, my dear fellow. Come 
along, I want to have a word with Mrs. Man- 
chester. Those are lovely ponies of hers, and 
a very weU-built victoria. Certainly no one 
beats Manchester as a judge of horseflesh.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



I HE terminatioii of the London season 
was approaching, and Zoe stood at 
her window, meditatively contem- 
plating the deep green, deepening into yeUow, 
of the foliage in the square before her. She 
had waked early, opened her window, and 
leaning out caught the first fresh sweetness 
of morning, not yet polluted by a myriad 
breaths or by clouds of heated vapour. The 
late hours and hot rooms made her restless 
in body, and the thoughts crowding over her 
troubled brain made her restless in mind. 
She knew, now, what life and excitement 
meant : she had tasted it to the full ; at first 
drinking in greedily the copious draughts of 
admiration, the intoxicating fumes of flattery. 
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the fascinating transports of social pleasures. 
And she was weary of them. She sighed for 
her own still, softly shuddering pine-woods, 
fragrant with aromatic floating scents, for the 
whispering of the swiftly rushing river, and 
the restful gloom of the thickets of larch 
and oak copse, in which the sunshine glinted 
and gleamed with ruddy streaks at sunset. 
She sighed, too, for the quiet twilight hours 
when the organ went in gusts of solemn sound, 
or the violin-strings sang beneath her master's 
touch, for the enthusiasm that had possessed 
her, and for the fervent ambitions now way- 
wardly flung away. More than all, she sighed 
for the strong arm, the firm, kindly words, 
the earnest, loving eyes which gave her hap- 
piness in the old days now so long passed 
away ; and a great foreboding came over her, 
the fear of a shapeless, hideous fact. Lord 
Melrose wooed her ; and soon she must stand 
face to face with a great resolution. 

Must she marry one man, loving another, 
and so content her parents, and sear over the 
throbbing wound in her heart ; or be true to 
her own best feelings, and undergo a new 
martyrdom ? 
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Whichever way she turned the matter round, 
she saw no satisfactory solution. Never again 
could David be anything to her; even if all else 
proved favourable, he would scarcely forgive her 
the heartless way in which she had treated his 
last letter — a letter dictated, as she believed, 
solely by an excess of humility. 

She clasped the white wrapper she had 
thrown loosely round her a little tighter with 
her hands, and shivered as she thrust her bare 
feet into some slippers. 

Oh for a key to the dark enigma of the 
world ! — for some way out of the mists of 
wondering pain in which she was environed ! 
She recognised no blessed rift in the clouds of 
the future — she saw merely blundering, misery 
and fear. 

* If I were only a man,' she thought, * how 
differently I should order my life !' 

She felt she could never endure such a mar- 
riage as that of Hyacinth's; or such a poor 
pretence of union as that of Dora's. 

' I must have all or nothing ! Why not be 
an old maid ? — that is surely better.' 

Somewhat consoled, she plunged her face 
into t\xQ large waahmg,-\3aam, Uttin^ little cold 
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Streams run and roU over her cheeks, bringing 
back dewy freshness to them as they rested on 
her curly hair, then formed into crystal globes, 
or melted into tiny drops. 

A little later, she appeared at the breakfast- 
table, looking bright and sunshiny in an amber- 
chintz dress. The meal was depressingly quiet. 
Sir Hugh read the papers, occasionally making 
remarks about last night's debates ; and Lady 
Warkworth, hastily glancing over the fashion-r 
able intelligence and the long lists of company 
at evening parties, soon relapsed into pre- 
occupied silence. 

* Can you be ready for a homeward start 
on Friday V asked Sir Hugh of his wife. ' I 
am so anxious to get home; we have been 
away a long time, and it is dreadfully hot 
here.* 

Zoe glanced up sympathetically. She also 
found it hot, and sighed for the fresh country 
breezes. 

* Well,' Lady Warkworth answered slowly, 
Vthere are one or two more balls to which Zoe 
ought to go. We must give the girl a chance, 
you know, now she is here.' 

' Oh, mamma, don*t mind me I Pray don't 
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mind me !* interrupted Zoe. * I don't caxe a 
bit to stay. I am quite ready to go down 
on Friday.' 

' Good girl T said her father, pleasantly ; 
but Lady Warkworth frowned, and, though 
she did not answer, it was easy to see that 
this decision coincided badly with her tiews. 
' Shall we go, then, on Friday V urged Sir 
Hugh, laying down the paper and buttoning 
up his coat. ' Shall I write to Owen to pre- 
pare for us V 

* It is impossible for Zoe to leave town just 
now,' Lady Warkworth said, with quiet deter- 
mination — ' quite impossible ! Men never seem 
to understand these things. One has duties to 
society — ^farewell visits to pay to people who 
have been kind to us. Besides, I, too, have 
some important engagements. In short, it is 
impossible !' she added, with an unusual shade 
of embarrassment. 

' Very well, dear,' said Sir Hugh, his coun- 
tenance clouding over ; ' it must be as you 
wish. But I think I shall go down home, and 
leave you ladies to your amusements. I can 
manage with the kitchenmaid.' 

' Ohy papa r — Zoe took \iia hands in hers 
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affectionately — ' you will be so dull alone ! 
May not I go with you V 

Sir Hugh appealed to his wife with a be- 
seeching look, but she turned away; and 
man-like, anxious to avoid the semblance of a 
family breeze, he contented himself by answer- 
ing: 

' I think, dear, you had better talk it over 
with your mamma.' 

The eager upturned eyes fell at once, and 
she loosed her grasp. Appeal to her mother 
was, she knew, worse than useless, when Lady 
Warkworth had once decided. She returned 
disappointed to her seat, and began to crumble 
together small pieces of roll, indolently drop- 
ping them into her teacup, and watching them 
swim round in the lukewarm liquid. 

* Zoe ' — Lady Warkworth gathered up her 
letters — * come with me into the next room ; 
I want to talk to you.' 

The girl complied obediently. Something 
in her mother s voice made her wonder. It 
was not stem or angry, but there was a kind 
of trembling embarrassment in it, as if Lady 
Warkworth were scarcely mistress of herself. 
It was rare for the latter to be Nvhafc \& 
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commonly called 'put out/ The expression 
implies a certain amount of weakness— of 
fighting against forces as potent as self- 
whereas Lady Warkworth never acknowledged 
equality on the part of her surroundings, but 
moved like a majestic orb, quietly, in the per- 
feet confidence of strength and ^gnity. But 
to - day she appeared exceptionally agitated. 
She did not sit as usual and dictate her com- 
mands, but moved about aimlessly, taking up 
a book, putting it down, drawing a rose from 
the glass, and fluttering papers. 

Zoe stood patiently waiting. An intuition 
seized her that some crisis in her fate was at 
hand. 

' Zoe, my child !' — at last Lady Warkworth 
subsided on to the sofa, and her voice soimded 
subdued and soft — ' write these letters, please ; 
decline the dinner at the Adys', but accept for 
the Manchesters*. Has your new gown come ? 

'Yes, mamma;' and Zoe turned to go, though 
she knew these small commissions were only 
the prologue to the real play. 

* Don't go, dear ; I want to talk to you. 
You look a little tired ; sit in that chair and 
rest yourself while yo\i listen. You have 
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enjoyed this season, haven't you ? You have 
been indulged in every amusement that was 
suitable. You have nothing to wish for ' 

* Nothing, mamma ! You have been very 
kind, and I thank you exceedingly.' 

' The London season is very engrossing,' 
continued Lady Warkworth, fixing her eyes 
on her daughter — *it leaves little time for 
serious conversation. I fear I have not, per- 
haps, given you all the leisure 1 should. But 
— have you no confidences to make to me, 
after — ^your experience of life ?' 

' None, mamma !' said Zoe firmly, though 
her heart beat — ' none ! You know all I do/ 

Lady Warkworth bit her lips. It was 
evident she must speak more plainly. 

* Of course, dear ! But your thoughts — 
they are your own, you know. Have you 
nothing to say V 

* My thoughts are my own, mamma ! I 
have nothing to say.' 

Lady Warkworth paused ; she was puzzled 
how to continue; this girl's coolness baffled her. 

*My dear child, do not let us practise 
hypocrisy with one another. I am your best 
friend !' 
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Zoe did not feel so sure of that, but she waited 
to hear more. * My wish is for your happi- 
ness. Now, a woman s greatest happiness is 
in her home duties. It is with pain that I 
have noticed in you a tendency to morbid 
tastes — to exalt an accomplishment such as 
music into an absorbing pursuit. This is not 
right ; it shows an ill -regulated mind. I have 
not reasoned with you, for I think young 
people must sometimes buy their experience. 
I hoped much from the change of ideas 
that the London season would bring about, and 
I think my expectations have been realised. 
You do not often see Mr. Seely now ; you do 
not sit all day at your piano ; you are less 
unconventional — more like other people. I 
am glad of it — very glad — especially glad ' — 
here she again became embarrassed, and 
paused, as if troubled. * I think I see a 

brUliant future before you. I Why 

don't you say something, child V 

' I have nothing to say, mamma ; I would 
rather listen.' 

The girl's eyes were fixed on the ground; 
she was sorrowfully regarding a large rose in 
the Brussels carpet. 
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* Well, my dear, you are not surely a fool ! 
Have not you remarked that Lord Melrose is 
with us a great deair 

* I think he is,' she said simply. 

* Well V 

* Well, mamma V 

' What does that mean ? He does not 
come for the pleasure of your papa's society, 
or mine. He comes for you ; and it means — 
love — marriage. * 

' It means love,' Zoe repeated dreamily. 

She knew what love meant ; it had come to 
her in very dijfferent guise, and her heart had 
gone jfreely out to it. Were there, then, two 
sorts of love 1 

* Why do you not speak V Lady Wark- 
worth allowed her jewelled fingers to stray 
over the pretty writing-table, nervously touch- 
ing the bottles and knicknacks scattered upon 
it ; but her gaze was deep, searching, and full 
of feverish impatience. *Has Lord Melrose 
said nothing ?' 

' He has not asked me to marry him.' 
Zoe spoke the naked truth. 
' Well, child, he means it ; he will ask you 
soon — perhaps to-day, or to-morrow. Yours 
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will be the first coronet in the family — and it 
will please your father so much !' 

* I do not want to many. Why should I ?' 

* Why should you not ? If anything hap- 
pened to your father, my income is very 
small ; you can't live the life of a wretched 
old maid ! It is wrong — wicked — ^not to fulfil 

he laws of nature. Marriage is the true 
and proper outlet for all a woman's best 
faculties. You are so clever, Zoe ; you will 
make your husband a great man. Besides, 
Zoe, I ash you to do it. Won't you make me 
happy V 

Lady Warkworth's voice was broken by 
emotion ; there was a flush and a tremor 
about her person, a strange discomposure in 
her manner. Zoe could not doubt that h^ 
mothei was terribly in earnest. She was 
moved evidently by something more serious 
than the laudable desire of an ambitious and 
affectionate mother to settle her daughter 
happily in a matrimonial venture ; but Zoe 
could not guess her reason. She did not know 
of the promise Colonel Elliston had extracted, 
nor of his constant reproaches and entreaties ; 
nor that he had only given Lady Warkworth 
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till Friday to persuade her daughter, and had 
informed her of his determination afte^ that 
date to press his suit again. Such good for- 
tune as Lord Melrose's wooing would exonerate 
Lady Warkworth on all the counts. Love, 
position, a suitable age — no mother could re- 
fuse these advantages, nor was it likely the 
girl herself would hesitate. If only Lord 
Melrose would propose and be accepted before 
Friday. This was Monday ; there were five 
more days, and a most promising picnic in 
Epping Forest looming brightly on the horizon 
this very afternoon. Zoe must be helped, ad- 
™ed,^ A. the girr. coldness iLa^, 
Lady Warkworth's nervousness augmented, and 
difaculties surged in rippling masses before her 
troubled mind. 

* Won t you make me happy ?* she repeated, 
for once genuine and natural, and shaken out 
<rf her selfish apathy. 

* I don't know, mamma ; this is all so 
sudden. I have no wish to marry.* 

'Then you will think it over? You mil 
be guided by me, Zoe ? Bo, now, child 1' — ^the 
nicely worded phrases had vanished, swept 
away by the torrent of real feeling. Lady 
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Warkworth felt scared at the mere prospect 
of hef child's refusal — ' he is very good-look- 
ing, fair, and gentlemanly ; and you know 
what excellent people the High Elms are — 
real ladies and gentlemen.' 

* They are very nice/ 

Zoe could not sit still. She walked to the 
window, from whence through the clouded 
glass there was no outlook into the back-yard ; 
but the motion relieved her tension of mind« 
and made it easier for her to think. 

' I won't distress you now, dear ; go to your 
room and reflect, and be sure you look your very 
best this afternoon — ^it will be delightful in the 
shade of the forest. Ah ! what it is to be 
young and admired !' 

Lady Warkworth forced a playful tone, 
though hot bitter tears were nearer her in- 
clination. It did not answer to be too serioiw, 
even in such a grave matter ; it was, perhaps, 
best to use a bantering tone in dealing with a 
refractory child. 

Zoe did reflect ; and the sum of her reflec- 
tions was this — that she must drift. It was 
no use deciding or settling or making up plans 
when the events of one minute seemed to 
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follow so quickly upon and edge the events of 
the preceding ; when the crucial time Arrived, 
she would no doubt know what to answer, and 
what to say. And with this pleasant sense 
of shifted responsibility, Zoe consoled herself, 
and allowed her imagination to float on in 
bright happy dreams. To her mother's 
anxious questions, the only answer she would 
give was, * Please leave me alone ; do not 
worry me, or I shall be ili, and look ugly,' 
Such a contingency was not to be contem- 
plated by a prudent mother, and Lady Wark- 
worth forbore to press her further. 

The whirling motion presently produced 
upon our heroine by sitting on the top of a 
coach, driven by Lord Melrose and drawn by 
four lively bays, was most delightful ; and the 
perpetual appeals of her companion for ap- 
probation and sympathy could scarcely, in 
decency, pass unregarded by Zoe. 

Lord Melrose was a good whip, and in- 
spired you with confidence as you watched 
the way in which he handled the ribbons ; 
though once or twice, on the journey to Epping, 
he was nearly getting into trouble, so intent 
was he on listening to every word that fell 
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from Zoe's lips, or on envying the bunch of 
Gloire de Dijon roses she pressed at times 
caressingly to her cheek. 

* May I send you a bouquet of those roses 
to-night, as you are fond of them V he asked. 
' They do suit your dark eyes splendidly.* 

Zoe laughed, and said nothing ; sending his 
passion with a run up to fever-heat. Her 
quiet happy indolence, her fashion of taking 
all his attentions so calmly, and enjoying 
everything in an epicurean yet listless fashion, 
astonished and delighted him. Did she care 
for him 1 that was the question he asked him- 
self. What did all her coquetries mean ? 
WhUe she, on her part, thought that if she 
could crush all recollection of David — ^utterly 
close the smarting wound, and banish from 
her heart all memory of a lost happiness — she 
might be contented to enjoy thus all the best 
good of existence, and even tolerate the price 
to be paid — Lord Melrose for ever at her side. 

' Why do you sigh. Miss Warkworth ? I 
am afraid you are tired ; we are just arriving, 
and then I shall give you a glass of cham- 
pagne to revive you while they unpack the 
rest of the luncheon.' 
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Zoe declared she was not tired, but he per- 
sisted in his assertion. When after luncheon, 
the mayonnaises and pies having been de- 
molished, every one of the party felt consumed 
by a strong desire either to go to sleep or 
quarrel with the most likely subject, Lord 
Melrose, with calm deliberation, quietly tucked 
Zoe's arm under his, and drew her into the 
shady woods. 

The aisles of overhanging foliage seemed to 
close round them ; the sounds of merry- 
making and clinking of bottles and glasses 
died away in the distance, as by a common 
impulse they sat down on a mossy bank beside 
the roots of an old oak tree. The sultry heat 
of the summer's day was about them, in the 
still deep sky, the tangly luscious tufts of 
grass and ferns, the heavy laden bushes, the 
insects dancing in the throbbing haze. 

Zoe sat quite stiU, though her heart beat 
violently in her cool summer dress, her head 
bent, her two hands ungloved, clasping a fan 
of bracken. 

Lord Melrose sat quite still too ; then 
suddenly he slipped his arm round her waist, 
and making both her hands prisoners, he 
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kissed her shamefacedly between the eyes. 
She blushed painfully; the kiss seemed to 
sear her flesh like a hot iron, till she thought 
the very mark must be visible as a red angry 
wound. It was all over now; come what might, 
she had drifted. She was unfaithful to David 
— the die was cast. 

* Oh, Lord Mebose 1' she cried, full of a 
wild impulse even yet to save herself — ^to be 
true a little longer — not to learn self-con- 
tempt. * How dare you insult me !' 

* It is no insult,' — he held her hands tightly, 
and looked steadfastly into her eyes — * shall 
we not be married V 





CHAPTER XIII. 



KOLONEL ELLISTON meanwhile 
boiled with rage and anger. The 
picnic had been no pleasure to him. 
He had been separated from Zoe all day ; had 
seen her, himself smarting with annoyance, 
engrossed by the young lord ; finally had ob- 
served them stroll off, lover-like, into the wood. 
It was impossible this conduct could be any 
longer tolerated. What was Lady Warkworth 
about, with her fair words and fine promises, 
that she did not interfere 1 Surely her foolish 
vanity had not so utterly blinded her to her 
own best interests ? 

The noise of the laughing company had 
subsided ; the hush of repletion and content- 
ment had fallen on them. Lady ^aiV.^oT\!Q. 
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sat pensive a little apart. Then Colonel Ellis- 
ton seized the opportunity. 

* Will you come and explore the woods, 
Lady Warkworth V 

She dared not refuse, though a tete-d^-tete at 
that moment was specially unwelcome. She 
dreaded, with a speechless numbing dread, 
that there should ensue an explanation. 

For a few moments Colonel Elliston walked 
beside her in silence. He had no eye for the 
twisted thorn-bushes, or the climbing odorous 
honeysuckle ; for the stretching ferns, or the 
plume-like grasses; for the delicious summer 
glow, or the serene limpid heavens. He 
trampled on grass and flowers, he brushed 
past tree and shrub; and all he felt was over- 
powering anger against the handsome woman 
walking beside him. 

' Why have you broken your promise V he 
burst out at last. * Did I not agree to silence 
6n condition that you were working for me ? 
Do you call this working — this, Lady Wark- 
worth V 

He pointed to where, in the distance, two 
sauntering figures were merged in the wood- 
hnd shades. 
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' I have done all you asked me/ Lady Wark- 
worth murmured. 

This man alone in all the world had power 
to cow her. She would have committed almost 
any mean and cowardly action solely in order 
not to lose his presence and approval. 

* You have done nothing to help me, and 
everything to encourage that young ass Mel- 
rose. Do you think I don't see through all 
your hypocrisies — your ambitious schem- 
ings V 

* Colonel Elliston, you misjudge me, indeed 
you do r 

' I V — he switched with his elegant bamboo 
cane at the innocent nettles and wild flowers, 
as though, in their silent prettiness, they were 
answerable for his discomfiture — ' I tell you, 
you have not treated me fairly. What do 
you mean by shutting my mouth and then 
playing off Melrose against me ? He is a 
brainless fool — but a lord ; and so, I suppose, 
more lightly handicapped.' 

' Do not reproach me.' 

Lady Warkworth laid her hand on his arm, 
but he shook it off savagely, while his eyes 
glittered, and his upper-lip straining away 
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disclosed his rows of dazzling teeth in a tiger- 
like smile. 

* Not reproach you ? A man of my age 
cannot afford to wait. I want that girl for 
my wife, and I shall take no denial. I will 
make that fellow sheer off as I did Venne — 
he knows what it is to be my enemy. Lady 
AVarkworth, once for all, are we to be allies 
or foes? Remember there can be no com- 
promise.' 

* Why should we be foes V she said faintly. 
*You know how devoted I am to your 
wishes.' 

* Then carry them out at once !* 

* What can I do V She gathered up her 
courage. * If Lord Melrose likes her, and she 
talks to him, what can I do ? How can I, as 
a mother, prevent it V 

* I have nothing to say about what you can 
do ; merely to remark that my wishes must be 
obeyed, or you know the consequences. I care 
nothing for your difficulties or scruples — I 
suppose they can be drowned like puppies in 
a tub, and set at rest effectually ; but, I 
repeat, you can choose — friends or foes V 

The proud woman winced. It was truly 
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galling to be thus addressed — she who had 
ruled men with her most trivial word and, un- 
challenged, indulged the wildest caprices, to 
be thus brought up sharply, like a restive 
horse, by the jerk of a severe curb ; no lati- 
tude allowed her, but simply forced to yield, 
and watch her dearest wish snatched away 
from her ungratified. 

* I wish you would be a little more patient. 
You hurry matters so frightfully, and are sure 
to spoil them so 1' 

How willingly Lady Warkworth would have 
spurred on the moments till the coronet rested 
securely on her daughter's brow. 

* Patience ? bah 1 don't talk to me of 
patience. I tell you I am sick to death of 
all this waiting and foolery. Zoe shall marry 
no one else, I am determined. I know a way 
to prevent that T 

There was an angry gleam in his cold blue 
eyes. Lady Warkworth's courage sank. 

* You will not harm her — poor girl X 

* Harm her ? Well, look here. Lady Wark- 
worth ; I don't know what I may do when my 
blood is up. I have never cared desperately 
for anything before, and 1 feel as if 1 should 
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let nothing, short of a crime, stand in my 
way now/ 

He was working himself into a passion. 
Lady Warkworth saw her advantage ; instantly 
recovering her normal composure, she said icily: 

' You know very well that forced marriages 
are impossible in the nineteenth century. 
There are no four-horse coaches — no mysterious 
elopements — no midnight abductions feasible 
now. Colonel EUiston, you are a clever man ; 
why talk as if you were a fool V 

He reiterated impatiently: 

' I intend to marry her I' 

'You must make her like you first. Zoe 
will never marry a man she does not love !* 

' So I shall — so I did — ^till you produced 
this foolish young lord on purpose that he 
should prove a spoke in my wheel. Even now, 
Heaven knows what folly he is whispering in 
her ears !' 

Lady Warkworth heartily re-echoed this 
speech ; she hoped it might be folly that would 
end in wisdom — an intoxication whose awaken- 
ing must come only in the sober chains of 
matrimony. 

' I will do whatever you wish, that is in 
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reason/ she said, hoping only to gain time ; 
' but you know that in such a delicate matter 
as a girFs affections, one cannot be too prudent 
and careful. Girls like to choose for them- 
selves ; and so much more latitude is allowed 
now, that it is in vain for auy one person to 
stem the stream/ 

^Yes, indeed, curse it!' he said roughly. 
' I know girls do precisely what they like now- 
adays, but it is all the fault of the mothers. I 
should like to see my daughter daring to dis- 
obey me ; woman's duty is to submit, not to 
argue and have a wiU of her own.' 

'I think we ought to go back,' ventured 
Lady Warkworth, sweetly ; * the coach will be 
getting ready, and it may look peculiar if we 
stroll apart for so long. Do not be hard. 
Colonel Elliston ; you scarcely consider all the 
difficulties in my path.' 

* I know that you can generally accomplish 
anything you undertake — you are a maitresse 
femmey Lady Warkworth, and that is why I 
cannot understand your supineness on this 
occasion, and the fashion in which you allow 
your daughter's wishes to stand paramount. 
Indeed, I don't believe they are even wishes, 
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only idle flimflams that one sensible word 
could blow away. When women are as clever 
as you are, they must bear the penalty of their 
intelligence — they are not expected to fail/ 

Ah, thought she, how little he knows why 
I do not work as heartily as usual ; how little 
he understands me I and the cold woman, 
touched in her most sensitive spot, yet bearing 
the pain with an almost sublime endurance, 
twisted her fingers together helplessly, keep- 
ing guard lest even a muscle of her face 
should betray her. Women of fashion are 
called hard and cold ; yet which is more diffi- 
cult, to press the sharp-edged sword with both 
your hands back into the aching bosom and 
smile at the world as you pass bravely onward, 
or cry out your sorrow on the housetops, 
making a loud and exceeding wail, as lees 
high-strung and well-bred women think it no 
shame to do ? 

Lady Warkworth was not suffering in a 
good cause, yet none the less was her suffering 
acutely bitter, perhaps even the more so, 
because her conscience, that sleepless monitor 
that knocks at the hardest heart, refused her 
its approval Wlio shall we say deserves our 
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pity most — the steadfast soul purified by 
suflFering, walking with eyes fixed on heaven's 
joys, and supported by the knowledge of a 
radiant future of happiness — ^joys glittering 
afar through a prismatic rainbow of tears, 
sorrows trampled on by faith till the very 
sting has passed from them ; or the poor 
struggling lone one, hopeless, faithless, cling- 
ing through its maze of agony to the one 
imrealised desire, which pales and sinks farther 
and farther into a mysterious daxkness ? Lady 
Warkworth only cared for her own happinesiS^, 
^ her own happiness wa3 dwindling luy ; 
she had no support in a sense of rectitude, and 
her props of comfort failed her utterly. 

* I am very tired,' she said meekly, taking 
hi. a^. and for &; first time in their quiek 
stroll he checked his impatient onward tramp- 
ing, and noticed her ghastly paleness. 

* It's this infernal sun ; such a day to come 
out for a picnic ! I do think fashion the silliest 
thing possible ; people ride in hot habits and 
chinmey-pot hats, when they ought to be 
lolling indoors in some cool garment, and close 
all the blinds ; they dance when the atmos- 
phere is like - that of the lower regions, and 
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stay in the country when the very roads are 
blocked with snow; and all this, not a bit 
because they are obliged, but just for fashion's 
sake.' 

* Yes, it is very silly/ gasped Lady Wark- 
worth, turning faint from the heat and sup- 
pressed emotion, as they neared the welcome 
shelter of the coach. 

Colonel Elliston was not a man to rest con- 
tented because he had done a little. Lady 
Warkworth had rendered eminently unsatis- 
factory co-operation, and the sight that greeted 
him on the return journey was not likely to 
infuse fresh deUght. 

Lord Melrose appeared even more attentive 
and courteous to his neighbour on the box- 
seat, while Zoe*s silence, seeming not to dis- 
please him, implied a kind of wrapt apartness 
betokening some secret understanding. Yet 
the girl was utterly wretched, more wretched 
than she had been since the day she received 
David's first and only letter ; then, there lay 
hope buried in the folds of uncertainty, now 
the bare reality stared in her face. The mere 
idea that she had renounced her own liberty for 
ever, haunted her tUl speech became impossible. 
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She could only smile and look gracious when he 
ihowed her pretty attentions ; and he, think- 
ng happiness affected her so, and that lovers 
isuaJly preferred silence, contentedly accepted 
ihe situation ; and thus they reached home. 

Lord Melrose threw a glance of regret as 
ihe amber dress fluttered into the doorway ; 
idn would he have followed it, and sealed the 
3ompa«t solemnly in the presence of her 
mother; but Zoe had begged for two days' 
ielay before the public announcement of their 
engagement ; and he had complied, feeling 
that at least before marriage the woman's 
wishes must be sacred. 

All the party had now safely descended, 
and were standing about on the pavement 
exchanging farewells, surrounded by a gaping 
crowd of small boys. Lord Melrose gave the 
signal to his grooms, and was preparing to 
depart, when Colonel Elliston suddenly jumped 
up beside him : 

* You are going my way, old fellow, so I 
shall take a lift ; and when we have reached 
your stables, come with me and have a brandy 
and soda at my club. Driving is thirsty 
work.' 
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'That it is/ assented Melrose, who, whs^ 
with the combined effects of pulling horse^i 
the long drive, and energetic love-making, f^i] 
in a thoroughly used-up condition. The pros- 
pect of a cool room and iced drinks sound erf 
very agreeable. 

Colonel EUiston was a judge of most things, 
horses included ; he made such sage remarks, 
and praised Melrose's horses so judiciously, 
that the latter was in the most heavenly 
temper when they entered the club, and 
felt inclined to rate his companion — whose 
acquaintance he had hitherto not cultivated 
with assiduity — as an exceedingly * good 
fellow.' 

The room was empty (for it was the hour 
at which most people stroll in the Park), with 
the exception of one man, buried behind a 
newspaper, who was seated in the far comer. 
The brandy and soda was soon forthcoming, 
and the two friends, respectively lolling in 
arm-chairs, smoked and drank for a while 
placidly. 

* Pleasant day, wasn't it V said Colonel Ellis- 
ton, breaking the silence first. He did not wish 
to drink much for fear of confusing his wits, 
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vhich he desired to keep especially bright at 
:his instant. He did not wish to dream of 
ove, for he had serious matters to discuss. 
Lord Mebose would have sat thus, puffing 
md sipping, lost in a delectable reverie for 
hours. 

* Very pleasant !^ Colonel Elliston continued^ 
It had seemed heaven to Lord Mebose. ' Nice 
people, too, those Warkworths — her ladyship 
particularly.* 

^ Very nice T Melrose ejaculated. It was of 
course the proper thing to praise one's pro^ 
jpective mother-in-law, subject to the possi- 
bility of quarrelling irrevocably with her after- 
ivards* 

* Pity about the daughter, isn't it V Colonel 
Blliston stared unconcernedly before him, and 
tield his cigar delicately poised between finger 
and thumb. 

^What about the daughter — Mrs. Rolles- 
ton V Mebose straightened himself ; he did 
not like imputations cast even on the married 
daughters of his future connections. 

* Oh no I the girl, Miss Warkworth — so 
handsome as she is, too.' Colonel Elliston 
allowed the words to drop out singly, like the 
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links of a chain, and carefully brushed a speck 
of dust from his neat trouser. 

* What do you mean V 

It was plain to the commonest observer that 
Melrose, though still perfectly cool, was becom- 
ing very angry. The man reading the papers, 
hearing the name of Miss Warkworth, turned 
his head and listened anxiously. 

' What do you mean V 

' Don't you know ? My dear fellow, I regret 
much if I have said anything indiscreet ; you 
seemed so intimate, I thought you knew all 
the family aflfairs — I am exceedingly sorry. 
Pray let us drop the subject.* 

' Not at all.' Lord Melrose had some ado 
to keep his voice quiet. * As you say, I am so 
intimate with the family, I ought to know; 
besides, I take a great interest in ^ he hesi- 
tated, ' them all. Pray go on. I assure you 
anything you say shall be considered strictly 
confidential.' 

* I am not fond of repeating gossip/ said 
Colonel EUiston, calmly knocking off the end 
of his cigar- ashes, ' and I do not think I 
ought to tell. Forget, like a good fellow^ my 
momentary indiscretion.* 
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* Elliston !' said his friend, sternly, * you had 
some motive in saying what you did. I must 
beg of you to finish your remark.' 

* Motive, my dear fellow ! motives are a 
mifitake : thev are as bad as a novel with a 
purpose, or a woman with a mission — they 
weary you out and do nobody any good. 
No ; one talks, and the fact is — between men 
of the world you know guiltless of preju- 
dices, which I class in the same category as 
motives — one is occasionally apt to be carried 
away by conversation ; but scandal and gossip 
I abhor. No — really; it would do you no 
good to hear any gossip about people you like 
— it might set you ag9,inst them.' 

* Nothing would set me against Miss Wark- 
worth. I have the greatest — respect for her ; 
but I presume, from your manner, it is some 
vile calumny that has been invented about 
her : and if so, she ought to know it, and be 
able to defend herself.* 

* Yes, if it were a calumny.' 

* You insinuate that it is not I must re- 
quest you. Colonel EDiston, to speak more 
plainly.' 

*A regular Lancelot,' murmured Colonel 
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Elliston, between his teeth ; ' how bravely h 
rides to the rescue !' 

' I must beg you to speak more plainly/ 

Lord Melrose flushed with the hot passio 
of impetuous youth, burning to defend a lad) 
love. His pleasant inexpressive featur( 
glowed with the ardour and light of a gene: 
ous passion. 

* The whole thing is a trifle ; but as I don 
suppose it affects you in any way, I may \ 
well explain my meaning to you, and so gratii 
a young man's curiosity. I suppose you aj 
not so young as to think all lambs innocent i 
the wiles of older sheep V 

' Go on,' urged Melrose, who had droppe 
his cigar on the tray with the half-finishe 
soda and brandy, and could scarce restrain h! 
impatience. 

*Well, then, what I am about to say i 
I know, the truth, for Lady Warkworth he: 
self told me. Miss Zoe is in love with h( 
music-teacher, a low half-cracked illegitimai 
person it is supposed, who is habitually harpir 
upon his antique descent. You know what thi 
kind of pride is worth. Probably the doubtfi 
son of some decayed gentleman rescued from tl 
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gutter. However, it seems he managed to cajole 
IMiss Zoe — you may have noticed her extra- 
ordinary craze for music ; and his influence over 
ler was such, that I have heard she attempted 
to run away to join him in London, and was 
only brought back with difficulty. Her parents 
bethought themselves of a London season as a 
panacea for this mad passion, and hitherto the 
plan seems to have answered ; but she is still 
inconsolable, and if, which is unlikely, she 
marries, it will be with the knowledge of this 
guilty secret in her breast. Of course she 
will never be honest enough to tell the future 
husband of this blot on her past.* 

* Blackguard T was on Melrose's lips ; but he 
scarcely stirred an eyelid. He bore the blow 
well. Colonel EUiston, in his heart, admired 
his courage. 

' I should say this was all an abominable lie !' 
he broke out at last. ' I don't believe it ; and 
I am very sorry I ever listened to this tale. I 
ought not ; it was dishonourable of me.* 

' Why, surely you have no interest in the 
lady ! Let me tell you — : — ' 

' I will hear nothing more ; you have 
slandered a pure girl sufficiently.' 
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* But I must warn you ; with your hot en- 
thusiasm you will get into trouble/ 

* It is too late/ 

' What do you mean V 

It was Colonel Elliston's turn now to feel 
alarmed and angry. 

' I have been behaving like a cad/ Melrose 
continued, stretching his legs out before him, 
and looking ruefuUy at the tips of his boots, 
' allowing you to abuse a young lady on whose 
innocence I would stake my life — a young 
lady I love — and a young lady who has this 
very day promised to be my wife/ 

' Your wife T 

Colonel Elliston returned the tumbler to its 
place ; his hand shook as with palsy. Had he 
condescended to play this lago-like part for 
nothing ? Was it too late ? 

* I am proud to say that I am engaged to 
Miss Zoe Warkworth.' He rose to his full height, 
looking like a gallant young warrior. * I dare 
say you did not mean anything — I dare say 
you knew no better. StiU, sir, I shall look 
upon anything you may repeat as great 
impertinence ; and I shall tliink it my duty to 
tell Miss Warkworth of the kind of family 
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^mend you are. Have you anything else to 

' Nothing ' — Colonel Elliston, wounded with 
::kis own weapons, blanched and staggered 
^sibly — * but indeed, Melrose, you quite mis- 
Understood me. I meant no harm — I never 
talk gossip— all I have said is strictly true ; 
a,nd I would not have hurt your feelings for 
the world/ 

Melrose took up his hat and cane ; he stalked 
across the room with a hard, set expression on 
his countenance ; then, suddenly recollecting 
himself, he turned, came back to the table, 
and flung a half-crown on the tray. 

* Good-morning, Colonel Elliston ; I do not 
even wish to have anything at your expense, 
or be beholden to you, except for the vile 
slanders I have just heard.' 

When he had left the room, holding his 
head erect and proudly, Colonel Elliston took 
up the half-crown and put it in his pocket, 
paying as he did so. half aloud : 

* The fool may pay if he likes ; though IVe 
lost the game this time— curse him I' 

The solitary man who had watched behind 
his paper during this loud colloquy, raised his 
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head with a sigh as Colonel Elliston took 
departure, and disclosed to view the anguis 
features of David Venne. 

* And I could not save my darling even 
one word !' he moaned. * He is a brave yo^ 
fellow, the man destined to marry her. 
it is hard ! — my lost one ! — my darling !' 





CHAPTER XIV. 



^AVID had arrived in London for a 
few days, partly — shall we confess 
it 1 — in the sneaking hope of seeing 
Zoe from afar, and partly to content Seely, 
•who incessantly begged his society. The 
cantata had been again performed. On this 
occasion it had been less rapturously received ; 
certain musical critics, to whom the young 
composer was unknown, and who did" not 
approve of any canons presuming to differ 
from their own, attacked it violently, and the 
public, shaken in its own belief, instead ■ of 
coming to scoff and remaining to upplaud, 
contented itself with cold and feeble approba- 
tion. Seely, tormented with feverish sensitive- 
ness, felt this .acutely, and, from the heights of 



enthusiastic felicity, fell at once into the pro- 
foundest depression. 

It was under these circumstances that he 
appealed to his only friend, David, for sym- 
pathy; and the latter, though but vaguely 
comprehending so high-strung and mercurial 
a nature, responded with the large-hearted in- 
telligence of one who accepts suffering as an 
awful and mysterious fact of the universe. • 

Seely s duty as organist compelled him to 
spend his Sundays at Mudbury, where he still 
retained the dingy lodging overlooking the 
churchyard ; but he spent all the rest of the 
week, and far more than he could afiord o; 
hifi money, in running up to London, in visit- 




^8 



ing musical celebrities, and in eager attempt 

to bring forward a symphony for orchestra h^^ -^^ 

had completed. David foresaw that in hiy «» 

utter neglect of the ordinary vulgar method— ^Hs 

of earning money, Seely would bring upoiKi^fl 

himseil* pecuniary troubles, and he half 

proached himself for having introduced 

into the musical world, and opened to 

the portals of fame, the intoxication of whic^S 

his eager, ill-balanced mind was apparentTy 

unable to bear with impunity. David harf 
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heard many piteous stories of artists dying in 
abject poverty; he remembered Chatterton's 
Sad fate, and he knew by his own experience 
how easy it is to fall from a position of com- 
parative comfort into a very well of struggles 
ajid difficulties. 

He felt much perplexed as to the best means 
of helping this wayward, erratic musician ; and 
yet help him he must, for he had taken him 
\yy the hand unasked, and of his own deliberate 
ohoice, and to refuse assistance now, the sup- 
jport of a strong calm prudence and common 
sense, would be simply to plunge the man 
-into utter ruin and despair. 

CJonsequently David seized the opportunity 
of some slight business requiring his presence, 
to run up to London and take a look at Seely, 
whose last letter had been written in a tone 
of the deepest despondency. But the con- 
versation that be had involuntarily overheard 
at the club changed the current of his ideas. 
What ! could it be possible that love-passages 
had occurred between Zoe and the musician ? 
Thousands of trifles rushed into his brain in 
grim confirmation of his fears. Seely's own 
letter ; his rhapsody of passionate regret ; his 
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very remark that she was so far above him ; 
the constant, daily, and intimate intercourse 
that had taken place at Mudbury ; Zoe s own 
intense enthusiasm for music, for genius, and 
especially for her own teacher ; the fact that 
she had never answered David's letter of fare- 
well ; that she had parted from him seemingly 
caring nothing ; even her preoccupation a1 
their last meeting, and the senseless terrc 
she had shown at the mere thought of heiKi^^r 
engagement to David being made public — aL^BI 
served to strengthen David's suspicions. H<^ ^e 
bowed his head in his hands in flbjp / , t 
misery. 

We can bear the ills with which it pleas^^ss 

Heaven to aflSict us in tolerable calmness, bi it 

when the sharpness of the stings comes fro _j^m 
our own folly and guUibleness, or from ttme 
deceit and treachery of others, then, indee- -^, 
philosophy seems to forsake the wisest amoKTDg 
us, and we moan and chafe bitterly at o^«r 
personal imbecility. 

David had, as he supposed, been tricked arx^d 
made a fool of All the time he was servLxJg 
Seely to please Zoe, it was only as a tool ; sie 
bad pulled tYie atim^^ ^x^d Yaade the puppei^ 
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lance. Shre, at least, was fully alive to the 
leinous duplicity of her actions^ even if Seely 
vere blinded to the fact. David believed the 
atter to be unconscious of the reward he was 
naking his benefactor. He knew the man to 
>e proud; the bread of charity had seemed 
Ditter enough to him already, and David 
believed that the musician would scarcely 
leaven it with hypocrisy and double-dealing. 
No ; Seely, at least, was not contemptible ; 
but what palliation could be found for Zoe's 
conduct ? David had trusted her utterly, and 
she had deceived him in as base and immodest 
a manner as could well be conceived. 

The new engagement to Lord Melrose served 
to heighten her guilt. Here was another young 
man, evidently an honest straightforward 
young fellow from all David could perceive, 
becoming a victim of her hardened wiles, and 
thoroughly deceived by her allurements. What 
must now be his line of action ? Impotent rage 
and grief could not mend matters. He must 
shake himself together as a Newfoundland dog 
does, and behave judiciously. Thus the warn- 
ing voices within him, the voices of stern 
reticence and silent self-control in bonda.^^ \a^ 
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which he had passed his b'fe ; and yet, speaking 
in stronger accents still, a wild longing seized 
him to leave Seely to his fate (he would be 
miserable enough now if Zoe married another), 
and to vent some of his own withering scath- 
ing fury and scorn upon her, upon the girl 
he had loved to his own complete annihilation, 
whose kisses had filled his veins with moltei 
fire, whose tenderness had opened to him 
vista of Paradise. 

But the habit of self-control never deserts ^^i^ 
its true disciples, and presently David felt- Jit 
more calm. He drank off a bottle of soda- 
water, and wiped his hot face. Then h^ 
walked out, and the wave and throng of 
brightness in the streets lapped round him i 
indifferent mockery. He determined on th. 
morrow to go to Seely's lodging, as he had i 
tended, and not to allow his good resolution * 
to cool. 

Economy was an object to be studied by 
a poor man, and music procured as great en- 
joyment in an attic near the sky, where soun<f 
disturbed no one, as in the first-floor parlour. 
In consequence, Seely lodged high up. His 
visitors were few ; scn^ ^\i^Ti tWy did come, 
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they swore freely at the height and number 

of the stairs. 

David heard the familiar sound of the 

"violin as he mounted somewhat breathlessly. 

It set him thinking of that first visit in the 

twilight, when Seely had received him so 
strangely, and of all the incidents of his life 
since then. Ah ! if only he had let well alone, 
and no Quixotic impulse had bid him mix him- 
self up with another's afiairs. He knocked at 
the door, and as usual, Seely, too much en- 
grossed, heeded nothing ; David then gently 
pushed the door open. The musician was 
playing, with a rapt expression on his coun- 
tenance, and beside him stood a tall girl, 
dressed in black Her veil was down, but 
a rapid glimpse sufficed to assure him it was 
Zoe. He had advanced a considerable distance 
into the room, and he felt that retreat without 
clumsiness was impossible. 

Zoe raised her eyes, started and blushed 
violently, while David, taking off" his hat and 
summoning to his aid all the self-control he 
possessed, said quietly : 

* How are you. Miss Warkworth V 

She half held out her hand with aum^lorcsi^ 



gesture. That it should be destined for her 
to meet David, and thus ! Words forsook her, 
thought fled ; she was incapable of anything 
but stammering out : 

* You here I' 

* You did not expect to *ee me, did you f 
There lay a cruel ring in his voice which he 

could not prevent, even though she stood there 
like a helpless frightened bird. Seely looked 
on with interest. He was entirely unconscious 
of the tragedy, and only glad of the meetin 
of his two friends. 

' I heard to-day,' David said, * a piece o 
intelligence that surprised me, Miss Wark 
worth — shall I say, pleased me ?' 

Zoe's eyes opened wide with piteous fright 
she cowered away and stretched out her hands,^ 
crying : ^ 

* Don't ! I cannot bear it.' 

' Pardon me ;' a kinder expression came intop^ 
his eyes. ' I see you can suffer, too.' 

' Mr. Seely, I must go/ she said hurriedly^ 
feeling that if she waited another momenta 
she would have no alternative but to faint, orr 
throw herself into David's arms. 

How she yearned for their shelter — ^how she 
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3^eamed to see again protecting love in his 

^yes ; but that was all over now, done with, 

^one like the last vestige of snow in the 

summer heats, and her only fear was lest she 

should betray herself in the presence of Seely. 

* I must go — thejr will be expecting me— it 
is very late. Good-bye !' 

'Won't you stay a little longer?' the 
musician cried, putting down his violin. ' I 
have not yet shown you that difficult passage 
•^^it is not so late as usual — and Mr. Venne is 
here ; do stay/ 

' I must go,' she said, half-gasping and pull- 
ing at her bonnet-strings as if they choked 
her. 

' I am sure Miss Warkworth has many en- 
gagements ; do not try to detain her against 
her will,' observed David, gravely. 

Zoe threw him a look of agonised reproach. 
The poor little hunted bird was timid and 
pained enough already ; surely he need not 
wound it more deeply. 

' Good-bye !' and she fled with a rush, 
leaving the two men alone. 

* What a splendid creature,' said Seely care- 
lessly, going baJck to his violin and examining 
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the strings ; * what an artist's wife she would 
make !' 

* She will never be that/ David answered^ ^ 
drily ; ' Miss Warkworth was not bom for thatch- 
destiny. She would rather shine herself/ 

* So she could, in that capacity, with th( 
light of her own and her husband's genius, 
fancy genius confers greater lustre than money. 

* I am not so sure of it/ Venne sai( 
bitterly. * Money is a stouter staff of life 



though perhaps not so subservient to seni 
ment. Tell me about yourself.' 

' Myself 1' — Seely sighed, and letting himseB-/ 
drop into a chair, laid his two arms on tlie 
table. Venne seated himself also and waited, 
feeling thoroughly unstrung, and scarcely in- 
clined to be sympathetic. * Myself ! I am a 
wretched creature, doomed always to disap- 
pointment ; I think, and yet I can't help be- 
lieving, that some day there will come a light 
— a change. Do you remember what I once 
confided to you about my love for a woman ?' 

' Yes !' David said, feeling that he stood on 
a precipice of fate, and must soon be thrust 
down headforemost. 'Seely, your art ought 
to be the paramoxxTit aS^^\AG\i/ 
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*So it should, I suppose/ the other an- 
swered with a smile ; ' but, my dear fellow, 
there come crises in our lives like blinding 
many-coloured lightning-flashes that strike 
one down. My love — I never sought it ; in 
fact women, as a rule, don't interest me ; but 
this one — she is a goddess — an exception. 
Why should I mind making a clean breast of 
it ? You know her ; she was here just now — 
Miss Warkworth !' 

David knew precisely the words that would 
follow. He waited for — he almost counted 
the air-beats necessary to complete the syl- 
lables ; yet, when the name fell on his ear, 
it caused him a new terrible shock — like an 
avalanche of snow falling upon the traveller, 
and burying him in an icy shroud. 

* You look surprised. Yes ! she is far above 
me ; but I do not despair of winning her. 
Heavens ! how I will work for her when I do 
win her ! She is in the most perfect musical 
S3rmpathy with me.* 

His voice sounded like a deep triumphant 
chant. David's soul revolted within him ; 
but he forced himself to ask quietly : 

' Does she know of this — ^love V 

5&— ^ 
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* She does/ Seely answered. 
David dared not inquire if she shared it, 

the whole subject was too painful to contem- 
plate. After all, to his knowledge, men had 
frequently asserted that it was possible to 
love two women at one and the same time — 
the one for her beauty, the other for her charm 
of intellect — and how did he know whethe 
such diseased morbidity were not also possibl 
to women 1 It was certainly very disgusting 
and especially as he had thought Zoe so pur- 
in heart. 

* I do not think there is much use in dis- 
cussing such a subject,' he remarked, his sa^ 
grey eyes gleaming like beacons above his 
ruddy beard. ' I never like to discuss ladies 
as if they were horses, though I believe some 
men do it.' 

'But I do not discuss her,' put in Seely, 
eagerly ; ' I worship her, and I only talk of 
her to you.' 

' I have heard,' David continued, * to finish 
the argument once for all, that Miss Wark- 
worth is engaged to another man ; and 1 
scarcely fancy her parents would ever consent 
to her marrying you with your doubtful 
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prospects. Indeed, you could scarcely ask 
such a sacrifice from a girl, even if she were 
willing/ 

* She engaged to another man !' — the mobile 
lips closed, and the thin white hands grasped 
feverishly at the violin — ' impossible ! Oh ! 
I could not bear that ; it would simply kill 
me. For nearly five years I have loved her ; 
ever since she came to me as a child — came to 
me in her bright iridescent grace, so diflferent 
from your pink and white beauties — came to 
me like a star from heaven, and she has been 
my star ever since.' 

'And now she is going to be some one 
Blse's star. That is the way of the world.' 

* But she cannot ! — she must not ! She 
does not wish to marry ! She would be 
wretched in an unmusical atmosphere. It 
would be like playing on a violin with a 
walking-stick. Atrocious, ridiculous ! You 
are mistaken, Mr. Venne.' 

* Possibly. I do not wish to argue,' David 
said languidly. ' Besides, time wiU show. I 
only wanted to warn you not to fix your aspira-^ 
tions too high.' 

* My aspirations are like my piano, concert 
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pitch. I Ao not like fiat tones. My loTe ha 
been in my Ufe like a fon-aoonding ehoTal snni 
by men 9 voices in a cathedraL I can't poll ii 
aD my organ-stops and dribble out a feeble aii 
on the Ante jost to please yon.' 

^ Well, each man is the best jndge of Im 
own nature, no doubt. My experience oi 
women is not favourable, and I fear you an 
doomed to disappointment as well as the rest 
of us. How about the symphony ? 

' Since Miss Warkworth has been in town 
and kindly renewed her lessons, I have beer 
so absorbed that I have scarcely put all mj 
soul into the production of it; but matters 
are looking better ; the public judges honestl; 
enough of talent in the long-run: and I knoiw 
the symphony is a good work — it is the best 
I have done yet — it must be appreciated, 
never fear. What would be the use of good 
work else ?' 

' And in other ways — do you compose songs \ 
I fancy they pay well ?' 

' Oh yes, a few little trifles — 'bubbles — mere 
soap-bubbles. Yes, they pay ; and I can suit the 
public's taste there; but, then, that is just what 
I do not care for : it is so trivial — so paltry.* 
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' Still you know, Seely, money ought to be 
an object to you.' 

* So it is — so it is ! Ah, by-the-bye, I forget 
if I told you that I have given up my ap- 
pointment at Mudbury ^ organist. I found 
it such a tie — it hampered me too much ; 
besides, I was always running up to London, 
and trains are expensive. So, you perceive, 
I do practise economy and forethought.' 

* Good heavens, Seely ! Why, that ap- 
pointment, however small, was a sure and 
certain income ! How could you be so foolish ? 
Suppose the symphony fails, what, in plain 
language, are you to live upon X 

' Teaching, in that case ; but your supposi- 
tion is impossible.' 

* You are more mad and reckless even than 
I had thought !' 

' Don't distress yourself, Venne ; they say 
Heaven cares for the little birds. He wlQ cer- 
tainly not forsake a poor musician.' 




CHAPTER XV. 

J]OE went home too miflerable even to 
think. She believed herself to be 
more sorely tried than any other 
girl. Parted from the man she loved; tempted 
— almost driven — to marry another, and now 
even misjudged and despised by him whose 
good opinion it was the great object of her 
ambition to deserve. She had not forgiven 
Seely for his presumptuous outburst of love 
on that evening in his chamber at Mudbury, 
and it was only because she delighted in him 
as a master, and because he had promised 
feithfuUy to speak no more of his mad in- 
fatuation, that she fin al ly consented to resume 
her lessons. And then, just in that most un- 
iiteJj place, t^t eiie b\ioxj\A stvnable up against 
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David — ^feel the arrows of his scorn piercing 
through her — ^realise that, the flimsy veil of 
appearances torn away, all the weakness and 
worldliness pf her nature lay bare before him, 
and yet long agonisingly for a return of his 
strong true love, knowing it was slipping farther 
and farther away from her, and in the im- 
possibility of all explanation — all excuses — ^lie 
under the ban of his displeasure for ever ! 

As another man's wife, it would be sin to 
think of him ; and yet her very thoughts — 
those inner winged children of our soul, born 
of passionate desires whose presence we 
sometimes dare not even acknowledge to our- 
selves — were tinged with the glory of his 
memory. She fancied she could never forget 
him, and writhed with the pain of an imaginary 
future as one only can suffer and struggle in 
the bright wrestling-time of youth. 

* To suffer and be strong.' Some poet had 
written that, and the line dropped into her 
mind as old scraps of poetry and disjointed 
maxims will, with quaint pertinacity and ap- 
parent inopportuneness at the most unlikely 
of times. 

Zoe, on her return home, had ftxm^ \\K^^\i 
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on her bed ; the recumbent attitude seemed to 
cahn and soothe her, and as her mind drifted 
gloomily on : 

* How could one suflfer and be strong ?' she 
thought. ' What stuff poets wrote in their 
closets, carefully shutting their eyes to all that 
other people, living in the world, were bound 
to endure I If one were indeed strong, one 
would not suffer. That, at least, seemed logical 
Should her turbulent heart, with its mad beat- 
ings, never be stilled? Would she always 
suffer restlessly? How did one become strong?' 
Then some of her readings occurred to her— 
the pure, stern philosophy of Marcus Anto- 
ninus : * " If thou workest at that which is 
before thee, following right reason seriously, 
vigorously, calmly, without allowing anything 
else to distract thee, but keeping thy divine 
part pure as if thou shouldest be bound to 
give it back immediately ; if thou boldest to 
this, expecting nothing, fearing nothing, but 
satisfied with thy present activity according to 
nature and with heroic truth in every word 
thou utterest, thou wilt live happy.'' There 
it was again — " heroic truth" — to be a hero 
presupposed stieii^\\i. ^o^,\s^ ^\vat means, 
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acquire it? And what constituted the associa- 
tion of suffering with strength V 

At that instant, there flashed across her 
mind words nobler, because more full of hope, 
than the dictates of heathen philosophers — 
words from that dust-flecked Bible she had 
laid aside on a shelf, a prey to cobwebs and 
oblivion : * To him that overcometh.' A crown 
to him that overcometh : first suffering, conflict, 
then courage, victory, finally strength ; and so 
*to suffer and be strong/ The first step to 
overcoming must then be truth and clearness, 
the restoration of her soul's true nobility, the 
leaving off of shams, and entering in a new 
spirit upon a new existence. 

As Zoe lay there, tears streaming down her 
face, the tips of her fingers and her feet icy 
cold with the shattering influence of emotion, 
conscience-stricken, face to face with her own 
inner self as she had never stood before, the 
vileness and treachery of her conduct crushed 
her into abasement. How dared she murmur, 
she whose very heart was black and tainted ? 
What ! she talk of love, whose every act had 
been a denial of its power, whose very wishes 
were crooked and perverse ! 
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Full of a strong, new impulse, she rose and 
bathed her weary eyes. If it were possible, 
even now she would repair all the wrong she 
had done, and stand clear and honest before 
the world, ready to expiate her fault. 

Lord Melrose had promised to call that 
afternoon, and her mother, duly apprised of 
his intention, promised her the use of the 
drawing-room. Now she must meet him, and, 
in her present mood, break off the engagement 
and tell him the truth. 

The latter condition she imposed upon herself 
as a penance and an earnest of her contrition. 

A few hours later Lord Melrose stood wait- 
ing in the drawing-room, hat in hand, too 
eager a lover to care for anything but the 
coming of his lady-love. The cool, shaded 
room, the scents rising from jars of Gloire de 
Dijon roses and gardenias, the hush and repose, 
were grateful to him as a fitting frame for the 
beautiful girl at whose feet he was preparing 
to throw himself. Personally, however, he 
would have been as happy in a lodging-house, 
where the chairs were covered in horsehair, the 
mirrors swaddled in yellow tarletane, and the 
centre table p6\is\i^^ ^TAX^^^^^^-xad, 
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He was in that rapt, mental condition, 
vhen for a few instants the body is utterly 
brgotten in the overwhelming intensity of 
spiritual conditions. He stopped opposite a 
)hotograph album, impatiently tapping the 
ground with his Uttle cane, aad lost in thought, 
JO that he scarcely perceived the door open, 
md Zoe standing opposite him. 

^ Zoe, dearest 1 He advanced quickly, ready 
X) press her to his heart. 

* Lord Melrose !' 

She checked him by an action of her hand, 
but the sound of her voice and the expression 
of her face checked him still more. His hopes 
sank like the dying wick of an oil-lamp in a 
lonely vault. Zoe s eyes, unusually large and 
lustr6us, were rimmed with deep blue circles, 
the comers of her mouth quivered as with 
pain, her ripply hair, pushed back carelessly, 
lay damp and clustering over her forehead ; 
her cheeks were as white and livid as some of 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds^s portraits from which the 
glowing colours have prematurely faded. 

* What is it, Zoe ? You are ill !' 

* I am quite well.' That voice of hers, so 
rich in harmonious changes, had gcowii tm^^<^^ 
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and harsh. * But I have something to say-— 
something painful.' 

They remained there motionless, opposite 
one another ; he too anxious to think of seating 
himself, she too engrossed with her painful dis- 
closure to wish for repose of body. The table 
with the open album stood between them ; the 
sunlight filtered in through a crack of the 
Venetian blind, the piping bullfinch in his cage 
fluttered and chirped uneasily. 

* I have a confession to make. I have de- 
ceived you.' 

' Deceived me ! Impossible, Miss Wark- 
worth. I will not believe it.' 

But the bitter calumnies launched by Colonel 
Elliston did come into his memory notwith- 
standing, and gave an added point to her next 
speech. 

* Yes ; when you asked me to marry you, 
you thought I cared for you, did you not ?' 

* \ hoped so,' he stammered, feeling ber 
frankness at this late hour almost cruel. 

* I deceived you. I did not care for you. I 
was only intending to marry you to please my 
mother, and because you are rich ; and, what 
is more, I loved some one else all the time. 
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She put her hand quickly to her side, and her 
very Ups grew pallid. 

* Miss Waxkworth, you are ill. Please say 
nothing more. It does not matter. I forgive 
all ; only you will marry me V 

* I am not ill ; it is my pride that chokes 
me/ she said, with a heartrending smile. ' You 
can understand it is horrible for me to say 
such words.' 

* I can understand, and I love you all the 
better. Do not say anything more. Let these 
things rest. I had some inkling of them,' he 
added bitterly ; * but now let it be over. We 
will begin a new life, and only talk of pleasant 
subjects.' 

The tension of her face relaxed, and some 
colour rushed into her lips as she placed her 
cold palm in his burning fingers. 

* You do not understand yet. Lord Melrose. 
You are so very kind to me, but we must begin 
a new life — apart.' 

* Why,' he gave the little icy hand a hearty 
squeeze, * why, surely all this is over — you are 
not going to marry him, or see him V 

She shook her head quickly. 

* No, it is all over — for ever.' 
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said, twirling his hat and looking keenly at 
the maker's name in the crown of it, * but 
I think you have not behaved quite on the 
square to me.' 

* I have not/ she answered firmly ; * I de- 
serve everything you can say/ 

* By Jingo, you're a well-bred one too ! no 
excuses and no lies. I like you all the better. 
Zoe — Miss Warkworth — won't you reconsider 
your decision ? You must marry some day, 
and perhaps another fellow won't be quite so 
accommodating as I am. Men like to be the 
first love of their wives — though I suppose,' he 
added, with a rueful smile, * they never really 
are ; they only think so.' 

* I shall not marry, ever,' Zoe announced ; 
* but in my long, dreary life — I fancy it may 
be long and I know it must be dreary — in that 
hfe you will think of me sometimes, won't 
you, with kindness ? I shall want kindness.' 

* Poor little girl !' Lord Melrose felt even 
more pitiful than angry— such boyish EngUsh- 
men rejoice in a very chivalrous nature ; * you 
are young indeed to make a victim of yourself. 
But I suppose you know best.' 

Then he said no more, while she stood there 
VOL. III. 57 
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irresolute, worn out, a kind of dull apathy 
creeping over her. The great effort was com- 
pleted, and, like all great efforts, it had left 
her without strength. She felt neither glad 
nor sorry, only very tired. Presently Lord 
Melrose took up his hat, that he had laid on a 
chair. 

* Must I go then. Miss Warkworth V 

* I suppose so ;' she looked at him with a 
kind of childish misery that went to his 
heart. 

' Can I do anything for you — may I be your 
friend V 

' Oh yes,' she said eagerly, stretching her 
hands out, quite frank and intimate now that 
it was well established that there was an 
impassable barrier between them ; * I have 
no friends.' 

* And will not — ' he was d3mig to say some- 
thing about Seely, but did not comprehend 
how the subject could be lugged in ; for he was 
no diplomat, only a simple, straightforward 
young nobleman. * Perhaps things may lool^ 
brighter for you. This man you love — woul^ 
money make any difference to your, pro^ 
pects ?' 
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* I tell you we are parted for ever/ she 
moaned, with a kind of weary cry ; * and he is 
very rich already.' 

* Very rich, then I must be under a mistake. 
Miss Warkworth, please, for your own sake, 
speak openly ; there is some misunderstand- 
ing. Is it not Mr. Seely the musician you 
love V 

* I ? who could have told you so V she burst 
out with more of her old impetuosity. ^ What 
an invention ! Oh no ! it is only his music I 
care for. You ask me to be truthful, and I 
think I can trust you — it is David Venne.' 

* Mr. Venne the manufacturer, yes, indeed 
he is rich enough. I have been quite misin- 
formed. I beg you ten thousand pardons. 
Then perhaps — ^indeed I am sure — some day 
you may be happy.' 

^ Never !' said Zoe, sadly ; * he despises me 
now.' 

* Who knows' — Lord Melrose felt quite inter- 
ested at the idea of unravelling a mystery — 
* who knows, he may have been led astray also ? 
Do not despond ; I am sure all will be well, 
and I shall befriend you whenever I have a 
chance ; you may depend upon tliat.' 
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Zoe thanked him with the half-contem 
tuous courtesy of one who does not wish 
hurt a fellow-creature's feelings, yet knows 
is babbling idly of impossible contingencies. 

* Good-bye, Lord Melrose.' She glanced ^t 
the clock, dreading lest her mother would sooa 
return. * Thank you for your sympathy,' sie 
added quietly. 

* God bless you. Miss Warkworth !' 

In a second or two she was again alone- 
alone with her misery ! She slowly cUmbed 
the stairs up to her own bedroom, and, lockiBg 
the door, sat down, glad of a short time of 
repose. But she was not the only suflferer in 
the house that day. 

Lady Warkworth had returned sooner than 
her daughter expected, and on the door-step 
she met Colonel EUiston, thunderous frowns 
settling on his brow. 

* Lady Warkworth, I want to speak to 
you!' 

* Very well. Come in here ; we shall be un- 
disturbed.' 

Lady Warkworth led the way to a small 
unused library, crowded with furniture shrouded 
in brown hoUand eovex^, ^liiSL^xcifeySsi^of closed 
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midows and London dust. It was not a 
pleasant place, but Lady Warkworth had 
[Town reckless; she knew the hour of her 
ieepest vexation had arrived, and what 
oattered holland covers and a general sense of 
iscomfort under these circumstances. She 
sated herself quietly, looking pale even under 
he suspicion of rouge late hours had rendered 
.dvisable. 

* Well, what is it T 

* Lady Warkworth, you have played a 
leviUsh part— you have deceived me !' 

* Does it require a devil, then, to deceive 
rou V she said, with quiet sarcasm. 

Now that the moment had arrived — ^now 
jhat aU her ships were burnt — her self-control 
md the mastery of man acquired by many 
jrears' practice returned to her. 

^ It is not necessary to resort to mockery, in 
addition to your other weapons,' he said, with 
as great sarcasm. * One thing is certain — I 
was a fool to believe a woman !' 

* Then don't blame me because you were a 
fool/ she answered, smoothing out the jetted 
fringe of her handsome mantle ; ^ but, pray 
what is the reason of this sudden oxv^Wt^X)'''. 
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You treated me to one only yesterday 
Epping Forest — surely you need not begin, 
all over again/ 

* Only yesterday you assured me you w^:^ 
doing your best to persuade your daughter € 
accept me ; and yet, half an hour after I le^ 
you, I heard from Lord Melrose himself tha:^ 
he had proposed to her and been accepted.' 

*You descended to the meanness of crossi- 
questioning Lord Mebose, who is almost a 
stranger to you, about my daughter's private 
affairs, and you have the audacity to come and 
tell me so to-day.' 

For a moment Colonel EUiston was taken 
aback : this sudden change of front, this 
daring charge of the enemy he had believed 
overcome, into the very heart of his defences, 
bewildered him. Women have a knack when 
they feel they are utterly routed, of attacking 
in their turn, and by dint of desperate courage 
occasionally succeed in defeating the adversary. 
However, Colonel EUiston was no mean tacti- 
cian; he soon recovered himself, and proceeded 
calmly. 

* Yes, I dare do all this, because you worldly 
women who have no principle and no honour, 
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and thinly you can play fast and loose with a 
man's happiness, require sometimes to be 
beaten with your own arms.' 

* You talk of worldliness, Colonel Elliston ; 
that speech does not come gracefully from 
you/ 

* I grant it; but for once in my life I was in 
earnest ; for once in my life I was not worldly, 
I really cared for the girl, and would have 
tnade her a good and a kind husband, and you 
bave thwarted me. Lady Warkworth, I shall 
never forgive you !* 

Her ladyship only shrugged her shoulders, 
the coquettish spotted veil concealed the hard 
lines round the mouth and the momentary 
contraction of the eyebrows, but inwardly she 
trembled. She had valued this man's friend- 
ship; she had valued still more her own 
vanity, and the feeling that her society was 
necessary to his comfort and enjoyment ; and 
now he announced his intention of developing 
quite a new set of feelings for her— undying 
hatred and unforgiving implacableness. It 
was certainly distressing. 

* Yes, I mean it. I dare say you think I 
am like the hundred-and-one other butterflies 
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who have believed in and flattered ypu, but I 

am diff'ejent ' 

Colonel Elliston drew a long breath, and 
gazed down at her stonily out of his hard blue 
orbs. 

* We shall be friends again some day, I am 
sure/ She held out her hand gracefully to- 
wards him, but he did not take it. 

Then she perceived that now at least there 
was nothing more to be done ; meanwhile, if 
Zoe married another man, he would probably 
soon get over this attachment, and then- 
Lady Warkworth sighed. It was not a time 
to indulge in day-dreams, so she recollected 
herself and continued : 

* I know you feel bitterly towards me now, 
and it is idle for me to attempt to defend my- 
self, because you would not believe me.' 

* Certainly not,' he muttered gruffly. 

* Never mind. Colonel Elliston ; I, at least, 
do not bear you malice. I shall be always 
your friend, and when you are in a pleasanter 
and more amiable mood you will be very glad 
to see me, I am sure.' 

' Never ! If you wait for me to come, you 
will be disappointed. But it is no use wasting 
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ds with a woman of your species. Good- 

, Lady Warkworth ; I leave your house 

lay — ^for ever !' 

[e stalked from the room and out into the 

et, Lady Warkworth too unnerved and 

ildered even to care to hinder him. 

. few hours later some one tapped at Zoe's 

p. She opened it slowly, hating intensely 

e disturbed. 

Mamma ! you here ? What is it ? You,' 

never come up to my room.' 
Zoe 1' Lady Warkworth shook with agita- 

from head to foot, and her hands trembled 
ently as she held out a telegram. 
Oh, mamma ! what is it ? You frighten 

Zoe — ^your papa — he has had a fit !* 
hen she fell forward on to her daughter's 
dder, laying down her head and bursting 
an hysterical torrent of tears. 





CHAPTER XVI. 



|ERY Bad, wasn't it, that death of 
Sir Hugh Warkworth 1' Mrs. Price 
commented to Lady Mortimer in 
habitual fashion on the news of the day. 

The latter, wrapped in the inevitable white 
woollen shawl, and reposing her large gouty- 
looking feet, clad in shapeless merino boots, 
on the footstool in front of her, sighed, took 
up the knitting which never forsook her even 
in the hottest days of summer, then laid it 
down with another sigh, ' Very sad !' 

Mrs. Price listened to these oracular utter- 
ances with the respectful solemnity befiting 
the occasion. Lady Mortimer had a habit of 
saying very little herself, yet somehow extract- 
ing an immense deal both of discussion and 
information from her devotees. She never 
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>oixmiitted herself, and ruled like the Py- 
Jtioness of old, chiefly by the involved com- 
Hands which faciUtated any interpretation 
oaost convenient to the occasion. 

* Very unexpected — was not it V continued 
Mrs. Price, who loved gossip, and anything con- 
ducive to emotion, from a burial to a weeding. 

* Not by me. I always thought Sir Hugh's 
was a bad life ; he looked pasty and haggard 
about the eyes.' 

* Well now, really I always considered Sir 
Hugh's eyes as particularly nice ones — such a 
pleasant grey pupil set in a remarkably blue 
white.' 

* Sign of ill-health, my dear ; one should 
never have that delicately transparent blue 
white. It is quite fatal.' 

Lady Mortimer's own eyes were of a muddy 
yellow, and utterly guileless of the smallest 
transparency. 

* I wonder what jointure Lady Warkworth will 
have ? I always pity a widow — such a dread- 
ful change, you know — no man-cook ; and to 
have to walk, after always using your own 
carriage. The law is preposterously unjust to 
women, I think.' 
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' Lady Warkworth will not be so badly off, ' 
observed Lady Mortimer, sententiously. * Her 
lawyer is mine also; and he tells me Sir Hugi 
has behaved most handsomely about settlements 
and such like. He was sure to do so— he was 
a soft, silly man/ 

Lady Mortimer sniffed. The sniff of con- 
tempt is dear to the bosom of the happy 
believers in their own true virtue. 

* Well, I always thought him pleasant and 
gentlemanly; but I dare say you are right, 
dear Lady Mortimer, in saying he was soft and 
silly. You are such a judge of character !' 

Lady Mortimer smiled; a kind of dismal 
smile, such as lights up the features of the 
professional comic grave-digger on the stage, 
or like the flickering ray that plays in feeble 
summer-lightning fashion round the lamp- 
posts on a foggy day in the city. There was 
no merriment in it, but a certain amount of 
subacid cynicism. 

' Did you hear how it happened — the death, 
I mean ? So horrid and shocking !* 

* No.' 

Lady Mortimer bent forward with interest, 
and dropped the knitting. 
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* I declare it quite spoilt my dinner when 
Mr. Price came home and told me. Men are 
so coarse and inconsiderate !' 

* I thought you were a model couple.' 
Lady Mortimer smiled again disagreeably, 

and showed a row of yellow teeth. 

* Of course, dear, I only spoke figuratively 
— quite figuratively — the embellishment of 
conversation. Mr. Price is devoted to me.' 

* I am very glad to hear it,' drily responded 
her friend, to whom certain rumours of an 
attractive governess, suddenly dismissed in 
consequence of Mr. Price's persistent atten- 
tions, had been wafted on the wings of gossip, 
and to whose retentive memory, never loosing 
its hold of disagreeable or scandalous reports, 
the fact now vividly returned. 

* As I was saying ' — Mrs. Price's flow of 
figurative conversation became a trifle con- 
fused — *poor Sir Hugh came home from 
London, walked about his peach-houses, talked 
to the gardener, seemed a little tired, and died 
in his chair after dinner, when the butler had 
left him alone with his wine. They found a half- 
eaten peach on his plate, which looked as if the 
attack had been very sudden, and had ^^vLad 
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him literally while he was dining. Was it not 
shocking ? It quite upset me !' 

^ Died of eating a peach !' sarcastically 
echoed Lady Mortimer ; * a sybaritic kind of 
death ; though possibly painful if it ended in 
choking/ 

'Oh no ; you misunderstand me. It was 
not choking, it was a fit. I only mentioned 
the peach to show how sudden it was ; the 
butler wondered he did not ring for coflfee, 
went in, and found him blue in the face; 
called up aU the servants, telegraphed for 
Lady Warkworth, and put him to bed. But 
he never rallied. When the doctor arrived, 
he said it was a hopeless case.' 

* How did Lady Warkworth take it ? A 
woman's real character always comes out so 
in its true colours at such times; but Lady 
Warkworth is decidedly eccentric. Do you 
remember how she took up David Venne at 
one time against the distinct opinion of all 
the county, and then dropped him a little 
while after without rhyme or reason V 

'Yes, that was eccentric,' said Mrs. Price, 
fuU of a guilty feeling that she herself and 
Cblonel Elliston "had \>^%Ti ^«x\Afc'e> V^ \}cka^ ^<it v 
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her gratified vanity having given place to dis- 
j^pointment since her coadjutor and friend 
had departed to London without even a 
message or a line of acknowledgment. Men 
weore fickle, certainly ; and the women who 
cotdd retain their affections must be either of 
divine or diabolical origin. Mrs. Price be- 
lieved in her own charms (one of the chief 
ingredients of success), and argued, therefore, 
that if she could be so forgotten, no one else 
was worthy of remembrance. 

* Lady Warkworth said nqthing ; it seems 
when the butler met her at the door, she 
fainted dead away. All night she fell from 
one fainting fit into another.' 

* Weak — decidedly weak/ remarked Lady 
Mortimer; * she has no character after all; such 
a fine opportunity for display of emotion and 
vigour entirely wasted. How some women do 
waste their opportunities, to be sure ; and then 
you know they never return. Very differently 
/ behaved when dear Sir Mortimer died. I 
had not married him for love, you perceive — 
I despise love — a poor puny kind of stuff; 
but everyone said I was the most devoted 
nurse, the best manager, the most excellent 
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wife. The doctors were all loud in their praise 
tmd admiration. I never allowed myself to 
fiunt — not even when the funeral was over 
and I felt dizzy: a little warm brandy and 
water or some red lavender soon set those 
feelings to rights. Proper sorrow is all very 
well — I never dined out for months, and 
wore my weeds a full two years ; but fainting 
and that kind of rubbish is absurd. I have 
no patience with it.' 

* Everyone has not your force and resolution 
of mind.' 

* They can strive to attain it. My mother 
used to say to me when I was a child, " Maria, 
my dear, you are too highly strung ; don't be 
nervous, it is so vulgar." I am not nervous 
now, though I am a great suJBferer.' 

Mrs. Price looked, as was her duty, immensely 
compassionate, and Lady Mortimer hugged 
the white woollen shawl tighter round her 
bony shoulders. 

* They are quite alone now at Warkworth. 
you think Lady Warkworth wiU marry Colonel 
Elliston V Mrs. Price longed for more gossip. 

* Marry Colonel Elliston !' shrilled out Lad 
Mortimer in her high treble ; * indeed, I shoul 
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hope not. What could put such an improper 
idea into your head ? My dear, do you read 
French novels, that you say such crude things V 
' No — no, indeed !' Mrs. Price blushed ; 
she remembered a particularly naughty book 
that she had perused lately with great gusto, 
carefully hiding it in the sofa-cushions at 
the entry of a visitor, and keeping the 
QiLa7*terly Review or Good Words open on 
ber lap, that she might appear plunged in the 
Jtudy of it, and she had evolved this new idea 
Tom her own brain. 

* I should hope no well-born woman could 
JO far forget herself as to enter a second time 
nto the bonds of matrimony. You remember 
^hat St. Paul says about those that are widows 
indeed V 

^ Yet St. Paul never positively condemned 
marriage, even for a bishop, if my memory 
serves me.' 

* A ^rst marriage, my dear — quite a different 
matter. We cannot all be celibates : some are 
boo attractive, their circle of influence is too 
large to centre in themselves ; but Lady Wark- 
worth — ^the idea is ridiculous !' 

*Then you dont think such a marriage 
VOL. in. 58 
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likely ? I had fancied she would feel lonely, and 
Colonel EUiston is so pleasant, though to be sure 
people do say he is in love with Zoe, and ' 

' My dear Mrs. Price, no one shrinks less 
from calling things by their names than I do. 
Perfect veracity is my motto. Still, if, as you 
say, such sad frivolity could exist, let us 
draw a veil over it ; let us forbear to discuss 
it, and keep the matter for our private prayers.' 

Mrs. Price's private prayers generally con- 
sisted of the shortest of devotions, muttered 
unintelligibly, when she had time and it was 
not too late, or the weather too cold for kneel- 
ing, shivcringly, in a night-dress. She was 
not likely, at any rate, to prolong these exer- 
cises by intercessions for Lady Warkworth's 
morality, but she bowed her head, obedient to 
her friend's monitions. 

* You really distress me ; I never heard a 
breath of scandal about her ! I believed her 
eccentric, but not frivolous. Such a fine old 
family too, in which no widow has ever re- 
married! Ah, what times we are coming to! 
Must you go ? Well, thank you for your 
kindly visit, and if you hear anything more 
of Lady Warkworth's movements, you will let 
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me know. It is our duty to reason with 
her, to save her from folly, if necessary. It 
is well, indeed, for poor Sir Hugh that 
he has been prematurely removed from this 
terribly sinful world. Come to tea next 
Tuesday. I expect the Rev. Mr. Gray. He 
is a wonderful missionary, as you know. It 
will interest you to hear of his experiences. 
He is very earnest, and I revere him, though 
we do not hold quite the same views. He is so 
very earnest.' 

When Mrs. Price had taken an eflfusive 
leave, and made sundry loving pecks in the 
direction of Lady Mortimer's mottled pink 
nose, the latter lady sat down to her bureau 
and wrote off to Miss Lathbury : 

' Dearest, 

* Have you heard there is some extra- 
ordinary report about Lady Warkworth ? Do 
come and tell me the rights of the story. Some 
people say she contemplates a new marriage, 
but I believe it is an invention of Mrs. Price's. 
We good women must help to advise our giddy 
sisters. Yours always affectionately, 

' Maria Besom.' 
58—2 
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Frivolous thoughts were far indeed from Lady 
Warkworth ; she felt Sir Hugh's loss more than 
her friends could believe possible. Widowhood 
creates an enormous blank in a woman's life. 
Even though the sorrow be no heart-wrung 
agony, no shrinking from the human words and 
comfort which have lost power to fill the yawn- 
ing gap, or to heal the raw and bleeding wound ; 
even though the sense of utter abandonment 
and desolation be wanting — ^the absence of an 
acc'ustomed face, faithful in its presence an 
unassuming friendliness; the lack of little cour 
tesies and services ; the thought of bickering 
and quarrels, now so intensely trivial in thei 
nature, standing out tiny and mole-like agains t 
the cloudless firmament of eternity ; even thi 
recollection of some captious word or look, fc 
which there is no willing victim — all cause -sa 
strange new sensation of discomfort and pairrr^. 
Women are more sensitive and more hom^^- 
loving than men, consequently the loss of ^ 
partner falls more harshly on theuL 

Lady Warkworth had been so used to &ir 
Hugh's gentle consideration, to his quiet appro- 
bation of all she thought or did, even to his 
contrary opmioiis>, ^VicJa. \\* \>L^d been her 
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triumpli to refute and override, that she could 
scarcely realise what her home would be with- 
out such a perfect husband — a husband whom 
she had considered only as a kind of append- 
age, like the pair of ' clearers ' weak-sighted 
people use, and which she now discovered to be 
completely necessary to her mental vision. 

That is the fate of good folk — they are never 
appreciated till we have lost their society. 
Unruffled tempers, business capacity, excep- 
tionally clear-sighted organisers, the peace- 
makers of our daily life, are treated with 
disregard and contumely until their race is 
run ; and then the world, conscious of a sudden 
darkness, turns amazed to seek for the old 
Hght. 

In the warm August evening, fragrant with 
rose scents and luscious lily odours, Lady 
Warkworth and her daugher walked on the 
terrace, sad and silent, in their sombre 
draperies. A hundred rosy, golden clouds 
glittered like courtiers around the fiery ball 
that glowed in the heavens, further on melting 
into amber, then into opal, finally into the 
palest azure. A heavenly calm lay over all 
things ; the birds twittered softly in zxs. \ind«- 
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tone to each other, as though loth to disturb 
the fragrant stillness; the sunflowers, erect, 
like worshipping priests, raised their calm 
golden discs ; the clematis and jessamine ex- 
haled stronger and more potent perftunes, as if 
hasting to give out their last and sweetest 
breath before the sun's exodus. It was one of 
those soft, exquisite evenings that seem re- 
served for the month of August in England, as 
though to increase our regret for the summer 
which is past, and the joys of which we have 
never yet tasted so exquisitely; a night for 
love and happiness ; a night full of wondrout 
sweet delights. 

Lady Warkworth walked soberly, with 
nervous twitching of her hands together ; Zo< 
beside her, bareheaded, not a hair of her cris] 
curls moving in the soft air— drooping with a 
sideways helplessness, like the bird shot in th m^e 
wing by a careless sportsman. 

She was utterly knocked down. Her father "^^ 
death had been so sudden, it had wrenche^^d 
^way her last firm hold upon happiness. Wh^3»t 
was there to live for now, when even mua- "de- 
ceased to promise pleasure ? 

If one could am^ oii^' «> «>^i yqI^ xsaxaortality, 
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for instance, like the sisters in Thdophile Gau- 
tier s sweet fable, who sang more and more 
iivinely till they became transparent and 
loated away with the nightingales, their 
pupils, in an ecstasy of song to heaven. But 
:hose were only fanciful stories ; musie did not 
}each us to forget. She longed to bar her ears 
X) the rippling bird-murmurs, and her senses 
X) the entrancing flower-scents, and her eyes 
:o the radiancy of colour and ruddy glory of 
the dying day, and rush away into darkness 
ind silence to hug her misery ; but instead, she 
paced up and down with measured step and 
conformed to her mother s fancies. 

Air was just now Lady Warkworth*s pas- 
sion ; she must be always out-of-doors, walking 
or sitting or driving, fatiguing her sorrow by 
physical means, and harping continually on the 
same well-worn string. 

* Your dear father would have been talking 
about the harvest now — ^poor fellow ! he was 
always so interested in the crops. Alas I he 
will not be here this year for the harvest, and 
it is such an exceptionally fine season. Does 
it not seem hard, Zoe, that he should be cut 
off like that in the prime of life ? for, after all, 
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sixty is the prime of life. Eandolph will never 
care about the country as your father used. I 
think I had better live here and keep house 
for him for the future, and then he can come 
when he likes and be independent ; don't you 
think so V 

As her daughter gave but a tardy assent : 

* Not that I care for anything now I am a 
widow. What a hateful word it is I it always 
reminds me of the sentences during the offer- 
tory, as if one were a poor red-nosed creature 
in rusty black, earning a livelihood as a pew- 
opener. What has become of Lord Melrose, 
Zoe ? he seems very remiss in his attentions/ 
she added suddenly. 

Zoe had dreaded this moment, and yet now 
it did not really seem to her as if anything 
could matter much. She slipped her arm into 
her mother's and patted her hand gently. 

. ' Mamma, I refused him that day — that very 
day, you know, when the sad message catne 
about poor papa.' 

It seemed as if ages of time had rolled away 
since then, and yet not four weeks had elapsed. 
It was Goodwood week then, and now grouse- 
shooting had but commenced. Yet an era of 
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life lay behind her, carefully shovelled down 
and buried under the earth of oblivion. 
' Eefused him, Zoe ! were you mad V 
' No ; but I could not marry him/ 
Tears started to her eyes at the thought 
of that last interview, of her abject humi- 
liation and of her bitter sacrifice. It had 
seemed unendurable then, but now the sacri- 
fice was consummated she felt much re- 
lieved. 

* Zoe, I don't know what on earth you want ; 
he was so nice and so rich. Perhaps he will 
return, however; I have heard of men pro- 
posing to a girl seven times.' 

* Dear mamma, don't talk of it,' said Zoe, 
gently pressing her arm ; * let us think rather 
of you, and how you can be made more 
happy.' 

Lady Warkworth lifted her handkerchief to 
her face. 

*I can never be happy again, Zoe. It is 
wretched to be a widow ; I feel so lonely ; I 
have never been solitary before.' 

In that instant perhaps, standing there, two 
clinging dark figures outlined against the 
crimson sky, mother and daughter were in 
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more perfect harmony than ever before in their 
separated jarring lives. Zoe shared the sense 
of loneliness, the sense of loss ; for in the last 
few months the consciousness had rushed in 
upon her soul, that life was a blank to her 
without the love of David Venne — the nectar of 
that happiness once having moistened her lips, 
no after-joy could possibly be compared to it— 
and that solitude of heart, now that she had lost 
him, must be her lot. Marriage with another 
had become not merely difficult but impossible ; 
with every fibre of her heart and every desire 
of her soul she was his for ever, even though 
he never knew it, and she herself must die, 
virginal and unmated, with his name graven 
on her heart. 

* Everything seems in a miserable tangle 
now,' said Lady Warkworth ; * Colonel Elliston 
has gone off to Scotland, Kandolph is detained 
by duty — here are we two wretched women 
alone. Come, let us go in ; it has turned fear- 
fuUy chilly.' 




CHAPTER XVII. 

RATTERS had not prospered with 
Seely. Ever since the announce- 
ment (which, however, he never 
fiiUy believed) of Zee's engagement to another, 
he had suffered intensely. The stormy, pas- 
sionate nature of the man was liable to 
broodings and restless miseries, each one of 
which was transmitted to his friend the faith- 
ful violin, a handy companion that could be 
taken up at all times, and at all times war- 
ranted to prove sympathetically responding. 

Sleep and appetite forsook him, till he fell 
into a feverish, irritable state, and fancied the 
whole world leagued against him. He had, 
however, obtained some teaching, which he 
gave grudgingly and with disgust, frightening 
his pupils by his loud, angry outbursts and 
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liis condition of half- suppressed impatience. 
He missed the quick, responsive intellect and 
intense, warm enthusiasm of his beloved Zoe, 
mentally comparing with her each cold and 
<'ommonplace pupil taking his guinea's worth 
like his dinner-pill, and never wasting a 
thought on anything but the orthodox exer- 
<*jses. 

Meanwhile, Seely had found a friend in Mr. 
Coylidart, the comic-opera composer, who 
commonly lounged in of an evening to listen 
and talk. 

* Ah ! my friend,' Seely said, on one of 
these occasions, * a music-master is the most 
wTctched of beasts of burden ; when I think 
that that grand musician Moscheles gave all 
his time to teaching, I am amazed, and wonder 
at the degradation of genius. Just fancy, nine 
lessons a day his average ! if I give two I 
come home tired and enervated, my fingers 
tingling with impatience, ready to fling my 
boots at anyone's head.' 

* Seely, you are like a woman, all impulse 
and sensitiveness : that kind of constitution 
won't wear.' 

' Do you imagine that I want to live ? Why, 
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I don't care how soon I rest ! Death means 
rest. What fools men are to dread it ! But, 
first, I crave to be famous. Listen ! — do you 
like this V 

Seely seated himself at the piano and com- 
menced to prelude. 

' It is called a rhapsody : the idea came to 
me in the night. Now, you perceive, the 
lovers are supposed to be together ; the first 
melodic phrase is tender and idyllic — ^people 
always caU love idyllic, but that is not my 
idea. This kind of love is only the very early 
love — the feeble mutterings of vague senti- 
ment, when the soul gropes faintly about for 
its double ; nothing is as yet certain. Is this 
love ? It is very sweet — but will it last ? 
You hear her vows in the slow-breathing 
canto fermo : she means it ; while he answers, 
deep down in the bass, earnestly, from the 
very bottom of his heart, as a man should. 
That is the first part, the prelude of tender, 
hopeful love : now happen trials, troubles, 
difficulties, a shower of jealousies and heart- 
burnings, enhanced by the interference of 
others. He reproaches her, she remains calm ; 
quiet confidence is always calm. But soon she 
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too begins to grow agitated — the treble is 
hurried, the time becomes stretto. He is very 
dear to her — she cannot bear to lose him ; the 
voices part and stray away in contrary move- 
ment, meeting again, till at last the fall flow 
of ecstasy bursts forth. They have never 
known until this moment what the power of 
their mutual intoxication meant. The second 
part ends in a grand burst of divine joy. 
Then comes the apotheosis. He is quite deter- 
mined that death shall not separate them : he 
may die, but it will be with her. You hear 
the raging and clamour, the discordant crashes, 
the tempestuous accents of passion ; but through 
all sings the fondly-whispered melody of love, 
growing higher and stronger, till it bursts into 
a triumphant hymn of rapture. They are 
together in death.' 

Seely leant back exhausted. 

' Fireworks, my dear fellow !' and his friend 
returned the cigar to his mouth, which in a 
moment of breathless interest he had incon- 
siderately allowed to cool. * And do you really 
mean that you imagined all that in vivid 
reality? No wonder you look pale and thin; 
why, you are giving your very life ! What a 
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flood of musical colour ! You have ideas 
enough in that rhapsody for a work double 
the size.' 

* I have plenty of ideas.' Seely pressed his 
hand across his forehead. ' They seem to 
seethe and crowd in upon one another till my 
brain is like to burst ; and yet . some of the 
critics have called my symphony chaotic — 
idea-less— a mere torso.' 

* It is astonishing, you must confess ; and 
frightfully difficult. Why can't you write 
easy music, as I do, such as the public can 
understand. They positively adore me. The 
fact is, you live too much alone ; come with 
me to-night ; one or two others meet at a 
friend's rooms, and we will have supper, and 
be gay.' 

' Gay ! I don't feel like gaiety.' 

* Have you dined to-day ? I should not be 
surprised to hear you had not.' 

* Well, now I come to think of it,* said 
Seely, still keeping his place on the music- 
stool, though he had ceased playing, and, with 
arms folded, stared gloomily at the page of 
Schumann that lay before him, * I don't 
believe I have. I know I breakfasted, for my 
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landlady always brings me up a tray at eight 
o'clock, and I suppose I ate what there was 
on it, for you see some empty plates and a 
cup are the sole remains.' 

* You are certainly an oddity,' observed the 
other with impatience. * I wonder whether 
this extraordinary indifference to animal com- 
forts is real, or whether it is assumed. Any- 
way, come to supper.' 

Just then a timid knock fell against th( 



door, and a girl, with a basket on her arm _, 
stood on the threshold gazing in, evidently=iw 
annoyed at the presence of a stranger. 

'Come in, Jenny; don't be alarmed,' sai^^^d 
Seely, apparently accustomed to this intriwc — i- 
sion. 

The girl wore a grey waterproof, the hoo^cz=)d 
of which was carefully drawn over her hea^ — td. 
She was shabbily dressed, but she had a lad^_y- 
like air. Mr. Coylidart looked at her wit — _.th 
interest. So then, this strange unworld-^Uy 
musician was not quite so unworldly as he 
seemed to be ; he permitted himself t- Jie 
ordinary consolations of manhood, womaiX2 5 
love and woman's succour. 

' Jenny, you kno^ ^x. Q»Qf^4axfc V 
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* Why, I declare ' — he jumped up eagerly 
and shook her by the hand — * if it isn't Miss 
Delacy I Sunday evening, of course, you are 
free from the theatre ; and you spend your 
leisure hours in deeds of hidden charity. 
Very nice. Now, what have you got in your 
basket V 

Jenny shrank back visibly at the flippant, 
bantering tone, and, quietly going to the 
piled-up table, cleared a space for her basket, 
moving papers of music on one side, and set 
it down. 

* Shall I go, Mr. Seely V she asked modestly. 
' You see, I sometimes do a little marketing for 
him,* she added apologetically to Mr. Coylidart, 
who stood regarding her with pleased curiosity. 

In the theatre she had the character of 
being cold, reserved, and very haughty; in 
fact, the other girls accused her of intolerable 
pride, and indulged their vexation by launching 
into anything but complimentary epithets con- 
cerning her grand airs. 

* Jenny is very kind to me,' said Mr. Seely, 
now standing up and relighting his cigarette. 
* What have you brought me to-night ? You 
really spoU me !' 

VOL. in. ^^ 
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She timidly lifted the lid of her basket, 
and disclosed a few eggs, a basket of straw- 
berries, part of a Bologna sausage, some white 
rolls, a cucumber, and a bottle of wine. 

* You will not starve now, at all events/ 
said Coylidart with sarcasm. 

^Lodginghouse-keepers give one such iU- 
cooked food ; and Mr. Seely's appetite is 
fastidious,' said Jenny, apologetically. 

* If his appetite is fastidious, he possesses, 
at least, the advantage of a most discerning 
caterer. I did not know, Miss Delacy, that 
you were, in addition to a great singer, also 
an admirable housekeeper.' 

Jenny blushed. She hated the glances of 
disrespectful admiration he threw at her fresh 
colouring, her flashing eyes, and her lovely 
person, which seemed to irradiate the poor 
little room as with the presence of some bright- 
hued orchid flower. 

* You know I am not a grea tartist,' she 
said ; * only a passable singer ; and that I can t 
act a bit — the stage-manager always tells me 
so, and so do you. I believe I almost made 
your opera a failure.' 

* Not in the least,' said he, bowing graciously 
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and stretching forth a hand to assist her in 
lifting out the basket of rosy strawberries 
nestled in green leaves ; ' you sing charm- 
ingly. And you have really improved amaz- 
ingly recently — ^Loid Bythesea said so yester- 
day. There is a thousand times more feeling 
in your voice I Have you been taking fresh 
lessons V 

'No.' 

She blushed again. The lessons she was 
taking now were not singing lessons ; they 
touched deeper chords than the mere notes of 
the pliant larjmx. 

* I declare, these strawberries look delicious 1 
It is quite an idyllic feast ! Shall we partake 
of it now, eh, Seely ? And then you can 
imagine you have arrived at the first part of 
your rhapsody — ^before love is real love, you 
know, as you just now explained.' 

Seely looked grim; he hated sneering re- 
ferences to his musical ideas, which was one 
reason why he fell an easy prey to the critics. 
He did not want Mr. Coylidart to stay, and 
yet he was half angry with Jenny for inter- 
^ptmg their talk. 

. ' Had I not better go, Mr. Seely 1' she said, 

59—2 
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with the quick sensitiveness of affection prompt 
to discern displeasure. * You are engaged to- 
night ; I will come another time/ 

* Not at all/ put in the operatic composer ; 
* we have nothing in the world to do — and 
Miss Delacy is never de trap. Say something 
civil to a lady, Seely, instead of glaring like a 
wild beast !' 

Thus adjured the musician expressed a mur- 
mured desire that she should stay, and pushed 
a chair towards her. 

* Now, Miss Delacy, spread the feast. Where 
are the glasses ? Rhine wine ! I see you are 
a good judge. For, of course, you know Byron's 
lines : 

* " Ring for your valet — bid him quickly bring 
Some hock and soda-water, then you'll know 
A pleasure worthy Xerxes the great king." 

You hear, it is a drink worthy of a king, and 
replete with poetry, like your beautiful self T 

Jenny coloured with annoyance, and, shrug- 
ing her shoulders, pulled a tablecloth from the 
drawer of a rickety chijffonier, lighted a fire, 
and deftly stripping oflf her waterproof, pulled 
her sleeves up to her elbows and proceeded to 
toss the eggs in an omelette-pan ; while Mr. 
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CoyUdart, unceasing in talk, set the table and 
placed the basket of strawberries crown-like in 
the midst. 

* Lucky dog, yoUy he whispered, chuckling 
to his friend, who moodily smoked on. * This 
is real love now, something practical and useful, 
a beautiful woman who is a good cook ; if you 
do live up in the clouds you have a splendid 
idea of landing on your feet after all. By 
Jingo, what lovely arms she has, and a good 
bust ; no tight-lacing there, though her name is 
Delacy ! ha, ha !' 

* I wish you would not talk in that fleshly 
way. Who wants to look at a woman's arms V 

* Who does not, on the contrary ? Never 
mind, Seely, I acknowledge you're a good 
judge of beauty.' 

, * Pah !' said the other, furiously ; there was 
but one woman beautiful in his eyes, though 
he was not loth to receive in princely fashion 
the humble services of another of the weaker 
sex. There is something comforting in the 
feeling of superiority which encourages luxuri- 
ous wants and provides a reason for suppl3mig 
them. Jenny, he knew, was a good girl and 
appreciated her mission of service ; but then 
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she was not a goddess like Zoe. Fortunately 
goddesses only exist (ideally) for a very short 
space in the experience of each man. K it 
were not so, the worshipper might die from the 
very exuberant abandonment of devotion. 
Exactions kill love. The good girl mean- 
while, like the busy humble sprites who 
minister to a man's comfort from the blacking 
of his boots to the flavouring of his salad, with 
cheeks fire-flushed, had achieved a savoury 
omelette, and turned in search of a plat«. 

* Here/ said Mr. Coylidart (who inwardly 
dubbed her angelic and wished he were not 
married to a plain snub-nosed wife), stepping 
out eagerly to assist her ; * now I will uncork 
the wine. Seely, put aside that cigarette, 
there's a good fellow (it is the seventh 
you have smoked to-night), and sit down to 
supper.' 

* Where — with your friends V 

* Hang my friends I To the supper this kind 
fairy has amiably provided for us.' 

* How is the symphony getting on V timidly 
asked Jenny, as they sat at the small round 
table, Seely toying fastidiously with the 
omelette, Mr. Coylidart helping himself freely, 
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eating, drinking, talking, and pressing close- 
and closer to the shrinking girl. 

* I suppose it will be performed soon/ was 
the answer, * but they are all against me — the 
press, the public, and my own purse.' 

* Not your friend Mr. Venne ?' she asked, 
again heaping strawberries on the plate he 
languidly pushed away. * Do eat them ; a friend 
of mine got them for me from a gentleman's 
private garden ; I know they are good. Where 
is Mr. Venne ?' 

* Engrossed with his own affairs, I suppose. 
I am not going to be beholden to him again.' 

* Pride is not fattening food, Seely. Cucum- 
bers are better,' remarked the composer with 
his mouth full. * " Always get what you can" is 
my motto ; it doesn't do to affront Fortune by 
refusing her amiable advances. She is to me 
always welcome, because she is a woman ; and 
women don't like slights — do they. Miss 
Delacy ?' 

' I don't know,' she pouted ; * slights from 
some people would be a comfort.' 

' By Jove, Seely,' chuckled Mr. Coylidart, 
delighted, * our beauty possesses a tongue I My 
dear, you'll make your fortune on the stage 
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after all. Voice, looks, and a tongue — a perfect 
triad.' 

Jenny remained silent. The man was in- 
corrigible. 

* By-the-bye,' he began again, ' did you 
know that Speranski is dead.' 

* Speranski the divine composer dead !' Seely 
started. ' You don't say so !' 

' Why not ? He was old and blind. You 
may be his worthy successor if you like.' 

* Blind and old — so was Homer, so was 
Milton ; but he, like them, was a master, one 
of the divine race.' 

* Certainly ; yet his music was becoming a 
trifle old-fashioned. Now if there is one thing 
to me utterly intolerable, it is the rage for an- 
tiquated compositions, music and poetry bear- 
ing the stamp of another order of civilisation, 
as if a lady of the present day were to appear 
in farthingale and patches. Revivals aie a 
mistake — they smack of mouldiness and empty 
futile conceits.* 

* Speranski will never be antiquated; genius 
exists for all ages.' 

* Possibly ; but I think he had written him- 
self out. Howe^ei, 1 ^m «OT:tY I told you 
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without furtlier preparation, if he was a friend 
of yours.' 

' A friend of mine !' Seely dropped the 
strawberry he was in the act of lifting to his 
lips ; * a friend I I never spoke to him but 
once, yet I shall never forget it. A friend 
whose hand I kissed as I knelt at his feet — a 
god, a great, noble, faultless spirit' 

* Well, I have not your talent for poetising. 
You can clothe the barest bones with flesh. 
Let's change the subject. Here, this Khine 
wine is excellent ; sets the blood dancing 
merrily. We will drink Miss Delacy's health ; 
or will you propose it, Seely V 

* Stay,' the musician rose, while the other 
two sat motionless, wondering, his deep-set 
eyes flaahing with enthusiasm, his black hair 
falling on each side of the pale, meagre face ; 
lifting his glass solemnly in one hand, * I will 
give you a toast,' he said loudly. *To him 
who next shall follow the great master.' 

He drank the wine off in silence, letting it 
roll gently down his throat, and closing his 
lips with relish as he replaced the empty 
glass. 

The others left their wine untasted, Jenny 
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gazing with horror at the tall figure subsiding 
into its chair, and Mr. Coylidart for a moment 
shaken out of his bantering joUity. 

'Well, Seely, you're a monstrous funny 
fellow to sup with, I must say; quite a 
plaster for sore bones/ said Coylidart ; adding 
presently : * Of all the gruesome, horrid toasts 
I ever heard, that is the most creepy. What 
could put such an idea into your head ? It 
might suflBce to call up old Speranski's ghost, 
like the statue in " Don Giovanni," to come 
and join us at supper/ 

* It is a fashion I learnt in Germany ; a way 
of honouring a great man's memory/ 

* Well, then I wish to goodness you would 
adopt some sensible English fashions. Bah ! 
I declare I feel quite a cold shiver. Dont 
you V He turned graciously to Jenny, who 
had become as white as a sheet. 

' Oh, Mr. Seely, it is so unlucky to drink 
the health of dead people 1 How could you 
do such a thing !' 

* Never mind. Miss Delacy ; you and I did 
not do so, at any rate, and nothing shall induce 
us to trifle with ghosts. Here is your health ; 
now drink mme.' 
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Jenny compKed with shaking hand. 

* Yours too, Mr. Seely. How I trust this 
talk will bring no misfortune !' she said. 

' Misfortune !' said the musician, irritably. 
* What greater misfortune can there occur than 
the death of a great master ? Any number 
of earth-worms like us may wriggle themselves 
in ^or out of existence. The fact is of small 
importance.' 

* I beg pardon, Seely ; I don't approve of 
the comparison to an earth-worm, and I object 
to be called one. I am not blind, and I don't 
burrow, and I intend to enjoy myself for many 
more years,' remarked Coylidart. 

Jenny glanced anxiously at their host. He 
seemed lost in thought ; the hand raised to his 
brow looked wan and waxen, deep lines were 
graven under his eyes. Suddenly he spoke : 

* I shall go to Mudbury to-morrow.' 

* To-morrow ?' Mr. Coylidart stared. ' And 
the symphony ? If you leave town, what will 
become of it ? You are not going for a stupid 
caprice, to throw away success V 

* I must go to Mudbury,' the musician re- 
peated. * There is no hurry for the symphony. 
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It is the child of my heart. Why cast peaxls 
before swine V 

' Are Miss Delacy and myself swine, th^ ? 
You are certainly out of sorts to-night* 

* Yes ; I am out of sorts. You had better 
- leave me alone.' 

Jenny passed round and laid her hand gently 
on his arm. 

* You are suflfering/ she said softly. * How 
I wish I could help you T 

* But you can't, my dear/ he answered 
kindly. ' Still, I thank you for your sjonpathy. 

^ It does me good.' 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



|EELY was as good as his word, and 
accordingly to Mudbury he re- 
turned, to the old familiar lodging , 
with the dark well-like staircase, where the 
grimy landlady grumbled and the swarming 
children ran up and down. Those were the 
necessary evils ; but when the double door was 
closed, and all discordant noises shut away, 
waving lime-trees, nodding at the window, 
seemed to whisper of peace and friendliness. 
The dusty piles of music, untouched since his 
departure, loaded the chairs and tables as 
usual ; the locked piano stood patiently in the. 
comer, waiting for the master's touch ; the 
curtain hung across the doorway leading to 
the small bedchamber, just pushed ca,f(ilesal"j 
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aside, as if only yesterday his hand had rested 
on it ; the pale miniatures greeted him from 
each side of the chimney-piece ; and on the 
music-stand still lay a bunch of faded lilies- 
of-the-valley Zoe had one day brought him 
He raised it to his lips ; the scent was sweet 
and fragrant yet. 

* Poor things !' he thought ; * you are dead ; 
your life has passed away, and yet you are 
still pleasant, still odorous ; while everlasting 
flowers, meant to remind one of the Eternal, 
are always pale, and sad, and dry. Colourless, 
perfumeless, waxen things, they are given us 
L a type rf immortality. Is love, then, the 
sweetest of all created things, only mortal 
also V 

He sat down on the only empty seat, the 
music-stool, the lilies still in his hand, and 
thought. The limes were heavy with blossom ; 
a few busy bees hummed about on light and 
airy wings ; the sunlight threw bright chequers 
among the green leaves here and there, which 
ilet in streaks of blue sky. 

On this very August evening Zoe walked 
on her terrace and sighed, languid with the 
heavy lusciouaneas* oi ^e.^\i\,^ ^sA Vov^liness 
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around. She thought of music — music to her 
seemed like the perfume of the soul — and 
music brought back her master to her mind. 
She wondered how he fared. 

Thus they were in sympathy at that 
moment, though neither of them knew it. 
She was feeling the sadness of music press 
her down; he was feeling the buoyancy of 
music raise him up. Music saddened her ; 
music elevated him. And yet he sat there 
lonely, poor, still partially unknown, un- 
<50urted. How could he conquer her? how 
hope ever to possess her? Life itself he 
cared nothing about ; unborn melodies would 
die with him ; but perhaps, after all, it was 
best so — the world, unconscious, would not 
care. But she, she must not live apart, mated 
unmusically. 

He rose presently and moved about quietly, 
humming bars to himself, breaking off to take 
up a bit of music, or to unlock the piano: 
settling his household gods around him, as the 
man does who feels he has returned home. 
Then he lighted a cigarette, and still hummed 
on between his teeth. 

Not a thought for Jenny in aU this; she 
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was dead to him, as dead to him as if she had 
never been. And yet not so very long ago he 
had rejoiced in her presence during his dull and 
melancholy hours ; but now that he was again 
in the neighbourhood of Zoe, breathing the 
very air she breathed, he forgot Jenny. Till 
late in the night he fiddled, played, and wrote, 
and the neighbours, turning on their pillows, 
wondered at the uncanny sounds, for the new 
tenants recked nothing of musicians and their 
strange ways. 

Seely knew a modem sonnet, of which he 
was very fond ; it began : 

' Ah Love, dear Love ! In vain I scoff; in vain 
I ply my barren wit, and jest at the«.' 

• 

The words seemed to burn in on his memory 
with fresh intensity just then, and the thought 
crossed him of setting them to music, they so 
exactly expressed his own feelings. 

* Thou heedest not, or dost forgive the pain. 
And in thy own good time and thy own way, 
Waiting my silence, thou dost vanquish me. 
Thou comest at thy will in sun or rain, 
And at the hour appointed — a spring day. 
An autumn night — and lo ! I serve again. 
Forgive me, touch me, chide me. What to thee, 
God that ttou ax\i, «t^ \}ci«&^ '^^Ok. ^SmSX& ^^ vsIim t 
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Let me bat know thee. Thou alone art wise. 
I ask not to be wise or great or free, 
Or aught bat at thy knees and wholly thine, 
Thus, and to feel thy hand upon mine eyes.' * 

The whole of that night passed in inspiration. 

He sat till the work was completed. * A 
Hymn to Love/ simple and beautiful in form, 
and suited for the compass of his mistress's 
voice : who, indeed, but Zoe must sing it ? On 
the morrow he wrote to her, telling her of his 
return, and that he shared her grief ; * would 
she console him and herself by music? 
Would she come V 

He waited all day with beating heart : the 
postman passed his door many times, waking 
the neighbouring echoes with his knock, but 
there came no note, no message, from Zoe. 

Seely's flickering hope fluttered away ; the 
* Hymn to Love,' fairly copied out and dedi- 
cated to her, flaunted upright on the stand, 
but still there was no sign of his anxiously- 
expected visitor. 

The autumn shades were falling ; Seely sat 
alone in the duskiness of his silent room, with 
his head buried in his hands, still waiting. 

♦ ' Songs and Sonnets,' by Proteus, 

VOL. ni. ^Q 
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Siuldonly he fancied he heard an unaccustomed 
foot on the stairs, a flutter and rustle diiGFerent 
from the vulgar whirling of the landlady's 
petticoats ; he held his breath, he fancied the 
outer door creaked gently ; with ear sharpened 
by suspense, an almost imperceptible sound 
strikes on the acute tjnnpanum. 

The door had creaked ; then came a knock, 
unanswered — for Seely's voice fled and his 
throat was dry and rasping — and Zoe, like a 
young Hebe, filled the threshold. A great 
bunch of crimson roses nestled in her hands, 
not ruddier than the crimson lips in the clear, 
ivory complexion. 

* Ah I you have come. How good of you !' 
He sprang forward ardently, yet full of 

respect. 

* Yes, I am come.' 

She sank on to the chair he had prepared 
for her approach. Spite of angry threatenings 
and maledictions to his fluttering heart, he 
had hoped. 

* Why have you come back V she asked 
slowly. 

His face fell ; then she was not glad to see 
iiim. He loiad \io^^^ m^'axi^ ^'^^^ ^U : they 
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were not in sympathy. He moved away from 
her a few paces. Surely the light in her eyes 
was not as bright, and her fingers, ringless as 
always, were thinner, he thought. 

She had stripped off one glove, and now 
played with it, tapping the soft brown leather 
against her white palm. 

* Are you sorry I have come back ?' 

* Not for myself, but for you. I don't care 
myself now much for anything — not even for 
music' 

* Not even for music ?' he repeated sloWly, 
in an unbelieving accent. * You must care for 
music. It is a part of yourself.' 

' I don't think so,' she said, with a laugh. 
* Why should one care for anything ? Life is 
such a struggle I' 

' It ought not to be a struggle for one so 
gifted as you.' 

* Is that your opinion ? / fancy those who 
axe gifted suffer most.' 

' I have thought of you a great deal,' he 
said, sinking on to one knee and looking up 
at her. The attitude was graceful, and implied 
reverence more than familiarity. She felt it 
so, and it did not frighten liex, * ^ ^^^aJii. 
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deaL Yoa are tluowmg away your time. 
Whr don't toq decide for the artistic life X 

' Sometimes I think I wiH,' she answered, 
tsqifMng with her ^OTe more qni^y. ' Bnt I 
ean't just now, <m aeeonnt of my mother. 
We wcMnen are always tied in some way in- 
TolnntarilT/ 

' And we men ahrays tie ourselves Yolun- 
tanty — ^that is the difference between ns. Fas- 
aiyity rersms activity.' * 

^ I should mnch prefer the activity.' 

*Yon say so now. Yet passivity briogs 
the least remorse. Yon, happy creature, don't 
know what remorse is f 

'Don't ir 

Her eyes darkened with a quahoi of paiiL 
He noticed this, and wondered. 

* See here * he rose qnickly, a violent fit 

of coughing overtaking him and forcing him to 
pause for an instant, with his hand to his side. 

* What a cough you have ! You should take 
care of it,' she said, turning her head to follow 
his movements. * How long have you had itT 

* Oh, it is nothing — only a cold I caught 
one day getting my feet wet. I am not a 
Binger, so it does uoX. xaaXX^x ^\J&.. Colds are 
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things one must treat without ceremony ; the 
more you cuddle them, the closer they stick to 
you.' 

' That is a very bad cold, though ; and I 
am sure you are not strong.' 

' Bah ! strength is all a matter of comparison. 
Look I this is what I have written for you — 
a hymn to Love. It will just suit your voice. 
Come here and try it. You need not be 
diflSdent,* he added, with a sneer, *it will 
not compromise you ; the words are quite in 
a classical vein.' 

She approached obediently, noticing, with 
the force of habit, the old touch of command 
in the master's tones. 

' Sing it.' 

She complied, letting her full voice ring 
tentatively round the chamber, while he played 
the swelling chords of accompaniment. 

'Be sure to put great expression into the 
last lines — 

* " I ask not to be wise or great or free, 

Or aught but at thy knees, and wholly thme. 
Thus, and to feel thy hand upon mine eyes." 

You must feel it ! You must put your whole 
soul into it !' 
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Zoe did as she was bid, with no thought of her 
master ; forgetting all — the dull lodgings, the 
dusty furniture, the cramped surroundings— 
and letting her throat swell out with song, 
and her thoughts fly far away on the wings 
of love to her adored. Music has this merit 
— it speaks in varied tongues. To each one it 
murmurs of his passion ; to the mother of her 
dead babe ; to the lover of his mistress ; to the 
rapt enthusiast, of heaven and the harps of 
gold. 

* Excellent — admirable I You have tho- 
roughly caught the spirit of the hymn T 

* " Wholly thine !'' — who can say that V mur- 
mured Zoe, as she dropped wearied into a seat. 

Passionate music unnerved her now. She had 
so twined her love into her music that neither 
could be separated ; and the memory of love 
was, she knew, utterly fatal to her, making 
her shy at her duties and rebel against the 
monotonous future lying before her. Even 
music must be given up if she would * suffer 
and be strong.' 

Seely leant his arms on the piano and looked 
sternly at her. He could perceive that her 
thoughts were not m\JcL \mxi\ ^xid, in a tete-dr 
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tete^ it is certainly galling when one person of 
the couple is away journeying mentally. 

' Miss Warkworth I' 

She looked up. 

* Will you answer me one question truth- 
fully, if you can ?' 

' If I can.' 

* Are you engaged to be married V 

* No, I am not.' 

He breathed a sigh of relief. 

' Why, then, did the world say so ?' 

' The world told a lie.' 

' Then you are free — ^free in heart — in 

aur 

* With my heart, Mr. Seely, neither you nor 
the world have anything to do. I am free in 
my actions. I am no man's property.' 

* Miss Warkworth, you thought me pre- 
sumptuous once, when I told you of my love 
— don't stir, I know you did I You have 
never forgiven me quite. You only came here 
to-day as a kind of protest — out of pity for a 
poor fellow. Well, I wish to tell you I am 
not quite so presumptuous as you thought ; 
only, like a fool, I forgot to inform you of 
the only important fact — the sop that would 
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(conciliate that wolf, the world I I am not low 
bom — I am Sir Claude Cathcart's son I You 
perceive, as good as yourself. I divested 
myself of the name, because I wished to make 
my own way — ^to be beholden to my parents 
for nothing — not even a name I Still, I have 
it ; I can take it again any day/ 

Zoe moved impatiently ; words fluttered on 
her lips. 

' Stay ; do not speak yet. You will say, 
" What is birth to me ? I do not care for 
you.*' But if you swear to me that your heart 
is free, if it is empty, swept, and garnished, 
then let me fill it ; let me charm away your 
cares, if you have any, and abolish the apathy I 
notice in you. Be my life, my love, my soul- 
inspiring muse I Every artist must draw his 
inspiration somewhere. I draw mine from 
you. With you, I fly to heaven; without 
you, I fall to earth. Zoe — life — consider.' 

She rose weariedly, the lines deepening 
round her mouth, seeing he was stretching out 
his hand towards her. Once again she was 
plunged in the heat and ardour of the struggle ; 
once again she must fight and conquer. She 
drew some st.ieTi^\\i Ixoxcl \)cifc \s:L<^\ja.ory of Lord' 
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Melrose. He had borne his discomfiture 
calmly ; so, no doubt, would this man. 

* Let us be frank,' she said quietly, standing 
there with hands clasped meekly, like a typical 
Marguerite. * You are my master. I respect 
you. I am grateftd from the bottom of my 
heart for all you have taught me. It grieves 
me bitterly to sadden you ; but I can never 
love — never marry ; all that is a sealed book 
to me.' 

* Ah 1 Don't say it. I understand.* 

* No ; let me say it in words. It is part of 
my punishment, for I have been so unfaithful. 
I love another !' 

' Then proceed, to the bitter end. Who is 
it? TeUme.' 

She paused. Surely she had almost expiated 
her sin. 

' I command you !' He stamped his foot 
impatiently. ' It is the least you can do to 
condone my sufiering.' 

* David Venne.' 

The words trembled out like the gentle 
whisperings of leaves in the summer branches. 
She bent her eyes down ; her limbs seemed to 
quiver under her. This, at least, was tl^a n^y^ 
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uttermost rung of the ladder of martyrdom — 
to stand thus before a man who had exalted 
her into a muse, a divinity, and show herself 
only a frail woman, uncrowned, unsought, 
bending under the burden of a despised love 
now cast back upon her. Why did Seely not 
speak ? Why did he not release her from this 
torture ? Why might they not relapse again 
into the familiar relationship of master and 
pupil ? Why must love, seemingly the curse 
of her fate, always step between her and 
happiness ? 

Seely gave a groan, and caught at a chair. 

* David Venne ! The only man in the world 
to whom I must resign you ! My benefactor — 
I said I would repay him some day. This is 
the payment ; but it is, indeed, the Jew's 
pound of flesh !' 

* You misunderstand me, Mr. Seely,* she 
resumed, in clear, ringing tones ; it seemed 
almost natural now to glory in her love. 
' David Venne does not care for me ; he did 
once, but that is long ago. I treated him 
shamefully. It is all over, and he despises 
me.' 

' You treated Wtv ^^TsveMSq I You never 
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knew his was the noblest, best, most generous 
nature possible. Ah, Miss Warkworth, women 
are fools, after all/ 

* Well, I have suflfered enough,' she said, 
with a shudder, ' if I have been a fool.' 

* But it is not over ; he is sure to come back 
to you again. How could he help it? You 
are so fascinating, so entrancing I Ah, why 
did God make you in that beautiful form, with 
those soulful eyes^eyes that seem to bewitch 
one ? All this misery will kill me, I think.' 

' Oh no, Mr. Seely. Listen.' She went to 
his side and knelt before him, while he shut 
out the sight of her with his hands. ' I will 
come and cheer you. I will play with and 
sing to you, and be your friend ; and we will 
be as of old — as I remember you on that first 
day in the little St. Mary's chapel. How great 
and wonderful you seemed to me ! Oh, do let 
me be your friend — just as always ' 

Her voice was broken with sobs ; everything 
in life seemed slipping away from her. 

* No, no.' He moved his head uneasily. * I 
don't think I could bear it. You may be Jm, 
but his only, remember. I should kill any 
other lover. Go, Miss Warkworth, go ; and 
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take the " Hymn to Love " with you. It has 
no value for me now/ 

She rose from her knees sadly, and wiped 
away her tears. What a fate was hers ! She 
seemed to bring misery to everyone around 
her, and yet no happiness to herself. She was 
trying now to do her duty, as she saw it 
darkly, confusedly; yet the tangle was no 
better. Was she, perhaps, a modem Cassandra, 
dealing woes as others did blessings ? 

She moved to Seely. He would not speak. 
He had turned his back upon her, and buried 
his face in his hands. There was no use in 
waiting. Nerves, strung up to unnatural 
tension, must have time to run down before 
they can give forth true notes. She seized 
the fatal * Hymn to Love ' which had educed 
all this lamentable conversation, and leaving 
the bunch of red roses in its stead, she gathered 
up her things and slipped quietly out. 

Seely did not move. He knew, with in- 
tense sensitiveness of hearing, that she was 
waiting for him to address her ; he knew that 
she lingered reluctantly, making her little pre- 
parations last the longer to give him time; 
he heard liex S)Oi\> ^X^^"^ ^<ctQ^% the room, the 
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opening of the door, the gentle closing, not 
with a bang like the last stab of an angry 
woman ; then there came silence, and hopeless 
twilight filled the heart of the musician. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

?!AND0LPH waa now master of Wark- 
worth. The sense of possesaioo 
rose strong and glowing in hifl 
heart as he paced up and down the terrace 
with his cigar, looking critically at the old- 
fashioned square windows, and the climbing 
weateria and monthly roses that adorned its 
walls. Critically, for a sense of possession 
gives a new and pungent interest to the oldest 
and moat hackneyed of aaaociations. After 
all, he had spent a very happy childhood here : 
he smiled to himself as he thought of the 
childish expeditions, and of all the hundred 
trifling incidents of former days ; his brother 
Willie's memory was relegated now, as are 
most sad raem.onea,to X)&a '^e.vj ^%fo^t. and 
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calmest recesses of his mind. He thought of 
him no longer as the elder brother, a living, 
planning companion ; but only as laid quietly 
to rest beneath the bending birch-tree, a dim, 
yet soothing phantom of his boyhood. But 
enough of reminiscences ; the present and 
future lay before him full of brightest anticipa- 
tions, for the question now was — how to shape 
the pattern of his life ? 

Warkworth was sad and duU enough, not- 
withstanding the flaring dahlias, and the gor- 
geous sunflowers, and the gaudy hollyhocks, 
and the arabesque of colour in parterres of 
geraniums and lobelias. No sounds were to 
be heard but the buzzing of bees and twitter 
of birds ; and Eandolph did not care for these. 
He loved human voices, laughter, and noise, 
and fun, so that his mother's tears and his 
sister's sable draperies were not at all to his 
liking. 

' I shall hunt this winter,' he thought ; 
* and keep up the shooting, and have parties ; 
it has been, allowed to go wretchedly to wreck 
and ruin. I must see to all that ;' and he 
swelled with the importance of a master. 

Then he bethought himself of walkixi^ da^??\^ 
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to the gamekeeper's cottage to consult with 
him ; and as he did so, he remembered how 
he had often strolled past it, and through the 
hazel-copse to the wood where he used to meet 
Jenny. * Poor little thing !' — ^he could aflFord 
to be sympathetic now it was all over, and 
that she had been dead for years — * poor little 
thing, how sad it all was ! Still, I am glad 
I was safe away from home at the time of the 
trial. I very nearly got into a scrape with 
that girl ; and just think, now, if I had 
married her, and she had been Lady Wark- 
worth ! What queer ins and outs there are 
in the world ! I was very lucky, all the 
same.' 

And as he paced along, he thought of 
Daisy, the pretty apparition of Mrs. Price's 
garden-party ; and he reflected that she would 
not make a bad mistress of his house. 
* My mother, of course, will leave soon — she 
would not care to stay, I should think — and I 
shall be very lonely in that big house. How 
jolly it would be to have Daisy's blue eyes 
and sweet smile opposite one T 

Just then he met the keeper, and the current 
of his tboughta ^^ ^^Xi?^^^. TJ-Wj plunged 
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eagerly into a talk about pheasants and hares, 
and the annoyance of poachers. 

* There's one chap/ said the keeper, a stal- 
wart figure in brown corduroy and velveteen, 

* that rd give my eyes to catch ; he's hand- 
and-glove with all the scoundrels of the 
country, and brings fellows here from Gawcott 
— some of those mill-hands that stick at 
nothing. I know they're about, and doing 
such a lot of damage; but they're so sharp, 
there is no catching them. However, me and 
the under-keeper is going to lay a trap for 
'em. You'll mind the fellow, may be — Isaac 
Farren, lives in the bog with his mother, 
and says he earns his bread by cutting wood ; 
but it's my belief it's more thieving than 
working, with him.' 

* Isaac Farren,' repeated Eandolph, dreamily; 
but a moment ago he had been thinking of 
Jenny, and now her lover's name happened to 
be mentioned. It was a strange coincidence. 

* Yes, yes, try and catch him, Saunders ; I'm 
sure he's a bad lot,' he said hurriedly, feeling 
an unreasonable desire to have the fellow hung. 

* Yes, sir, that I will, you may depend upon 
me ; and I'U get up the pheasants as (yiick aa t 
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can. Fm right glad you're a sportsman, and 
no mistake.' 

The keeper went away smiling. Poor old Sir 
Hugh's rule had been very different ; this was 
something better. An energetic, lively young 
master, and the likelihood of killing eight hun- 
dred pheasants the first day s shooting; if the 
matter rested only with Saunders. Only the 
foxes were to be feared, and the hardened des- 
perate poachers. 

Meanwhile Eandolph, languidly finishing his 
cigar, came face to face with his sister. 

'Hyacinth is here, Eandolph,' she said 
quickly, ' and Hubert.' 

' What, that tiresome fellow I' 

' Hush ! how can you speak so ? he is your 
brother-in-law.' 

* I know he is, and more shame to us that 
he is ; but it does not follow that I should wish 
to see him in my house. It is not even that 
he drinks claret and champagne at dinner, but 
he is always muddled — ^heaven knows with 
what ; he must have a poor head.' 

' Oh, but indeed he is really far better since 
he has been in Parliament ; do come in and 
talk to him, Randolph.' 
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* Not 1/ he surveyed his cigar complacently ; 
*I*m not going to spoil a good cigar for a 
fellow like him ; he can come out if he wants 
to talk to me.* 

' He is gone round to the stables, I fancy/ 
Zoe said wearily ; ' but I really think, Ean- 
dolph, you 'might take the trouble to make 
yourself a little agreeable. Hyacinth looks 
worried to death, and Tm sure Tm not cheerful 
company.' 

' And because you think I'm in better 
spirits, I'm to be toned down to your level. 
Thank you; the garden is dull, but at least 
it's peaceful. There is sure to be a row in 
the house.' 

Zoe sighed. Kandolph had never been a 
<5omfort to any one of them ; it was not likely 
he would develop into one now. She turned 
to leave him, too wise to fight against the in- 
evitable. 

' TeU Hyacinth to get him to take the 
pledge,' he shouted after her, as she fled away 
across the lawn and through the rosebushes. 

Hyacinth and her mother were sitting alone 
in the drawing-room talking in low earnest 
tones. They looked up inqvxiim^l^ ^v& ^^ 
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entered, stopping abruptly in their conversa- 
tion. 

* I found Randolph, but he would not come 
in ; he was smoking/ she said crossly : every- 
one was provoking, this hot, tiresome day. 

* Very well,' Hyacinth answered calmly ; 
* I dare say he will go to the stables, and 
there he will find Hubert. Men never can 
bear to come indoors till dinner-time.' 

Zoe felt aggrieved. Why then had they 
sent her out into the sun to look for her 
brother, if his coming were such a matter of 
indifference. ' Two are company and three are 
none,' she thought, turning on her heel and 
leaving the two ladies to continue their inter- 
rupted conversation. 

She had run out to search for Randolph 
without her hat, and the sun beat hotly on her 
head : it was a foolish thing to do ; she put her 
hand up to her crisp curls, and they felt quite 
warm. Then she spied her garden-hat of flapping 
white straw on a peg in the hall, and reached 
it down, seizing a red cotton parasol as she 
went, from the comer where it reposed. No 
one wanted her, she would go out herself now. 
She slipped paat ^e ^\)^!\}^'^'e»,V^^iaKSi.^^R^ 
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tones raised in deep discussion with the stud- 
groom, moving quietly so that the crackling of 
the gravel should not rouse their attention. 
Now she was safe, safe in the very copse where 
Kandolph lingered not half an hour ago. 

Whither were her steps leading her ? It did 
not matter, after all ; one could never escape 
from one's self— no walk was long enough for 
that. Spite of all her troubles, she was glad to 
be again in the dear old haunts, glad to be in- 
haling the pure fresh air, and away from the 
languid, odorous garden and her mother's 
fretful complaints. Involuntarily her feet 
carried her on the familiar path to Mud- 
bury, the path she had trodden in rain and 
sunshine, in the gayest of anticipation and the 
duUest of misery. Here she was again in the 
familiar primrose-field, in the trysting-place of 
her love. How strange it seemed ! — all hope 
had died down in her heart, like the primroses 
in the grass. No larks sang now, no violets 
filled the air with sweetness. The ground was 
still gemmed with daisies, the humble white 
blossoms seeming to look up innocently into 
her face. 

She sank on to the bank and tkoM^X* oil \5si^ 
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many times Kuff had played and gambolled at 
her feet, of the daisv she had once thrown 
petulantly at David, and of his gentle, chival- 
rous movement when he picked it up and laid 
it quietly in his pocket-book. 

Had he kept it, that memento of her way- 
ward whims ? Ah no ! Surely he must have 
cast it from him along ago. She was no longer 
worthy; the token-flower no longer precious. 
She covered her face with her hands. Ah, if 
it could but come all over again, she would 
die sooner than let him leave her. 

Then a hungry craving came over her, just 
for a sight of his face ; not as he looked on 
that last evening in Seely's lodgings, cold, and 
bitter and sarcastic, but as he was wont, with 
the pleasant twinkle in his soft grey eye, with 
the gentle downward curve of his ruddy beard 
while he stooped to listen longingly to all she 
said. No ; that happy time would never come 
again. Happiness is like the dust on a butter- 
fly's wing ; once brushed off, it never returns. 
Unconsciousness is of the supreme essence of 
happiness. Bliss, once realised and sought for, 
becomes only a regret or a desire ; it ceases to 
be an enjoymeiil. 
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Zoe knew, by her passionate, aching misery, 
what she had lost, only now that it was too 
late. She leant her hot head against the cool, 
grassy bank, and played with the string of her 
garden -hat, which she had laid loosely in her 
lap. Memories were all the happiness she 
could ever taste now, and to-day memories 
came flying to her on strong and willing wings. 

She sat thus motionless, in an apathy of 
suflFering, for some considerable time. The 
very rest did her good ; for attendance on her 
mother was one continued restraint. A faint 
rustling presently reached her ears ; birds in 
the hedge, or a rabbit hurrying ofi*, she sup- 
posed — then something cold and damp was 
laid in her open palm. With a frightened start 
she opened her eyes. It was Blufi*; his in- 
quiring brown orbs fixed on hers, tail violently 
wagging, and long crimson tongue hanging 
out of his panting mouth. Had she, by a kind 
of magnetism, evoked this phantom of her 
dreams ? Bluff evidently so very glad to see 
her — rcvidently thinking it quite in the course 
of nature that she should be sitting there 
in her favourite meadow, under her favourite 
stile^ 
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But if BluflF were there, then his master could 
not be fax oflF. Zoe struggled to rise — at all 
costs a meeting must be avoided ; but the 
dog's fore-paws stood on the edge of her dress, 
and he did not show the sUghtest intention of 
changing his position. 

* BluflF, good dog I Yes * — she patted his 
head violently; every moment was of import- 
ance — ' good dog I let me get up/ 

But BluflF only wagged his tail more good- 
humouredly, and stood sturdily with paws 
planted apart, sending hot breath into her face 
from his red flame-like tongue. 

* BluflF 1' there came a whistle, and the dog 
sprang from her towards his slowly advancing 
master. 

Zoe gathered herself up, and stood waiting, 
covered with confusion. 

* Miss Warkworth 1 I am sorry to have 
startled you.' 

He bowed, perfectly calm and self-possessed. 
The last drop of blood ebbed from Zoe's faint- 
ing heart. If he could speak so quietly — 
seem so composed — ^why, every bit of love 
for her must be dead indeed. 

' I was sittmg\iet^,' sk^ ^^id himibly , entirely 
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forgetting her new-learned airs of woman of 
the world. 

* So I perceive. I beg ten thousand pardons 
for disturbing you. I had no thought you 
would be here, and the high-road is so dusty, 
while these fields are very pleasant.' 

* Yes, they are very pleasant,' she assented, 
not caring what he said, so only that she could 
hear once more the mellow ring of his voice. 

But he did not speak again. The conversa- 
tion bid fair to end thus, as they both stood 
silently — like two curs ready to fight, Zoe 
bitterly reflected. He lifted his hat again as 
the signal of departure. Then she felt that 
she could not let him go thus ; mad impulses 
rushed through her brain. 

' Mr. Venne.' 

He stopped inquiringly. 

* I want to explain. Do you remember the 
day we met at Mr. Seely's ? You said — I 
thought — why did you misjudge me V 

She clasped her hands, looking pleadingly 
at him. 

' I was not aware I had misjudged you/ he 
said coldly, * I am very sorry if I did ; but 
surely reference to the past is a mistake V 
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' No, no ! it is not a mistake. Do let me 
explain.* 

* Women always want to explain/ he 
answered cynically. * Facts can never be 
explained away, and honest men do not need 
it.' 

* Then you think me dishonest V 

Blushea were coming and going on her 
cheeks. Venne, stealing a glance at her, 
thought she had never looked so handsome. 

* If I said thdt, Miss Warkworth, I should 
be forgetting my manners.' 

* Never mind manners. Don't you see I am 
in earnest T she pleaded, stepping forward a 
pace. 

' Are you ? It is difficult sometimes to 
know jest from earnest with women.' 

* Mr. Venne, you are sadly changed.^ 
' So are you.' 

* Why is it — why should we be changed ? 
I feel just the same — here,* she added, with 
an effort. 

* And so do I — here/ he said bitterly. * But 
I think feelings are a mistake. I wish you 
joy in your new life, Miss Warkworth.' 

' What ne^r '\iie'? 
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The light faded out of her face ; she looked 
deadly pale. 

^ Matrimony is a new life, is it not?' he asked 
with a somewhat forced defiance of manner. 

a am not going to be married/ she said 
— quietly, from pure excess of feeling. 

' Oh, indeed ! Then I was mistaken. Your 
caprices succeed one another so quickly, it is 
difficult to keep pace with them.' 

' My caprices ?' 

Her voice sounded full of pain. 

* Yes, your caprices. I suffered under them 
once, remember.' 

' You sufi'ered ?' 

Her Ups broke into a soft smile. 

' Yes, I suffered once ; but that is gone by 
now. Love either kills, or it makes strong. 
It has made me strong.' 

' Then you do not care now ?' 

The slight twitch of her fingers alone 
betrayed the eager interest she felt in this 
question. Heaven and earth were utterly 
void for her in that moment ; all her soul hung 
on the monosyllable. 

* No/ — he hesitated a little, but only a very 
little — * I do not care now. It is past^ aacid. L 
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am glad — glad to be free of your toils. Wlio 
will you enchant next, I wonder ? we have 
almost all of us passed through the ordeaL* 

Zoe swayed forward, and felt as if she must 
have fallen, had not her pride, desperately 
appealed to, supported her. 

* Good-bye, Mr. Venne/ she faltered, her 
features settling into impassibility, 

* Good-bye, Miss Warkworth. I am cured, 
for I never could love a woman I did not 
respect; and beauty is a poor substitute for 
esteem.* 

Zoe bowed her head ; she could not speak, 
but the blow struck none the less sharply. 
The crown must soon be hers now, surely — 
the crown of martyrdom and glory. Pride 
crushed, love grieved, self-respect gone : what 
was left of the once daring, impulsive Zoe, of 
the determined little girl accepting love in 
princess - fashion, turning over the golden 
apple in her lap, uncertain in her levity 
whether to keep or throw away the prize. 

David waited no longer. He bowed 
courteously, and, followed by gambolling Bluff, 
vaulted over the stile. 

Then at last t\ie ^^t^^ qS. Voiijdiness broke 
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upon Zoe with unutterable horror. The sense 
of parted love is an acute pain, but the know- 
ledge that we have lost the love of one tenderly 
cared for is fraught with all the tortures of hell, 
where ten thousand serpents of envy gnaw at 
the quivering heart. 





CHAPTER XX 



CAVID did not feel thoroughly satisfied 
with himself; the moment he had 
so long desired had at last arrived, 
and he had succeeded ia showing the woman 
who despised him for another, that on him at 
least her defection had created no impression. 
But what of that ? He could heap angry 
words of scorn 'upon a bending girl's head, 
and see her redden and shrink beneath his 
bitter speeches, but he could not pluck from 
his heart the love that perhaps in consequence 
of anger burnt there more violently, or the 
remembrance that once she had cared over- 
whelmingly for him, had lain confidingly in 
his arms, and received his kisses on her cheek. 
First love niay \)e smi ■^To\i!!lOt^ \a %. -miatake, 
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but in every man*s life comes the love, whether 
first or last, which towers like the forest oak 
above the puny brushwood and coppice. 

David knew that he could never forget Zoe ; 
that one little sensitive spot must always 
throb and ache in his heart, however much he 
sought to stamp and bum out his love. She 
had looked so tender, so piteous to-day, all the 
defiance faded out of her eyes, only the yearn- 
ing visible in her countenance for the strong 
man's love of the true woman. Inwardly 
she had repeated the words of the * Hymn to 
Love,' always sacred to David in her thoughts. 

' I ask not to be wise or great or free, 
Or aught but at thy knees, and wholly thine. 
Thus, and to feel thy hand upon mine eyes.' 

Something of this was written in her face, 
and had appealed to David's manliness. How 
gladly now would he have gone back and 
asked for forgiveness; but the moment of 
pardon had passed, they were parted for ever. 
David leant his head on his hands and stirred 
the wood fire he had ordered this chilly Sep- 
tember evening. How cold it seemed ! The 
very atmosphere of the cosy study sent thrillE 
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and shudders through his veins ; icy blasts 
seemed to fill the air, and an indescribable fear 
of some spiritual influence that foreboded mis- 
fortune came over him. Yet what could he 
fear, he, the strong, fortunate, successful man ? 
Fortunate in everything except in winning the 
love of one wayward little woman. 

' The part one little woman can serve to play 
in life, so that to renounce her would be a kind 
of heroism, and to deserve her a discipline.'* 

He bent forward irritably, and unwarily 
trod upon Bluffs tail with his foot. . The dog 
uttered a whine, then turned and licked his 
hand. 

* Bluff, Bluff,' he said sadly to himself, 
' you read me a lesson of forgiveness.' 

In another minute the dog had curled him- 
self round again and waa fast asleep. David 
took up some papers and tried to fancy his busi- 
ness all-engrossing. He soon, however, lost him- 
self in a dream of regret. Just then there came 
a gentle tap at the door. It proved to be the 
butler, who, quiet, like all weU-drilled servants, 
stepped over the carpet with a velvet footfall. 

* If you please, sir, there is a lady wants to 

• Thomas Carlyle. 
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see you on a very particular business. She 
says it is absolutely necessary, a matter of life 
and death.' 

' These are not business hours, Matthews.' 

^ I know, sir, and I told her so ; but she was 
so very pressing.' 

The *prudent butler forbore to add that a 
gold piece had been slipped, by way of persua- 
sion, into his palm. 

' Very well, I suppose I must see her ; but 
it is annoying. Who is she ?' 

' She is a stranger, sir — leastways, I do not 
know her face ; this is her card.' 

David read the words on the square piece of 
pasteboard, ' Miss Delacy.' 

' Quite unfamiliar,' he said ; ' you had better 
show her in.* 

It was then about four o'clock ; there was 
plenty of light still, but as a slight figure 
dressed in black stood motionless and shy in 
the dark doorway, he could at first distinguish 
nothing but that she had a well-poised head 
arid small, lady-like features. 

' Will you come in, please, and tell me your 
business ?' 

She advanced slowly, a step at a time ; then 

VOL. III. 62 
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lifting her veil and stretching out her hands, 
she said suddenly : 

' Don't you know me, Mr. Venne V 

He started at the voice, looked critically, 
growing pale as he looked. 

* Are you — impossible — not a ghost from the 
dead ?' 

It seemed to him, in the state of tension 
and nervous excitement he was in, as if this 
were indeed a spirit, no woman in flesh and 
blood, clothed in flowing black cashmere and 
bugles. 

' It is I. Oh, Mr. Venne, I have never 
dared — I have so dreaded this moment, that 
you should know that I, who ruined your life, 
am alive — never so much as giving you a sign 
all these years ; and now it is because I am 
utterly miserable that I come to you as my 
only friend. Forgive me, do ! I have so longed 
for forgiveness.' 

David passed his hands over his brows ; he 
believed that he was not dreaming. 

' Jenny, little Jenny — the girl who was 
murdered V 

' But I was not murdered ; I have lived to 
suffer — oh, so much !' 
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'You were alive, and you never let me 
know it. Were you awaare that I was tried for 
your murder V 

'Yes, yes, I did know it; was it not 
horrible ? But I should have come forward 
if the verdict had been different. Oh yes, 
you may trust me I should have done 
that; but I was so frightened. I did not 
dare, till the very last; and then you were 
let off.' 

' Yes, I was acquitted ; but how ? Jenny, do 
you know — ^no, you have no conception what 
an innocent man's feelings are as he stands in 
the dock, thinking that all the world believes 
him a murderer. What is life worth without 
self-respect ? people forget that when they com- 
mit crimes ; then not to be given a chance of 
expiation, or fruitful remorse, but disgrace to 
be undergone all the same. Have I ever been 
able to hold up my head in the county as I 
should have done, had it not been for that trial ? 
Do you ever think of the snubs, the insults I 
have borne, the half-contemptuous unbelief in 
my smallest virtue, the hypocritical condescen- 
sion of some, the undisguised shrinking away 
of others, and, oh f the worst of all, the sacri- 

62—2 
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fice of all I cared for ? No, you can never 
know that' 

And as he spoke, David sank into his chair 
and thought with hopeless bitterness of the 
fruitless sacrifice he had made of Zoe's love ; 
and how, feeling it his duty, he had writteii 
that letter of farewell which had been the 
cause of all his misfortunes. 

Jenny stood by utterly abashed, miserable, 
ashamed ; and yet burning words rested on 
the tip of her tongue which she did not dare 
to utter. 

* Well !' — he looked up presently, and dashed 
away one scorching tear — ' what has brought 
you at last ? It can't be remorse ; what is it 
you want ? Something ' 

Jenny raised her joined hands piteously. 

* Oh, speak to me kindly, Mr. Venne, for my 
heart is breaking ! Indeed — ^indeed I have 
often thought of you, and wished I could have 
undone the past/ 

' What was your motive ? Tell me the 
truth now, at least.* 

* You know how miserable I was at home ; 
perhaps you have heard that Sir Eandolph 
Warkworth, as he is now/ — ^David started at 
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the name ; he remembered the crumpled letter 
Isaac , had brought him as evidence — * courted 
me. I believed, poor silly girl that I was, 
that he would many me and make me a lady. 
I believed all that was impossible, unnatural ; 
till one day — he took away all my hope. Then 
I became utterly desperate. I went to the 
pine- wood and stood near the deep black pool. 
I meant to throw myself in ; but the water 
felt so cold as I stooped down and touched it 
with my finger. While I was waiting and 
summoning up my courage, I heard quick 
steps coming through the wood. In terror, I 
hid myself under a bush. A couple of tramps, 
a man and a woman, approached. They were 
quarrelling frightfully. As they walked by 
the brink, the man said, " There, you devil I 
that will do for you," and gave her a violent 
push. I heard a loud splash, a scream, and 
then all was still. I did not dare to move. 
I was afraid he would murder me too. In a 
moment he ran away ; and I, scarcely knowing 
what I did, ran also, thinking I heard Isaac's 
voice behind me. I suppose I must then 
have lost the handkerchief which was pro- 
duced at the trial. Of course, I never thought 
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how things would turn out, or of anything 
but of escaping from the horrors I had wit- 
nessed. I walked all night, meeting no one ; 
hiding behind hedges whenever anyone ap- 
proached ; spent the next day in a bam ; and 
in that way travelled up to London. There I 
got an engagement at a music-hall, for people 
said I had a pretty voice ; and I leamt to 
sing well at school. Now, I am a singer in 
a comic opera.' 

* I know ; Mr. Seely told me of you.' 
Her face changed. 

* It is from him I have come. He wishes to 
see you ; he is very ilL Oh, Mr. Venne, save 
him if you can !* 

Sobs came into her voice, and shook her 
vehemently as she clung for support to the 
table. 

^ Sit down, child,' he said kindly, pushing a 
chair towards her. * Do you care so much 
about him ?' 

* More than for myself ; he is so wonderful^ 
and so lonely. No one cares for him except 
me, and I would give my life to save him. 
But I am so small — such a nobody — what can 
I do? 
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' And have you forgotten Sir Eandolph ?* 
' No ; but I know what that kind of passion 
was worth. I have not been on the stage for 
nothing, Mr. Venne ; and I am well aware of 
the stuff men of the world think good enough 
for foolish girls.' 

* You are right, Jenny ; I am glad you have 
become sensible. Does Mr. Seely share your 
feelings ?' 

* Oh no, no ; and you must not tell him. I 
am nothing to him but a humble friend. Mr. 
Venne, please come now — lose no time. I 
must go back to London to-night for an 
engagement : is it not hard to have to sing 
when one*s heart is breaking ? But you will 
not let him die, will you ? Promise to save him f 

' I will do all I can,' said David, promptly 
gathering up his hat and stick, which he had 
laid down on a chair ; * but I . am not a 
doctor.' 

^ He will not even have one,' she said hope- 
lessly. 

' This illness must have been very sudden, 
for it is not long since I was at his house.* 

' You have not seen him since his return to 
Mudbury ?* 
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•No.' 

* Then you will be shocked at the change — 
oh, he is very ill 1' 

* Shall I order round the dog-cart, or will 
you walk V 

* I have a fly here, if you do not mind. I 
did not dare to walk, for I was afraid of 
meeting Isaac. I hear he is about stilL' 

* Yes ; poor fellow, he has suffered much, 
too. You must give him the happiness of 
knowing you are alive. He has been half- 
crazed with misery about you.' 

They had reached the door by this time, 
and David followed Jenny into the fly. The 
butler, standing respectfully at the steps, 
shook his wise head. Things were indeed 
coming to a pretty pass when strange young 
ladies called upon his master and carried him 
off" in hired vehicles. 

* Promise me one thing, Mr. Venne,* said 
Jenny, when they had fairly started on the 
drive : ' if you like to tell Isaac I am alive, 
promise, at least, never to reveal where I am 
to be found. I have such a terror of him, I 
am sure he would murder me — I know his 
revengeful spirit.* 
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'But he will not believe unless he sees you. 
You need not be afraid, I am sure ; he was 
very much attached to you.' 

Jenny laid her hand solemnly on his arm. 

' Mr. Venne, if you do not promise, I shall 
commit suicide : this time in real earnest.' 

* Then I suppose I must promise,' he 
answered doubtfully; 'but I don't like it, I 
confess. You will release me from my promise 
one day, won't you V 

' If I can.' 

David relapsed into silence. Thoughts were 
surging impetuously through his mind. 
Jenny's revelation had changed the whole 
tenor of his life ; yet, if her secret were to 
be preserved, how could he ever clear him- 
self? 

She, meanwhile, with wide-open, frightened 
eyes, stared at the passing landscape, clench- 
ing her ungloved hands together, longing with 
all her might to quicken the pace of the slow, 
crawling horse. Time seemed to fly, life and 
death were at stake, and yet the shambling 
animal could not be persuaded into a moderate 
trot. 

At last the entrance to the town was 
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reached. They drove by the side of the 
muddy canal, with its banks of willows and 
rushes, where the deep, still reflections lay on 
the pale green water. The picturesque red 
houses rose in terraces above them as they 
climbed the rugged street, while Jenny's im- 
patience grew fiercer and fiercer; finally she 
called to the driver to stop, and leapt out. 

* I have to go to the chemist's about some 
medicine,' she cried to David. ' You drive on, 
I will follow you by a short cut up the lane, 
and be there nearly as soon as you will.' 

In the musician's chamber, meanwhile, other 
events were taking place. The neglected 
cough had increased in violence, until Seely's 
strength began to fail rapidly. He wrote to 
Jenny, and in his letter casually mentioned 
this fact. 

She, prompt with love's divination, seized a 
few spare hours, and flew down to visit him, 
when in terror she perceived that he was very 
ill. Zoe, too, full of pity for his hopeless love, 
thought how she might comfort him, and on 
that very day, as Jenny left on her mission to 
Mr. Venne, had called to bring him some 
flowers. A feeble voice answered her shy 
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knock. The musician was in the inner room, 
seated partially-dressed in the arm-chair by 
the window. At first, in maidenly flutter, she 
was preparing to go. 

* Miss Warkworth,' he said, stretching out a 
pale hand towards her, * do not be afraid — I 
am dying T 

* Oh no r Then, forgetting worldly pre- 
judices, she rushed towards him. * Oh no ! 
you are not really ill, you will soon be better. 
1 will send you a nurse, a doctor — ^whatever 
you ought to have.' 

' Do not trouble yourself,' he said, with a 
gentle smile ; ' seat yourself here. I suffered 
tortures all last night, but I have no pain 
now; and I like to look at you. This is my 
reward. Do you mind V 

'I will do anything I can,' she said, her 
eyes filling with compassionate tears. 

' My life has not been very long, has it V 
he continued ; * but it has been happy. I have 
known you ! — that is enough for one existence ; 
and I am going to another life. They say the 
angels sing — I am glad of that. You, too, have 
an angelic note in your voice. Don't grieve, 
dear ! It is so much better for me, and for you.' 
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Zoe shook her head. 

* I only gave you pain while I was alive- 



and now, I do not feel sad. I feel very 
happy. Listen I I leave to you all my music 
— you will have the symphony performed, 
won't you? And among my manuscripts 
perhaps you will find something worthy of 
posterity. You must be the judge, for 
you are, Zoe, my life I One thing more — 
perhaps you will never come again to see 
me ; now, therefore, will you grant me this 
favour V 

Zoe bowed her head speechlessly. Why 
did every friend she had in the world one 
after another forsake her ? 

* Sing to me. All through the night I 
thirsted for your voice — it would have made 
the pain more endurable.' 

* What shall I sing V she asked feebly ; she 
felt faint, even though the window stood wide 
open, and the sweet-scented roses lay beside 
her on the table just as she had hurriedly 
thrown them down. 

'Sing the "Hymn to Love."' His eyes 
dilated, and seemed full of light, and a glow 
appeared on his pale cheek. 'But give me 
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your hand first ; some of your presence will 
stay with me then/ 

Zoe laid her icy fingers in his hot grasp. 

*Sor 

He gazed after her with happy satisfied 
eyes; and she, half staggering, moved into the 
next room, where stood the piano. She sat 
down and played a few chords. Yet how was 
it possible for her to sing ? Her very voice 
seemed crushed back into her heart. An 
Italian singing-master had once gratified her 
vanity, and said to her : ' You have a tear in 
your voice ;' she remembered the saying, for 
all her notes were tears now. Yet, by a 
supreme effort, she gathered herself up and 
began. Her voice vibrated tremulously on 
the air, but a new sweetness seemed to lie in 
it. Gradually the music inspired her; she 
took the notes more boldly, till her clear tones 
rang out full and triumphant, impregnated 
with devotion, in the stately harmonies. 

Not a sound disturbed her ; the musician in 
the adjoining apartment remained perfectly 
still and silent. Forgetting entirely his fanci- 
ful whim and the dangerous condition of his 
health, she imagined herself face to face with 
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David's image, as it stole across her mind, 
a reflection of the gracious friend, precious 
beyond words to her now. 

At the door of the musician's lodgings, Mr. 
Venne himself had by this time alighted, 
ordering the flyman to wait lest his services 
should be required. The landlady, more be- 
grimed than ever, opened the door; and, in 
answer to David's inquiry, said : 

' Oh yes, Mr. Seely is here ; and ill. I only 
'ope it's nothing serious or catching, for lodgers 
don't care for corpses in a house ; and them 
sanitary inspectors is down upon a poor body 
in a minnit, like ramping lions.' 

* Was it, then, so bad as this V 

David with serious aspect mounted the stairs. 
At the outer door, which was ajar, he stopped 
suddenly. Some one was singing — taking a 
lesson, probably; in that case, the musician 
could not be seriously ill. Women, he believed, 
had a habit of exaggerating their fears ; and he 
touched the handle of the door gently, so as 
not to disturb the singer. The voice sounded 
rich and harmonious ; that pure contralto was 
surely familiar to him. He recognised it in- 
stantly. The singer must be Zoe — he almost 
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regretted that lie had been persuaded to come 
on an errand of mercy ; yet it was no time for 
moral weaknesses ; the message given him was 
urgent, and it behoved him to enter fear- 
lessly. 

The singer, absorbed in her music, had not 
become conscious of his presence ; but advanc- 
ing, he could distinguish her profile, the finely- 
cut nose, the half-open rosy lips, the large, 
expressive, jetty-lashed eyes, the waving curly 
hair floating back over her shoulders. He 
moved noiselessly into the inner room. 

Seely lay among the cushions in his chair 
white and motionless. Through the window 
streamed one ray of rosy autumn sunshine, 
touching with a glow of heavenly light the 
calm and beautiful face, worn with sorrow and 
excess of emotion. As the last low notes of 
the song died away in the still air, the lips 
moved, and breathed forth a faint satisfied 
sigh. David spoke to him, calling him softly 
by his name. There came no response. Then 
David touched him, still he did not move. 
At last the truth dawned upon David. The 
soul of the musician was no longer there. It 
had ebbed away on the wings of music. 
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Quietly entering some minutes after, Zoe 
found David kneeling by the chair, where, his 
passionate heart silent and placidly resting for 
eternity, Seely's form, with hanging hands and 
limbs relaxed, abided in the hush of a peace 
unspeakable. David motioned her towards 
him. 

' Here together,' he said, * let us pray for 
him whose very life was love.' 

And so together they knelt in a devout and 
solenm silence till the room seemed empty and 
cold, and haunted only by flitting shadows ; 
then a great sob burst from the girl's bosom, as 
she rose quickly to her feet — a sob caught up 
and re-echoed by the bearded figure beside 
her, till presently their hands met tremblingly, 
and he drew her gently nearer. 

Like a swaying lily, she dropped into his 
arms. At that moment they were conscious of 
the presence of a pitying spirit hovering round. 
In holy awe and humility, his lips touched 
hers, and their bruised and weary hearts, welded 
.together for ever in loving unison, swelled 
with a sense of unutterable adoration and 
gratitude. 




CHAPTER XXI. 



?UDBURY resounded with a clanging 
and crashing of wedding - bells ; 
for on this day Sir Randolph 
Warkworth was to be united to Daisy Marsden, 
and David Venne to our heroine, Zoe. 

The whole country-side was in a fervour of 
expectation ; a double wedding is always in- 
teresting, and such a double wedding especi- 
ally. Two country gentlemen bringing home 
brides to their fine country-seats on the same 
day, was an unheard-of event in the annals of 
the county; and if Sir Randolph's fortune 
could not compete with the exaggerated esti- 
mate of David Venue's income, the advant^e 
was more than counterbalanced by his indis- 
putable ancestry and revered name. However, 
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though the wedding was to take place in Mud- 
bury parish church — a church that lent itself 
specially to such functions, standing as it did 
on a hill between an avenue of lime-trees, ap- 
proached by a rugged path up which no 
carriage could drive, so that the bride's pro- 
cession must needs walk at least a hundred 
yards, to the delight of the idlers and gazers 
in the crowd — there was to be no other gaiety. 
Miss Sedgwick had pledged herself to provide 
the wedding-feast, in the low-ceiled parlours of 
the Homestead, rich with the scent of late 
honeysuckle and climbing heliotrope, yet ac- 
commodating only a limited number of guests ; 
and a little later the brides were respectively to 
proceed in sober fashion to their new homes, 
and there to pass the honey-moon. 

All these arrangements clashed considerably 
with the old-fashioned ideas of a bride's journey 
on her wedding-day, but then Lady Wark- 
worth was still in deep mourning, and (it was 
whispered) in a queer kind of hysterical state, 
and therefore such vagaries were the less to be 
wondered at. 

An extra disappointment was caused, how- 
ever, by* the aXiH^eiie.^ oi \stv^<$i^\smds^ both 
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brides having declared that they knew of no 
affectionate damsels by whom they cared to be 
attended. Ben, Zoe's brother, was away at 
sea, and David stood alone in the world, so 
that the best-men, even, were not interesting. 
Nevertheless, the gossips of Mudbury promised 
themselves an entertainment, and prepared to 
stare with all their eyes. No objection had 
been offered by Lady Warkworth when Zoe 
informed her of her engagement. 

* I suppose you must do as you like,' she 
said indolently, * though I am sure I don't 
know who is to attend upon me in my delicate 
state of health and loneliness. No, I won't 
come and live with you. I can't stand a double 
establishment ; the servants always quarrel. I 
must think of my own health, and travel 
abroad. Fortunately, I have a good maid.' 

And from the prospect of German baths 
and Italian skies Lady Warkworth derived 
considerable consolation. 

* Zoe,' David said to his bride, taking her 
apart after his first formal visit to Warkworth, 
* there is one thing troubles me. I should 
have liked to stand clear before the county for 
your sake, but I cannot, owing to tt^fc ^^^S5fc\» ^ 
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another, which I have promised to keep. I 
swear to you I am innocent, but I cannot 
prove it : will you trust me ?* 

* I will trust you always, and in everything/ 
she said earnestly, confidence beaming from 
hex eyes. * Have I not seen how well you de- 
serve it ? David, I am glad we have suffered 
together and for one another; nothing can 
shake our faith now. I have learnt the lesson 
how to " suffer and be strong," though once it 
seemed to me well-nigh impossible.' 

* My darling — ^mine T he said, looking at her 
with loving admiration ; * it is so wonderful to 
think that after having lost you, as I thought, 
for ever, you should be mine now.' 

* Yes, yours, David, in heart and soul, as 
u true w4fe should be. And I am going 
to do everything you like ; and never even 
smoke another cigarette, now I know you do 
not like it' 

He laughed. 

* But still I wish,' he said sadly, ' I could 
have brought you an untarnished name. How- 
ever, it was not to be.* 

* You have brought me an unchanged heart, 
and that is even better.* 
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But David did not think so ; what the 
county thought and beKeved mattered little 
to him, but with an honest man's natural 
pride, he would fain have seen his bride mated, 
even in external things, most worthHy. 

On the evening before his wedding-day, as 
for the last time he sat aloi;ie in his study, 
going over in memory all the events of the 
years since the purchase of Marston Towers, 
a letter was brought to him with a deep black 
edge. He broke the seal, wondering if it came 
as an evil omen. 

' Dear Friend,' the letter ran, 

* I have had time to think. You have 
suffered enough for me. I am utterly un- 
worthy, and your life shall be clouded no longer 
by my act. To-morrow I -will be at the 
church, and you yourself shall present me to 
your friends and clear your name once and for 
ever from the foul suspicion of my murder. 
I do not care for anything in the world now ; 
my heart is buried in a grave. Even if Isaac 
kills me, I shall be content. If, however, no 
evil accidents occur, I shall emigrate to 
Australia, where I have been offered an en- 
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gagement, and you will be rid of me for ever. 
This, dear friend, is all the reparation I can 
make, but I wish it to be as public as the 
inquiry has been. 

* I pray for your happiness, and that you 
may forget the very name of unhappy 

* Jenny Delacy.' 

For some moments David sat lost in thought, 
the letter lying between his half-open fingers. 
So his fondest wish would be gratified after 
all ; and on his wedding-day he was destined 
to stand clear and guiltless before all men. 
His heart beat with a proud happiness. 
Troubles and misimderstandings overpast, and 
the love of a sweet woman to cheer his future 
path. How very merciful was that God 
against whom he had murmured ; and whom, 
in his haughty self-sufficiency, he had thought 
himself able to dispense with 1 

A tear of thankfulness and devotion rolled 
down his cheek and fell with a blur upon the 
black-edged letter. Again there came a knock 
at the door ; this time it was a message. 

' If you please, sir,' said the butler, noticing, 
as he remarked ai\.^x^«x^^>\)cL^ Ts^^^t^i: was a 
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good deal upset-like, ' there's a message come 
from Sir Kandolph's keeper, to say they've 
had a tussle with poachers last night, and that 
they've caught a very desperate character, 
Isaac Farren, by name. He's badly wounded; 
and, as your keeper was wounded also, but 
very slightly, Sir Kandolph sent up to tell 
you.' 

* Isaac wounded ?' 
David jumped up eagerly. 

* Yes, sir ; and they don't think he's likely 
to recover.' 

* Give me my hat, Matthews ; I must go 
out at once.' 

'There's no occasion, sir; he's being well 
looked to,' said the butler; 'and for them gaol- 
birds any think is good enough, I am sure.' 

' Never mind, give me my hat ; I cannot 
stay at home.' 

' But you'll be in to dinner, sir ? There's 
many things to arrange for to-morrow's wed- 
ding.* 

* AU right, my good Matthews; do not fear.' 
The butler shrugged his shoulders — pro- 
spective matrimony no doubt made people 
wilful ; still, it was a great pity fot \fikasfe$3t \si 
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mix himself up in rows just this very day, 
when he was as likely as not to catch a chill, 
or an influenza. 

The wedding-bells are crashing louder and 
ever louder on the morrow, the organ venting 
its soul in the strains of the splendid * Wedding 
March ;' school-children step forward and strew 
flowers as the bride and bridegroom move into 
the sunshine. 

' One instant, dear,' said David, leading Zoe 
to the verge of the path, and clearing a way 
through the curtseying children to where a 
snowy marble cross shone like a star above the 
new-turned sod. 

She looked, tearfully ; then detaching some 
fragrant gardenias and stephanotis from her 
bouquet, she dropped them reverently at the 
foot of the cross. 

' We will not forget him, Zoe, even on this 
our wedding-day.' 

Then he drew her hand tighter within hie 
arm, and led her forth triumphantly. 

' I have come to tell you all about the wed- 
^iijy%, dear Lady Mortimer.' 

* This is reaWy ^^ax^ \ «xA \j8v&?j Mortimer 
made room fox Mi». Yrxefc\>^'^\^^\\et ^^^'^fi^^^^M&k. 
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' Well, you know there was nobody there — 
literally nobody invited, I mean. I went and 
sat in a pew near the choir and saw the whole 
affair. It wasn*t a bit aristocratic, not a bit of 
it. Of course there were the Goodwins, and 
all the tradespeople, and a few neighbours, but 
the wedding-party consisted only of Miss 
Sedgwick, more fussy in her new violet serge 
and white bonnet than anything you can 
imagine; Lady Warkworth in hlack — just 
think of that at a wedding ! — ^Mrs. Kolleston 
and Mrs. Manchester in mauve — I think Mrs. 
Manchester quite an elegant woman, and I 
noticed the cut of her body, it was really 
pretty ; Sir John and Lady Scatcherd ; Blake 
the lawyer, and a few others. Wasn't that a 
scrubby party ? But the wives and mechanics 
of Mr. Venue's manufactory were all present in 
a crowd, and a number of Sir Kandolph's 
tenants, and Miss Sedgwick's school-children 
from the art needle-work school ; altogether it 
was very queer.' 

' How could you expect it otherwise, my 

dear ? Lady Warkworth is eccentric, and 

they say quite broken down now ; Miss 

Sedgwick an oddity, and David Ve.\iaL<^ ^ziss. 

adventurer. How can tVey \LTiQ^ ^ts^^^n^k^^ 
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about good society and the way to behave ? 
Lady Warkworth does, of course, but then I 
suppose she does not care/ 

* Then — ' Mrs. Price pressed more closely in 
her excitement to her friend, who, by way of 
H gentle reminder, withdrew her skirts and 
planted the gouty merino-booted foot on the 
stool in front of her — 'then, after the ceremony, 
there was a most extravagant scene in the 
vestry. A woman came in, in deep mourning — 
an actress, they said, who turned out to be the 
girl for whose murder Mr. Venne was tried ; 
only it was all a mistake, and she was not 
murdered at all, and now he is a hero instead 
of a criminal. She was introduced to the 
magistrates and the lawyer, and told her story 
— a very extraordinary one, I understand.' 

* Do you believe it V asked Lady Mortimer, 
solemnly ; * / don*t, and Tm never mistaken.' 

* The lawyer said it was all right, but I con- 
fess,* Mrs. Price pinched her lips together con- 
temptuously, ' it seems to me a bit of clap- 
trap got up for eflfect.' 

'Time will show,' said Lady Mortimer, 
sententiously ; ' that man Venne has the luck 

of the evil one.' 

' He has indeed, \>\xt tV^X^ \«v^^ ^^ ^C^^sssss.^ 
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out, Zoe Warkworth stopped and threw flowers 
on the musician's grave : you know, the man 
who died the other day in her arms, they say, 
and about whom and herself there were some 
— well, very queer stories/ 

' A shocking want of delicacy indeed I' Lady 
Mortimer bridled virtuously. *What a 
wretched fate that imhappy Mr. Venne seems 
to have prepared for himself !' 

' Such a piece of ill-omen, too, as the poach- 
ing affray last night, and a man killed ; it seems 
he also was mixed up somehow with Mr. 
Venne. You know a death on such an occa- 
sion is dreadfully unlucky.' 
' Dreadfully.* 

* Now I want to ask you, Lady Mortimer, 
what shall you do about calling ? Mrs. Good- 
win says one can call on a bride in a week 
after her marriage, and I confess I am dying 
to see the interior of Marston Towers, and what 
kind of a mistress that flippant, flighty little 
Daisy will make. Her complexion was more 
wonderful than ever to-day. She had not 
even the decency to be pale, and her eyes 
were literally dancing with joy. She had real 
orange-flowers in her hair too •, ^ucJcL^^^'^jjctfsvjiX 
Sir Eandolph is very good-\ooV\5i%. ^Y^^st^ ^^ 
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no doubt he is a true gentleman. Now tell 
me, shall you call V 

Lady Mortimer bit her lip. 

* Of course/ Mrs. Price continued, ' I shall 
do just whatever you do, and you have been so 
very determined against Mr. Venne ; personally, 
/ never cared.' 

* Now, my dear/ cried Lady Mortimer, 
wriggling the gouty foot impatiently, * why 
don't you tell the truth ? You abused Mr. 
Venne, at the time of the election, everywhere 
— ^there was not a name bad enough for him.' 

*Well, perhaps I was a little imprudent/ 
answered Mrs. Price, remembering the allure- 
ments of that eloquent Mephistophelian Colonel 
Elliston, and the manner in which he had falsely 
retired from the scene ; * but one lives and 
learns. What will you do ?' 

*Well, I suppose,' said Lady Mortimer 
slowly, with hesitation, * as he has married a 
girl of good family, we had better visit him, 
and avoid all allusion to the past.' 

THE END. 
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